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FOREWORD 



ME. JAMES LOGAN MOSBT is a master of charm- 
ing English. Brought op on the banks of the 
Missouri River from his childhood he listened to 
the breathings of romance and of legendary tragedies of 
the apper reaches of that great water course. 

Rising to manhood amidst characters meriting im- 
mortalizing in literature for years he has been modeling, 
moulding and scniptnring into written speech the thrill 
and the touch of lives that walked the sands of that river. 
To these have been added characters bom of a vivid fane;, 
drawn with a masterful portraiture, and with them inter- 
woven real characters of the prairies, some of whom are 
today leaders in their lines in the manly drama of "Who's 
Who" in the Central West. Many may recognize the paint- 
ings in speech in this well-made volume, "Paul Winslow," 
a tale of the country and town life in the Middle West 

Personally, I know Mr. Mosby and count him in the 
superlative degree for his sterling worth and for his splen- 
did skill in the lit^ary world. I regard his great prize 
Allegory "War," published in Life Magazine, October 2d, 
3913, as being one of the most remarkable short essays in 
English literature and as being a masterpiece that will 
live and be read so long as the language itself lives. 

Sincerely, 

JswBLL Mates 
Secretarv of ifinourt State Board of AgTlcuUure. 



October 24, 1916. 



PAUL WINSLOW 

A NOVEL 

Bt James Logan Mosbt 
CHAPTEE I. 
School Dats. 

HEBE yon are, Paul Winelow, sitting in this dink; 
little law office speculating on yonr future proS' 
pects, longing for a chance to distinguish your- 
self and at the same time make a fortune; ex- 
pecting to marry, perhaps, in the future and bring np 
a family to whom you will be an honor and a blessing. 
"You have drifted along trying to stndy law. 
In fancy you have stood at the bar amidst admiring 
friends and brilliant sucoesBes. You have seen Fortune 
pour her glittering treasures at your feet — in your 
imagination — ^yet what have you ever actually accom- 
plishedt What have you to show for the time spentT 
"What do you amount to in this busy, big world? 

"Let's see: Yon are now almost twenty-six years 
old. Young enough, to be sure, for the world seldom 
pays serions attention to a man under forty. So, 
young, then, and full of hope. But what ©Iset Yes, 
character. So far as I know that is supposed to muster 
at least a passing grade; health, excellent; spirits, 
osdllating, one day up, next, 'way down; prospects — 
Well, an employe in Judge Bay's ofBce at a salary which 
will scarcely permit you to nm a comer on the wheat 
market weekly. Making just about enough money to 
keep yourself out of debt, decently fed and clothed, and 
(9) 
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scarcely enongh change in yonr pocket this minnte to 
take you into the next county if you wished to go — 
which isn^t likely. 

'*But the big, burning question is: What are you 
going to do about itt Will you hang around this little 
place and get the dry rot, or pull up and dig out for 
the frozen north, and seek your fortune in the land of 
ice, snow and cold winds T Have you the nerve to face 
the terrors of the Klondykef 

The foregoing unsatisfactory soliloquy, indulged 
in by Paul Winslow and addressed to himself relieves 
me of describing his condition in life and present unrest 
of mind. I have to add only that he was ambitious, a 
close student and the kind of young man from whom 
much is expected. 

The young man had entered the Judge's office at 
twenty, and during the six years of student work, com- 
bined with actual practice, he had acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of that wilderness of verbal weeds we call the 
modem law, but the business had not grown much, be- 
cause the Judge having been elected to the probate court 
of the county had to a great extent necessarily neg- 
lected his end of the business, which left the greater 
part of the work on young Winslow *s shoulders, yet the 
student was still an employe on a slender salary. Nat- 
urally he had grown restless at this state of affairs 
hence the conversation with himself. 

To-day as he sat in the modest little office trying 
to get at the pith of a tedious, platitudinous, pointless 
* opinion' lately handed down by the supreme court of 
the state in a celebrated and long-drawn-out case, while 
the bright May sunshine streamed beckoningly in at 
the door, it is no wonder the voice of discontent whis- 
pered: **Get up; move out into the busy world. It 
owes you a living and more if you will only make it 
pay you. Go out and collect. It's coming to you — ^it's 
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School Days 11 

yours to take. Stay here and your ambitions will dry 
up like flowers in the sand. You will live a life of 
insignificance and penury, and your hopes in old age 
will be no nearer a realization than at twenty-six. 

*'Why, Paul, what on earth is the matter? What 
is maHng you frown so fiercely!*' came in a voice of 
startling clearness and sweetness, and instantly the 
young man forgot about the Judge, salaries, gold mines 
and everything else on earth except the owner of that 
voice. Hastily taking his feet from the desk on which 
they had been peacefully resting, and rising he faced 
the door in which was framed a vision of loveliness. 

**Well, well, good morning Eunice*' he exclaimed, 
rather flushed that she had caught him in such an un- 
graceful attitude. **Glad to see you; come in and 
have a seat. You may be sure I was not thinking of 
you," he added with intentional gallantry, then catch- 
ing himself continued hastily : * * For if I had I certainly 
should not have frowned.** 

**Eather a mixed compliment** she laughed, **but 
I suppose I will have to forgive your abstraction, ab- 
sorbed as you were in those terrible legal tangles.** 

''Thank you. 1*11 try to be more thoughtful in 
future and begin by asking you to be seated — '* 

*'0h, never mind the chair, Paul**, she interrupted 
as he rolled one towards her. ''I'm not tired; besides 
I have only a moment to stay. I hope I*m not tres- 
passing on your time!** 

"I am at your service, Eunice. You know my time 
is not very valuable,** he rejoined with a smile. 

"You should not underestimate it so, but since you 
offer it so generously I'll impose on your good nature 
as usually I do ; but this time it will be to the extent of 
only a few minutes. I have to prepare 'my piece' as 
the girls say, for graduation and I have come to beg 
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you to help me with it. I know you are a merciless 
critic of composition and I want you to make me get 
up something worth reciting. Of course I don't mean 
for you to write it out. I will prepare it in full and 
come to you for criticism. I can trust your judgment 
for cutting out all weak and unnecessary parts. '^ 

**To be sure I will be glad to assist you all I can 
Eunice, but don 't be too confident of my ability in that 
line. Have you selected your subjects 

"Yes, or rather. Professor Beede has selected it 
for me, and I think it a beautiful one. It is 'Past 
School Days.^ '' 

**Very pretty, indeed; may mean a great deal, yet 
it is rather equivocal, and whatever is gotten out of it 
must be by the manner in which it is treated. *Past 
School Days,' '' he repeated musingly, **this subject 
will place you in rather a complicated attitude before 
your hearers, half reminiscent, half expectant. Your 
aim will be to portray the lights and shadows, the trials 
and joys of past school days in a retrospective mood, 
and to indulge in speculation of what the future holds 
in store for the graduate. This is a delicate part of 
the subject and will require careful treatment. It is 
easy enough to make a brilliant future — ^in words — ^but 
fine spun theories of the class room often get a hard 
shock when they come against the stem facts of life. 
However, you didn't ask for a lecture" and he paused 
with a laugh* 

**I thank you for your advice all the same and shall 
act upon it" she answered. *'That is what I came to 
you for, so don't be afraid I'll object to your 'lectur- 
ing.' I'm sure you will suggest nothing that is not 

for my benefit. ' ' 

*'How much time have you in which to prepare the 

declamation t ' ' 
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* * Cotomencemeiit exercises begin the evening of the 
19th and I will have to say *my piece* that evening, 
so you see I 'U have about twelve days. ' * 

*'That gives yon plenty of time yet none to waste. 
One thing yon must be certain of, Eunice, and that is 
you should have your subject matter memorized per- 
fectly, otherwise you lose confidence of speech and 
freedom of delivery. No address can be a success 
without them, not to mention the countless other little 
details to be remembered.'' 

''Well, I will begin work at once. I may not see 
you again before next Friday evening. At any rate 
I will be down then and will bring my composition. 
Of course, I expect you to tear it literally to pieces, 
but don't spare me, Paul, like you used to do when 
you would take pity on me because I was small while 
at school together." 

* * Oh, don 't fear me, ' ' he replied with a genial smile, 
*'for don't you know I couldn't be unkind to my little 
schoolmate t " 

A rosy blush mounted her face as she said: **I 
hope not; but in this case it will be necessary to have 
no regard for my feelings. And now I have worried 
you quite enough for one time with my troubles and 
will not keep you away from your work longer, so, 
good morning, Paul." 

He would have protested at her haste, and even 
would have assured her he would be glad to devote the 
whole of the forenoon to her, but she was gone, as she 
had come, like a shadow, almost before he realized it. 
No wonder she had surprised him in his revery, for 
she walked with that light, easy grace and gliding 
motion so much admired and so rarely seen. As he 
stood there in the doorway watching her receding figure 
he confessed in his heart that Eunice Grayson, his 
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schoolmate and chum from childhood, was the fairest, 
the sweetest and brightest little woman he ever knew. 

These two, Paul Winslow and Eunice Grayson, 
were not lovers. They were jnst the best of friends — 
that is, both of them thought so. Comrades, in fact, 
they believed themselves to be, and their relations were 
as frankly cordial as those of the most devoted brother 
and sister. Neither had ever been in love, conse- 
quently each had some things to learn about cupid^s 
wiles and the devious ways of love. He was a popular 
favorite in the village, but bestowed his attention on 
his girl friends without partiaUty, while Eunice, being 
the proverbial village belle, never lacked for attentions 
from the opposite sex, yet be it said to her credit she 
could not truthfully be accused of being a flirt, de- 
spite her excellent opportunities. 

Winslow resumed his seat and again took up the 
burdensome court opinion, but the lines ran together; 
he made no progress with the tiresome repetitions, 
the hackneyed legal phraseology of the learned court — 
and perhaps it was as well he did not. His thoughts 
wandered away from his surroundings and he found 
himself again thinking of his visitor and her essay. 

** *Past School Days,^ ** he mused, running his 
hands through his thick wavy, dark brown, hair, * * that 's 
a very good title for a school day essay. But let 's see — 
may it not mean more than that! When a man grad- 
uates it is true he is out of the class-room, but it does 
not follow he is past school days. No, not by any 
means; and Eunice has a very good subject, which 
properly handled, will make an excellent graduation 
* oration,' as the invitations pompously term if 

Fate is a sly old weaver. She runs her shuttle 
in and out, back and forth silently, giving us no hint 
of the fabric she is weaving for our future use, and 
often it is best so, for had we the foreknowledge we 
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might by onr own acts spoil what otherwise would be 
a beautiful and perfect structure. 

That is why that, if these two young people, Paul 
Winslow and Eunice Grayson, could have gazed into 
the future and have seen what it held for them, they 
would have been so greatly astonished. Also, it is the 
reason why their acts might — and most probably would 
— ^have made this story not worth the telling. 



CHAPTEB n. * 

ElVBBTOWK. 

IF you ever passed up the river on one of the ex- 
cursion steamers, once so popular but now almost 
a thing of the past, or if you ever sped by re- 
clining in an easy chair in the coaches of either 
of the two great trunk railways passing through it, you 
have no doubt seen, but probably paid' little attention 
to Eivertown. 

It lies on the edge of the hills and scattered promis- 
cuously up and down the ravines and gulches and nar- 
row valleys of the bluffs that converge on the Missouri 
Eiver to the southward. 

The principal business street of the town lies at 
the foot of the hills fronting the river paralleling the 
railroads, which barely have room for their yards in 
the flat between the river and the town. 

Bivertown is not a large place; its citizens in 
general are not wealthy; its business interests are not 
extensive, nor are its inhabitants as progressive as is 
generally to be expected in the middle west. In short 
it is simply a little mining town, and its prosperity 
ebbs and flows with the output of coal from its mines, 
of which there are a number extending on each side 
of the town east and west 

That's why, coming into it in midsummer, when 
work is practically at a standstill, you would say River- 
town is the sleepiest, dullest, least romantic place to 
be found in a day's journey by modem high speed 
transportation facilities; and by its slow, listless ap- 
pearance of to-day you would never suspect the stir- 
ring tragedies once enacted there. Yet the plodding 

(16) 
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villagers could tell yon of scenes which wonld make 
yonr blood mn chill with horror, and melt yonr heart 
with pity if yon happen to have snch a qnality as pity 
within yonr breast 

Bnt Eivertown has other featnres* When the mer- 
cnry sends down to nothing and yet below it yon will 
see the place in fnll vigor and prosperity. Then the 
mines are mnning fnll blast as well as the north wind; 
then everybody has plenty of money and nobody is 
slow abont spending it It is a characteristic of the 
miner that he gives liberally and spends lavishly so 
long as his resonrces last, and incidentally an explana- 
tion of why it is he is generally 'broke* and eternally 
gmmbling abont his inability to *get anything ahead/ 

The season prior to the time onr story begins had 
been an nnnsnally long, cold and prosperous one for 
Rivertown. Not only its inhabitants bnt everyone will 
remember the eventfnl year of 1898-99. Looking down 
the pages of history I cannot find one so brilliant as 
this brief period records. Chivalry is not dead. If 
ever the world had a snrplns of heroes it is now. 
Patriotism never leaped to braver, more daring deeds 
than it did during this short bnt unparalleled war with 
Spain, when men fought for the honor of having a 
chance to fight for their country and yet were not given 
that chance; when competition among would-be heroes 
was so keen as almost to be comic, and when a wonder- 
ing world stood by in awe at the irresistible force and 
power of American arms. 

Then, too, that period will long be remembered 
for its terrible, record smashing weather. Even the 
sunny south suffered severely, old Boreas fairly storm- 
ing the tropics, and holding the shivering north in his 
pitiless grip, at times a dormant captive, with immense 
snow-drifts and ice barriers that defied the engines of 
commerce and paralyzed the activities of trade. 

2 
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But now t!bat the winter had run its course and 
May^ with its balmy smiles, had firmly established itself 
Bivertown began to take on its annual season of lazy, 
sleepy inactivity. 

On the morning following the one on which our 
story opens Paul Winslow, our student lawyer friend, 
walked leisurely up the front street towards the Flyer 
Boute depot. The church bells were ringing but it was 
his custom to get the Morning News, a great modem 
daily and Sunday newspaper published in the metropo- 
lis of the western part of the state, before proceeding 
to service. Everyone knows every one else in the 
small town, and he was therefore accosted here and 
there by the passing villagers. By the time he arrived 
at the depot a crowd had collected *to see the train 
come in^ — one of Bivertown *s principal diversions. 
Pushing past the crowd at the doorway of the waiting- 
room he entered the station and passed into the office 
calling cheerily to the operator as he did so : 

* * Hello, Ed. Are you going to meeting after Twelve 
leaves t * ^ 

The agent, who was sitting at his instruments, 
turned and looked up with a smile of greeting as the 
lawyer entered the office and leaned his elbow against 
the frame of the ticket window. 

**Why, hello, Paul, how are you this momingt'* he 
returned in an equally cheery voice. ** Traid I can't 
get oflF in time for to-day's services," he continued. 
**No. Twelve is late; left Bottomlow thirty minutes 
ago and has not been * reported' at Gumbo yet. Must 
be something wrong. Biver cutting badly between those 
stations;' expect that's the trouble." The training of 
the telegrapher showed in Edward Keyes' conversation. 
It was generally staccato, brief and to the point. Some- 
times in his haste it was ungrammatical. 
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"Sorry for you old man,^' said Paul, '*for Alice 
will surely be at church to-day/* 

**0h, yes, pity me Winslow, for nobody else will 
— and I don^t expect anyone's help either. But busi- 
ness is business you know, and a fellow has to stick to 
it, even if it is Sunday, whether he likes it or not.'* 

"That's so, Ed; but sometimes it goes against 
the grain to do it. Hope Twelve hasn't gone into the 
ditch." 

"Oh, no, I guess noi You know this infernal old 
river is forever cutting into our tracks and has already 
cost the company immense sums of money rip-rapping 
the banks along our line." 

"Yes, and no doubt it will cost the company many 
thousands more, not to mention the loss of time, traffic 
and worry of it all." 

"That's a good bet There's no telling what that 
old river is liable to do." 

"Guess I won't be able to get the "News" to-day t" 

"Jimmy Lowd sells it; get a copy of him; has 
it sent by the Continental Express. There's nothing 
wrong with that road to-day for once, wonderful as it 
may seem. No. 10 came in on time to the dot, strange 
to relate I" This bit of sarcasm was perhaps pardon- 
able, for it was proverbial that the trains of the Con- 
tinental were seldom on time, whereas it was equally 
proverbial that the Flyer Route's trains and schedule 
ran together. In fact it had become a saying that "You 
can set your clock by the Flyer Route trains." 

"Well, I won't bother about the paper," returned 
the lawyer smiling at his friend's caustic observation 
against his rival line. "It is time for services to 
begin now so I will go on to church. Wish you could 
come along with me. I'll tell Alice that confounded 
Twelve is holding you here and no doubt she will be 
very sorry for you." 
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**0h, she won't worry; there are others, you 
know/' and the operator laughed sarcastically. 

"Yes, Suter will be there, but don't let that dis- 
courage you," twitted the other. **But I must go now. 
See you this afternoon. So long." 

Now, dear reader, as the knight of the law takes 
his departure I know you suspect another explanation 
is coming — and it is. I warn you so you can skip if 
you insist on cutting out the explanations; but I warn 
you, also, it is necessary in stories — and particularly 
in this one — ^to have explanations. Of course I know 
everyone who reads stories likes to keep hot on the 
trail of the hero, his lady-love and their doings, and 
frankly confess to you that if I ever meet a man who 
can tell a good, interesting tale on paper without mess- 
ing up a large percentage of the same with these annoy- 
ing but inevitable side-issues, why I'll take off my hat 
to bim as one of the greatest geniuses of all time and 
be 'for him' forever I And I humbly admit I never 
hope to attain to such an estate ; also I am sure you will 
pardon my skepticism — or would you call it egotism? — 
in believing no one else ever will, either I 

So, let that be sufficient as an apology and let 
us proceed to take his pedigree and get acquainted 
with the young telegrapher in order to find out just 
why he has come into the game. 

Edward Keyes had been in Bivertown about two 
years pounding the telegraphic instruments in the little 
office, rustling freight, and acting as general utility 
man for the Flyer Route E. R. Co., at its station in 
Eivertown, coming from Cleveland, Ohio, and being of 
that restless spirit of the young American which makes 
him want to kick out from under the home roof -tree 
to see the world for himself and generally leads him 
westward. Landing in Rivertown one of the first ac- 
quaintances he made was that of the young lawyer. 
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Being of similar ages and having mnch in common with 
each other a boon companionship was soon established 
between them, the kind of friendships that last all 
throngh life, hence it was that the villagers had come 
naturally to associate the two young men together in 
nearly all things that concerned either of them. Yet 
there was a pronounced dissimilarity in the young men. 
At a precursory glance you would have said Keyes 
was of a rather light, superficial character, while in the 
same observation would have remarked that the lawyer 
was unusually solid, sane, deliberate and philosophical 
for one of his age, and you would have been partly right 
and slightly wrong in your estimate of the two — correct 
about Winslow but mistaken as to the telegrapher. 
While he was of a slightly nervous, impulsive, quick 
temperament and had not the physical and even moral 
strength of his friend, yet he was at bottom honest 
and a young man of admirable character. If he had a 
less logical mind and a nature not so poetic as his 
friend, he was nevertheless possessed of a sunny dispo- 
sition that made him friends wherever he went, and 
though given to sarcasm under provocation he was yet 
a very likeable young man. 

But he had one very bad habit, a vice I should 
say, prevalent in the smaller towns especially, known 
in tiie language of the street as *' crap-shooting, * * which 
had he not been addicted to would have made him stand 
much higher in the estimation of the good, religious- 
minded people of Bivertown. No doubt, kind reader, 
you are wondering why I am shaking these dry bones 
at you but the reason will appear in due time, and 
you will see how the habit named had the effect of 
changing the whole course of the young man's life 
and furnished the excuse for this story. 

If, as it is said, coming events cast their shadows 
before, certainly there are exceptions to the rule, for 
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as Edward Keyes sat and patiently attended to his 
dnties that bright Sabbath morning he did not suspect 
the great tragedy of his life which was swiftly ap- 
proaching. As he worked his instruments he looked 
out and watched the people going to church, the per- 
fume of spring flowers floating in at the open bay win- 
dow. The insistent, noisy little instruments at his hand 
clattered away: Now a hasty train order; again p. 
invitation to a wedding; a sensational murder * story;' 
a glad message from a father: *'Will get home to- 
night ;'* a despairing '^Come home; mother is dying,'' 
and so it went: The voice of the skies speaking to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, telling of its joys, its 
woes, its commonplaces, in a tongue unknown to thp 
novice, but to the practiced telegrapher — ^mere routine 



CHAPTER in. 

QUABTEBLY Mj^TlNQ. 

FlUL WinsloW walked up the isle of the little church 
and took his seat on a slightly raised platform in 
the comer of the building set aside for use of the 
choir^ bowing as he did so to the other members 
of that self important body of the village 's elite. Every 
one was there that day, for this being quarterly meet- 
ing, none would have missed it except under stress of 
dire necessity. 

Eunice Grayson, distractingly sweet — did you ever 
notice how angelically sweet the younger feminine ele- 
ments of the village church choir always appear on a 
bright May morning t — self possessed, presided at the 
organ. Next to the rail sat Alice Ridgeway, pretty, 
fidgety and with a desperate desire in her heart to flirt 
with every nice looking male in the house, by her side 
Harley Suter, a pale eyed, pale eye-browed, dyspeptic 
looking youth of twenty-two, yet passably good looking. 
To his left sat Miss Matilda Hyseigh, the leading so- 
prano, of doubtful age and exceeding plainness of per- 
son. Next to our knight of Blackstone sat Miss Daisy 
Upton, a tall and rather pretty girl of marriageable 
age. To the rear was another row of young ladies 
and gentlemen, essaying various and sundry impossible 
tenor, basso and contralto roles, whom I shall not stop 
to enumerate as they do not enter into this narrative. 
Parson Goodlow, a tall, bony man of consumptive 
aspect and middle age, arose, announced a hymn, and 
at a signal from him, as the organ began the prelude, 
the congregation stood and joined in the inspiring 
strains of ** Jesus, Lover Of My Soul." When the 

(23) 
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song had been finished the parson requested Brother 
Williams to lead in prayer. 

You have seen such men as Andrew Williams. Ev- 
ery one has, yet people pay not a great deal of atten- 
tion nor homage to his type but he is the salt of the 
earth. In outward appearance Williams was not at- 
tractive. Though not old his face was wrinkled and 
homely, his form was neither stately nor graceful, his 
clothing was plain and simple, yet a true heart beat 
beneath that careless dress, and a clean conscience 
at all times directed his rough hands to the performance 
of duty. As the man prayed so he walked in his daily 
life. No one in that audience could accuse him of 
insincerity. Even Amos Stilwell, a long, lean, cadaver- 
ous individual, with a large, hooked nose and a bald 
head, forgot his harsh criticisms when Williams prayed 
— criticisms which he never failed to express when op- 
portunity afforded. 

An important personage thus far not noted was a 
venerable looking old gentleman with long, white beard, 
who had been seated behind the pulpit absorbed in his 
books and papers during the preliminary services, but 
who, now that the prayer had been completed, arose, 
advanced to the pulpit, announced the text and read a 
chapter from the Bible. 

This was the Presiding Elder and instantly the 
congregation assumed an air of expectancy, not un- 
mingled with curiosity. Even Alice Ridgeway ceased 
to fidget and eye a certain handsome young man on 
the fourth row in front of the pulpit; Miss Matilda 
Hyseigh sat up prim; Mrs. Towner, the village gossip, 
who was sitting behind the stove — ^which had not yet 
been removed for the summer season — craned her neck 
till it was in danger of actual damage. The group in 
the ** Devil's Comer,'' a part of the church so chris- 
tened impromptu on a former occasion by an irritable 
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pastor, ceased its sly whisperings and titterings to fix 
its attention on the Presiding Elder. 

That individual began his discourse in a slow, 
measured and rather pompous style, but gathering 
speed as he proceeded soon developed a perfect storm 
of words filled with spiritual thunderbolts and fire- 
brands with which he shook and scorched his listeners. 
At times his language went beyond some of his hearers. 
By these he was rated a deep thinker and a smart man ; 
by those who understood fully he was criticised for 
showing a lack of ability to judge the capacity of his 
flock for digesting the spiritual food he fed them. He 
was even accused of bombast and a desire to over-awe 
his hearers with his superior education and command 
of language. He spoke volubly and with ease, and the 
sermon lasted the hour and a half common to rural 
districts and small country towns. 

Winslow sat very quietly through it, giving close 
attention to the preacher's tiresome discourse, though 
at times there was a trace of a smile lurking in his dark 
brown eyes, and an occasional amused glance was ex- 
changed between him and Eunice when they caught some 
of the unlearned villagers gaping at the speakers high- 
sounding aphorisms. Paul was not a member of any 
church himself, but took an interest in an indirect way 
in church work, and whatever his beliefs or lack of 
beliefs in religion he kept them to himself, although 
his mother was a devout Christian and a member of 
the other church in Eivertown. He possessed a good 
tenor voice and was a fair musician in an amateur way, 
hence it was natural that he should assist his asso- 
ciates — especially Eunice — ^who were more interested 
in the church work than he. Besides the social life of 
the village generally centers around its church choir, 
and the meetings of the two choirs of Rivertown were 
delightful littie recreations, usually held in the privacy 
of the homes of their members. 
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At the close of the sermon the Presiding Elder led 
in prayer, the choir sang another hynrn and pastor 
Goodlow dismissed the congregation in a thin, msty 
voice. 

Then it was that a tumnlt began. The good broth- 
ers and sisters rushed to the rostmm to greet the great 
man, and invitations in rustic hospitality were show- 
ered upon him from all sides. Apparently, every good 
matron in the building was quite determined Ihat he 
should accompany her home to dinner. The good man 
found himself in a dilemma and had to appeal to the 
pastor; that worthy smoothed the matter over by face- 
tiously remarking that it would be impossible for the 
Presiding Elder to go to dinner with all of them and 
he would take him to his home to decide the contro- 
versy, with which decision the good sisters had to be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the choir was taking full advantage of 
its opportunity. It is one of the dear delights of the 
country church goer to linger a few minutes after the 
services are concluded, and this the choir never misses. 
Scarcely had the last creak of the parson's voice died 
away when Alice Eidgeway's chatter began. 

**Why, Paul,*' she rattled away, addressing the 
young lawyer, **You came very near being late for the 
services. Well have to give him a tardy mark, won't 
we Eunice T*' 

''Oh, no, I hope not,*' replied the latter with a 
bright smile — at Paul. ''I suppose he forgot the time 
or his watch is slow. Besides he missed only one song 
and that is not so serious, after all.'* 

*'I plead guilty," he answered laughingly. **But 
say, Alice, I left someone mighty lonesome down at 
the depot as I came up. Do you have an idea who 
he wast" 
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**I'll venture to say I can guess,** said Eunice 
before Alice had time to respond, *'but why did he not 
come to preachingt'* 

** That's what I say,*' chimed in Alice coquettishly. 

** Because No. Twelve is late and he could not get 
off/* 

**Too bad — ^for you Alice,** consoled Eunice. 

'*Yes, just like them hateful old trains,** and Alice 
made a pretense of a pout; but she didn*t mean it. 
She was a bom flirt. 

"I thought you were going back to Oaksborough 
this morning, Eunice,** said Paul changing the subject 
intentionally, and Alice turned to her neglected dyspep- 
tic, who was discussing something with the leading 
soprano. 

**I did intend to do so but changed my mind.** 

'*As a woman will,** he laughed. 

**0h, I don*t know I Perhaps it is wise to change 
one*s mind occasionally,** she replied, a sparkle of mis- 
chief in her eyes. 

**Why, of course,** he acquiesced meekly enough, 
** besides, woman is conceded special prerogatives in 
that line, you know, without apologies. But by the way, 
how are we getting along with our 'oration.* ** 

''Well, I can hardly say. I began as I told you I 
would and worked on it about three hours yesterday 
afternoon and evening.** 

' ' Good, very good ; that ought to give you an excel- 
lent start. Now I suggest that you put in say half an 
hour each evening the coming week. You can spare 
at least that much time to devote to it can*t youf** 

"Oh, yes, to be sure, and more if necessary.** 

By this time everyone had shaken hands with the 
P. E., including the other members of the choir, and 
it was the young couple *s turn now and the run of the 
conversation was broken till they had passed out onto 
the sidewalk. Then Paul continued : 
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** Let's see, where did we leave offT Oh, yes, about 
you working half an honr each evening on the essay. 
Go ahead, then, and write it out in full; boil it down 
till you think you have it about right. Bring it down 
with you on Friday and I will come up and we will 
go over it together. ' ' 

"And then won't my vanity get an unmerciful 
ruffing f she exclaimed with a quaint little laugh. 

"Not at all. Why, Eunice, Uttle girl, I don't be- 
lieve you have any vanity — at least I have never discov- 
ered any traces of it, and surely I ought to know you," 

"Oh, you are too complimentary, Paul. But am 
I still only *a little girlt' " she asked in a tone of voice 
and manner that struck him strangely. He turned his 
face to hers. Her eyes met his in a clear, frank expres- 
sion, but he could not tell whether it was one of mirth 
or one of some deeper feeling. He answered earnestly: 

"Excuse me, Eunice; I spoke from habit. No, 
indeed, you are not just *only a little girl.' You are 
no longer the little school girl I used to know; you 
are now a woman in the fullest sense of the term, with 
aU the meaning which that grand word impUes— a high 
distinction I am proud to accord you." 

She had not bargained for this and her face went 
crimson. She knew him well enough to know that such 
an expression from him to her meant something, for 
he never passed mushy, idle compliments on her, how- 
ever prone he might be to do so with other girls in 
Rivertown — ^for the girls of Eivertown have an appe- 
tite for flattery, just like girls in other places have. 

During the pause that followed he assisted her 
down some steps at a street crossing, and they con- 
tinued their way down the middle of the street towards 
Front Street, for in dry weather Eivertown 's sidewalks 
were more of a nuisance than a benefit. 
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** Thank yon, Paul," Bhe exclaimed, at length re- 
covering her self-possession, "bnt as you said to me 
about the essay, don't overrate me." 

"Never fear it; I have not done so. Do you re- 
member when I used to say you were going to be the 
smartest and best little woman in all the world t" he 
asked, his mind running back to their childhood days. 

"Why, yes," she laughed,' "but poor child, your 
vision was not so broad then as now, and you will have 
to surrender that delusion as we have to surrender 
so many of our bright, childish dreams." 

"No, I don't thiuk I shall, Eunice, for" — here they 
passed onto a rock pavement in front of a saloon, 
around which a crowd always hung, although that ill 
smelling placed was closed owing to Sunday restrictions. 
The crowd parted respectfully enough but stood staring 
impudently, as a crowd always does, when a pretty 
woman passes. 

The annoyance of having to pass the place made 
Eunice lose the thread of conversation until they had 
arrived almost at the steps whidi led to her home, 
located in the rooms above the post-office and Squire 
Grayson's general store, facing Front Street, the rail- 
roads and river. 

"WeU, this will be about as far as I go, I guess," 
exclaimed Paul jovially, as they paused at the foot 
of the stairway, which led up to the second floor on the 
outside of the building, with a small platform land- 
ing at the top. 

"By the way, Paul, come up and take dinner with 
ns. You have not dined with us in quite a long time." 

"Thanks, Eunice, I should like ever so much to 
do so but mother is expecting callers to-day, and she 
will sure raise a row if I fail to be there. Be sure 
to bring the declamation with you when you come down 
Friday. I suppose you will return to Oaksborough this 
afternoon!" 
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**Tes; Frank will drive me over in the bnggy.'' 

**Well, I won't see you any more, then, till Friday 
evening, so good bye till then/' 

*'Good bye, Paul." 

With a friendly handshake they parted, just as 
the best, most confidential of friends part for a few 
days only, two bright, ambitious, hopeful young beings, 
eager for what the future held for them, neither having 
conscious thoughts of love or marriage, little dreaming 
of how fate was shaping their lives, she tripping lightly 
up the stairway and he turning and walking rapidly 
towards his home. 

**By George," he mused as he retraced the route 
they had come almost back to the church, * * Eunice Gray- 
son is far and away ahead of any girl I know. It seems 
to me some new charm strikes me every time I 
see her although I have known her all her life. She 
certainly is developing into a fine woman. Wonder 
if she likes that fellow, WilbertonT But what do I 
caref He seems to be a pretty nice sort of fellow and 
if Eunice takes a notion to marry him it's none of my 
affair. But she is peculiar I Well, I guess she knows 
her own mind. 

** Wonder what love is like, anyhow! Surely, if 
it is accurately described by the average novelist or poet 
it must be a state of insanity, an extravagant mental 
and emotional exhiliration, a hysteria of the mind, un- 
real and inexplicable, never to be appreciated or under- 
stood in its vagaries until experienced." 

Never having been in love he naturally knew noth- 
ing of its freaks, its wild flights, its absurd moods and 
tenses, its everything except ordinary commonplaceness 
and common sense. It had not yet entered as a disturb- 
ing element into his life and his mind turned to it to-day 
merely as a passing speculation. He seldom gave the 
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snbject serions thought, and had forgotten it by the 
time he reached his home, a trim, neat cottage with a 
well kept grassy lawn in front almost opposite the 
church he had attended As he paused to admire a 
row of early flowers that lined the brick pathway lead- 
ing up to the porch of the cottage Jimmy Lowd, the 
paper boy came along, and having two * extras* Paul 
bought his Sunday News, greatly to Jimmy's satis- 
faction. 

When Paul entered the house Mrs. Winslow looked 
at him with mild reproof, yet not quite able to hide 
her motherly pride and love. 

**I trust I have not delayed dinner, Mother,'* he 
began apologetically, as he bowed to the company, **for 
if I have that will make the second time I have been 
accused of tardiness to-day. I walked home with Eunice 
after the services, so perhaps that will explain." 

"Oh, yes, that is the way with you boys," she re- 
joined good humoredly yet as if greatly injured at his 
apparent neglect. * * You take a great deal more interest 
in some girl than in your old mothers. Of course I 
will admit the attraction is much greater, which fur- 
nishes some excuse for the offense. Eunice is an unusu- 
ally nice girl and I don't blame you for being inter- 
ested in her." 

**She is preparing her graduating essay. Mother," 
he returned in the same genial manner which indicated 
the confidential comradeship existing between mother 
and son, "and I am to be 'critique plenipotentiary ex- 
traordinary, ' so you see my high oflBce requires my most 
distinguished and close attention." 

"Oh," gasped his mother at this broadside of big 
bombast, and straightway, as if fearing another out- 
burst, disappeared through the door leading into the 
dining room, leaving Paul to entertain the guests. 

Some moments later she re-appeared to announce 
dinneap — ^we of the West cannot somehow imbibe the 
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habit of saying 4nnch' or 4iiiicheoii' to designate the 
midday meal, that is we plain people cannot get the 
habit--and a happy group it was that encircled that 
unpretentious family board. Simplicity, grace and in- 
formality ruled. Mrs. Winslow^s warm hospitality 
made it a pleasure to sit at her table. Paul, always 
bright, fairly sparkled with wit. Danny, a youngster 
adopted into the family, as small boys often do, created 
a sensation of merriment by declaring that *' nobody 
in the world can make as good biscuits as Mrs. Winslow 
can'* with which solemn sentiment the company laugh- 
ingly agreed. 

While this goodly company are enjoying Mrs. Wins- 
low's hospitality let us take a look into the Winslow 
household. Mrs. Winslow was a woman once known 
at once admired and loved, a devout Christian without 
Pharisaical self righteousness or the prudery that 
makes the worldling scoff at the church and its pro- 
fessed followers. Hers was not a nature to run to 
ostentatious display but the true, gentle kind that de- 
lights in doing quiet, little helpful acts daily for those 
in need of such ministrations, continual little sacrifices 
for others for the sake of doing good, the kind of chari- 
ties that make of Christianity a daily living force in 
the world and rob the cynic of the right to condemn 
the church and its followers as being a sham, a whited 
sepulchre of dead, dry bones. To her faith without 
works meant nothing; well meaning charity was less 
than nothing unless it delivered the goods. She never 
did believe that prayers would avail anything without 
the active assistance of the supplicant, and her rule of 
conduct was based on that line. 

Morton Winslow had died when Paul was fifteen, 
leaving a small competence in the shape of life insur- 
ance and some real-estate, part of which was the cottage 
in which the family lived. Mrs. Winslow, by that mirac- 
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nlons ability given to some good women had managed to 
keep the boy in school until he was almost of age, at 
which time he had acquired a fair education and en- 
tered Judge Ray's office to study law. His salary was 
of course very small at first, though it had advanced a 
few stages, and this combined with the returns from 
the investment left by the father had enabled the 
mother and son to live happily and comfortably, if not 
in luxury. 

So, in this satisfactory, if quiet home life, the young 
man was in no hurry to marry. He rather shrank from 
the responsibilities and uncertainties of married life 
anyhow. Besides, there was not in Eivertown a girl, 
excepting Eunice Grayson, who even approached his 
ideal. Not that he considered them inferior, socially, 
but because mainly of their lack of education and ac- 
complishments, excellencies which, perhaps in his own 
intellectual development, he may have over-rated the 
necessity of possessing. However, he treated them all 
with uniform respect and courtesy and never dropped 
the slightest hint that he considered them lacking in 
any particular. He realized that the girls of the vil- 
lage were sadly handicapped, that most of their parents 
were too poor to send their children off to higher insti- 
tutions of learning, and that Eivertown girls' education 
generally ended with their exit from the village school, 
but he did not realize that these same higher institu- 
tions of learning are not the greatest contributors to 
happy married life, nor that when it comes to love 
education, accomplishments and everything else weigh 
nothing for or against the individual. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Judge Bay. 

THE young lawyer sat at his desk busily engaged 
with the affairs of the office, the incidents just re- 
lated having passed out of his mind. So absorbed 
was he that he failed to hear a slow, measured step 
outside till a form appeared in the doorway, so changing 
the light as to attract his attention from his work. Then 
raising his eyes they met the kindly and approving 
glance of Judge Bay. 

**Good morning Paul, my boy. Hard at work, as 
usual, I see. Well, I am glad to see it, glad to see it. 
That is the way in which men are made,'* was the 
stately old gentleman's greeting. Probably that was 
the thousandth time in which the Judge had greeted 
Paul in exactly the same words and manner. 

**Good morning. Judge,'' replied the young man 
rising and wheeling an easy chair up to the desk as 
the old gentleman slowly entered the office. "Yes, 
sir, I am very busy and feared you would not get 
time to stop by on your way to Oaksborough. There 
are several things I wish to consult you about before 
acting finally upon them. I might have attended to 
them myself but thought it best to consult you first." 

** Quite right, Paul, quite right — ^from your point 
of view. But I am getting to depend upon you so much 
of late that I am beginning to think you are the real 
head of this concern," said the Judge as he stood his 
gold headed cane against a window casing, gently de- 
posited his shining, old time beaver hat on the top of 
a book-case, and seated himself at the desk by Paul, 
who had re-seated himself. 

(34) 
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'*I thank you for the compliment, sir, bnt still I 
hardly feel like taking affairs all in my own hands/' 

**Well, my boy, that is natural. I know you are 
a bit too modest about your own ability. But I have 
concluded to give you something more substantial than 
compliments; so, beginning from the first of May your 
salary will be increased ten dollars per month above 
the present rate, or sixty dollars per month until fur- 
ther arrangements/' 

**Why, thank you, and thank you again. Judge. 
I — ^I-I didn't expect this," stammered the young man, 
rising and attempting to take the Judge's hand in 
grateful acknowledgment of the ** compliment ; " but 
the old gentleman waved him off grandly and continued : 

** There, there, that will do; we will not discuss the 
matter further. Sit down and let us see what it is 
that you are troubling yourself about. ' ' 

''Here is an abstract that is giving me some trou- 
ble," rejoined Paul, again seating himself and taking 
a many paged document from a drawer and handing it 
to Judge Ray. The old jurist adjusted his spectacles, 
spread the paper out upon the desk and soon the two 
were absorbed in records which went back to Oaks 
County's early history. 

Judge Ray was of that distinctive type of old school 
southern gentlemen, a type now becoming very rare, 
alike peculiar and interesting in this commercial and 
essentially, practical age. Of southern parentage, bred 
and reared in the south, surrounded by its people and 
customs he naturally imbibed its instincts and its 
ethics. A southron he would always be, and an old style 
southron at that. He never caught up with the modern 
spirit of the times, and indeed had no desire to do so. 
Although forced to live in the present, physically, his 
real life, his hopes were of the past. The hustling 
age of the present had outgrown him and left him with 
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the past but he cared not. His ideal remained with 
the old sonth. 

Conditions over which he had no control arising 
early in his life had cansed him to decide to turn his 
face westward and leave the land of his nativity. He 
had come to the great old commonwealth of Missouri 
when that state was little more than a wilderness, there 
being but a few towns and villages dotting its grassy 
hillsides and fertile valleys. In those days you did not 
speed across this empire in palace cars or in luxurious 
automobiles, but rather, had the dioice of two routes — 
up river by a tedious, puflSng * side-wheeler' steamboat 
of diminutive size and large with inconvenience, or over- 
land — ^in a * prairie schooner,' on horseback or on foot. 

When, therefore, half a century before the time of 
which I write the Judge, then a very slender limb of the 
law, walked down the gang-plank of one of the little 
river steamers and stepped on shore in front of Eiver- 
town a great loneliness came over him. No doubt he 
felt as if he were being swallowed up forever from the 
great world, home and loved ones. 

Notwithstanding these feelings, brought on by the 
forbidding prospect, he came determined to stick it 
out. His native shrewdness and foresight told him 
that these conditions would soon change; he knew the 
inpouring tide of immigration would soon transform 
the face of nature; that these jungles and refuges for 
wild animals would in a few years be replaced by 
waving green and gold fields of wheat and com, or- 
chards of luscious fruits, the homes and busy scenes 
of civilization. 

At this early date Bivertown was one of the most 
important market points on the Missouri River. It was 
the distributing and shipping point for the larger part 
of the northwestern section of the state, and St Louis, 
from which its supplies were drawn, was in turn the 
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market to which was shipped the surplus hemp, tobacco, 
peltSy grain and other products of the district. 

But Eivertov/n's commercial prestige began to de- 
cline with the advance of steam railroads across the 
state, and as the steamboat traffic on the Missouri grad- 
ually sank into insignificance in like manner its trade 
dwindled until the coal business sprang up, without 
which the village would doubtless have sunken into ob- 
livion. The first county seat of government was located 
at Old Bivertown in the early part of the 19th century 
long before Oaksborough had even been thought of, but 
the last named village, coming into existence, being 
nearer the center of the county and soon outstripping 
its more ancient rival, the records and affairs of the 
public were removed to the newer village, where they 
remain. 

Nearly all these changes the Judge had seen. At 
first his life had been an odd mixture of those of the 
farmer, tradesman, lawyer and politician, in all of which 
he had been reasonably successful. He had twice rep- 
resented his county in the state legislature and was at 
present serving his second term as Probate Judge. 

KjQown from one end of the county to the other 
he was generally looked upon as being rather close and 
unprogressive, yet he was courtly and dignified, scrupu- 
lously exact, calmly calculating and strictly just in all 
his dealings. 

People often wondered why the Judge preferred to 
live in Eivertown when so many of his interests lay 
in the county seat. It may have been one of his pe- 
culiar traits, of which he possessed many. His resi- 
dence, grim and stately stood upon a lofty hill over- 
looking the river and valley, and commanded a mag- 
nificent view, the panorama spreading itself at one's 
feet like a veritable fairyland. It was probably this 
more than anything else tiiat held him in the older vil- 
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lage. There was a touch of romance and poetic senti- 
ment yet remaining in him notwithstanding his active 
business career had dinmied the instincts of the old, 
dreamy southland. He still found pleasure in the class- 
ics of literature and the beauties of nature, and the 
environment suited his declining years. His old man- 
sion, like himself, stood up in imposing grandeur among 
its neighbors, in strict southern style, as lonely and 
distinctive in its surroundings as the Judge himself, a 
landmark of a fading type and passing age, and a re- 
buke to modem energy and progress. 

Young lawyer Ray had married at the age of 
thirty, but no heir had come to perpetuate his name 
and inherit his wealth. This, of course was a source of 
secret grief to the Judge, for what southern gentleman 
is not proud of his name, especially if that name has 
never been associated with dishonor t 

Thus, it had come about that when Morton "Wins- 
low, the closest friend the Judge ever had and also a 
southerner, at the height of a promising career, lay 
down and died the attention of the Judge was fixed on 
Paul, then a lad of fifteen attending the village school 
of Lower Eivertown. 

This attention did not take definite form till five 
years later when Paul graduated at the College of 
Oaksborough, when he offered the youth a place in his 
office. The prospect pleased the boy, his mother was 
delighted, and so Paul had entered into his work with 
a will. 

The old Judge had grown to love and trust his 
protege almost as his own son, and would have in- 
creased his salary, whether the business justified it or 
not but for certain motives far removed from those with 
which his charitably minded neighbors would have cred- 
ited hinoL. 

He very well understood the value of the training 
through which the young man was passing and had 
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too broaa a Knowledge of hnman natare to allow his 
affections for Paul to get the better of his jadgment in 
the treatment of a character which was in the process 
of building, and determined to let the young lawyer 
work out his own destiny by patient, careful and per- 
sistent effort. And he had builded excellently well, as 
all that knew Paul Winslow could testify. 

A striking contrast the two lawyers presented this 
morning as they sat working side by side, the wavy 
brown locks of the younger man almost mingling with 
the frosty white ones of the old jurist; the one in the 
morning and hope of life, the other almost at its sun- 
set; the one gazing eagerly forward to the joys the 
day should bring, the other looking backward through 
the mists and sunshine and calmly contemplating its 
peaceful dose. 

At last the Judge, having gone over all the papers 
to Paul's satisfaction, arose, replaced his gold rimmed 
spectacles in their case and reached for his hat and 
cane. Paul would have got them for the old gentleman 
but well knew that would have hurt the Judge's feelings. 

"You will scarcely get to Oaksborongh before noon, 
will you, Judge 1" he asked as he glanced at the clock, 
which indicated a quarter after ten. 

"Oh, yes; the roads are in fine condition. I can 
make the drive in an hour and a half." It was a forty 
minutes drive for a spirited team, but the Jadge was 
deliberate in all things, driving not excepted. 

"When shall I expect you again, sir!" 

"Well," replied the old gentleman with slow preci- 
sion, "perhaps I shall stop by on my way over in the 
morning. The docket is heavy, very heavy this term, 
and that will cause me to have to throw all the more 
work and responsibility on you." 

"I do not object to the work so long as I am able 
to perform it." 
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**Ah, well, my boy, you do not give yourself full 
credit. Bemember, confidence is half the battle. It 
will never do for a lawyer to be modest. He must 
put on a bold front to inspire others with confidence 
in him. He should always ASSUME to know whether 
he knows or not. More than thaf continued the vet- 
eran lawyer, growing animated with his subject, "you 
should not only know the affairs of your clients but 
you should i)ossess a full knowledge of the clients them- 
selves. The conduct of all men is to be closely watched 
by him who would be successful in business. Regard 
ALL men as prone to dishonesty until proven true be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt. A selfish, if not unjust and 
even cruel policy, you will say, young, generous and 
inexperienced as you are, but such is the wisdom of 
those who have paid for their teachings dearly by trav- 
eling over the rough road, and the man who fails to 
be guided by it will never make much of a financial 
success in life. ' * 

**I do not doubt the wisdom of it but such a rule 
would seem to be unnecessarily harsh and at times 
lead to great injustice.'* 

** Owing to the point of view, my boy, owing to the 
I)oint of view. But it is time I should be off. Bemem- 
ber, I leave everything in your hands and do not be 
afraid to act in my absence,*' and with this parting 
injunction the old Judge, erect and as dignified as if 
leaving the highest tribunal in the land passed out onto 
the deserted front street of Bivertown. Paul would 
have assisted him into the buggy if he had dared but 
was too wise to proffer his services. What, anyone 
have the audacity to offer to assist the old gentleman 
when he was still sound of limb and vigorous (t) of 
bodyt No, Paul would not commit so unpardonable a 
blunder. 

The young man stood in the doorway of the office 
and watdied the Judge's buggy slowly climb the long 
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hill east of the post-ofBce, roand the top of the hill and 
finally pass ont of sight towards Oaksborough, then 
tnmed, seated himself in the easy oESce chair and gave 
himself up to thought. 

"By George," he mentally exclaimed, "life cer- 
tainly has its peculiarities, and it never held a greater 
one than Judge Bay 1 He sorely is a singular man. His 
neighbors accuse him of being close-fisted. Even I, only 
day before yesterday was kicking at his apparent lack 
of appreciation of my services, when as a matter of 
fact I may not be worth what he was already paying 
me. But here he comes along suddenly and without 
warning raises my salary ten per month 1 Well, it's an 
agreeable surprise; and won't Mother be glad for my 
saket Dear old Mother, the best that ever lived I What 
on earth could tempt me to leave her, in however com- 
fortable circumstances, to go chasing off in search of 
a phantom fortune, perhaps never to return to her sideT 

"No, I thank you Mr. Gfoldseeker, my present lot 
is far from unbearable. Your wiles, it is true, are 
somewhat enticing, but they are too mythical. They 
promise so much to the eager fortune hunter, but you 
disappoint so many in comparison to the number you 
favor. May I not easier be in the larger number than 
of the smaUer electf I rather think so. Therefore I 
will dismiss your charming presence, at least for the 
time and content myself a little longer here in 'sleepy, 
little old Eivertown.* " 



CHAPTEB V. 
Cboquet. 

IT was late in the afternoon of the day following the 
one in which we left the young lawyer seated in his 
office indulging in speculations more pleasant to him 
than those with which this narrative opens. Edward 
Keyes, the telegrapher, had just called to him to come 
over and join in a game of croquet. The Flyer Boute 
depot was less than a stone's throw from Paul's office, 
but a few rods from the river, and the only building 
in Upper Eivertown which lay south of the tracks. 

Having nothing in particular demanding his atten- 
tion and thinking to divert his mind after an unusually 
hard day's work, the lawyer closed the office, crossed 
the railroad yards and joined a group of young men 
on the playground adjoming the depot on the east, 
where the players were already selecting mallets and 
balls, little dreaming how far reaching in its effects 
that game would be. The idea that the simple, home- 
like game should have the effect of radically changing 
the course of half a dozen human lives would have 
seemed to him preposterous at the time, yet such it 
proved, and it often recurred to him in after years 
that if ever there was a game of fate played, certainly 
that was one, with its unromantic little set of mallets, 
balls, wickets and posts. 

Among the players was young Harley Suter, with 
whom the reader is already slightly acquainted and will 
also remember that he is an admirer of Alice Bidge- 
way. Now, as was well known in Bivertown and as 
the reader will also presume, Edward Keyes had paid 
some attention to the little flirt, and thereby incurred 

(42) 
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the secret but undying hatred of Snter. Not that Keyes 
cared for Alice, for he knew she was a notoriona co- 
quette, althoogh ever so pretty, but because of his fnn- 
loving nature. He took a delight in "beating Snter's 
time" as he expressed it, merely for the sake of en- 
joying the other's discomfiture — a kind of rivalry which 
probably ante-dates recorded history. He bore the 
youth no ill wiU and treated him with the utmost re- 
spect — outwardly at least. While Suter appeared to 
treat his rival in a like manner yet Keyes realized his 
dislike ; therefore it was no surprise to the agent when 
this feeling showed itself in an open rapture. 

The game started off pleasantly enough, Paul and 
Edward taking red and yellow, Suter and another young 
man choosing green and brown, old Dr. Fillington and 
the day agent of the Continental Railroad accepting the 
last colors, pink and orange. 

There are few games more prolific of wran^ng 
than this same ladylike, innocent appearing game, cro- 
quet. Positively, the loudest mouthed 'fan' in bleach- 
ers or grandstand, or even on the diamond cannot outdo 
the wire-ball-wicket fiend. He is the most quarrelsome 
of cranks. 

All went well until near the end of the game, which 
was 'close,' when Keyes was making a clear run for 
the return stake, his partner having gone 'rover' and 
lying in a convenient position to be 'posted' should 
Edward clear the last wicket. Having just glanced in 
some other direction I cannot say whether Keyes really 
did something he should not have done, at that moment, 
or whether Snter's ill nature just naturally boiled over 
against his doubly successful rival. Anyhow, he made 
some biting remark about Edward's playing. The lat- 
ter straightened up with a flaming face and a hot reply 
leaped to his lips; but conquering his passion he at- 
tempted to laugh the matter off by saying: 
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** Don't kick, Suter, just because yon are getting 
beaten. ' ' 

^*I don't kick when anyone beats me on the square," 
replied the latter with a sneer. 

^^Do you mean to say I am not playing fair!" with 
rising inflection of voice and his face again reddening. 

^^I'd not put you above it," sullenly. The other 
players had paused to listen at the altercation, for 
knowing the temper of the two they expected something 
to come of it. Paul started to interpose as peace- 
maker, but Keyes waved him off and continued: 

*^But do you mean to say I cheated, Suter!" 

**Yes, by 1 I dol" furiously answered the 

other losing all self control. 

**You're a d liar, you dog;" and with that the 

two sprang at each other. But Paul, expecting the 
encounter, had prepared for it and sprang between the 
belligerents before either had time to inflict any serious 
damage upon the other. Although Keyes struggled 
fiercely to get at his opponent it was useless, for hid 
strength was no match for the young lawyer's; and 
the other players had no trouble quieting Suter, who, 
uttering black things, straightway took himself off to- 
wards his home. 

Edward was heartily ashamed of himself as soon 
as his anger had cooled, and had young Suter returned 
and asked forgiveness would freely, even gladly have 
taken the other's hand in friendship and laughed heart- 
ily over the affair. There was no part of malice in his 
make-up. His anger rose quickly and subsided just 
as quickly, after he had had time to reflect upon the 
folly of acting upon the impulse of the moment 

But not so with Harley Suter; he never forgave 
a real or fancied injury; and this trait being well 
known to Keyes naturally the latter could not well make 
any effort at a reconciliation without some outward 
sign from Suter. 
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It is imnecessary to say that game of croquet re- 
mains unfinished to this day. Of course all the players 
except Suter deeply regretted the occurrence, for it 
would create a sensation in Eivertown where everybody 
knew everybody else's business, and where the news 
of any happening or gossip circulated with astonishing 
celerity. 

If there is any method of drawing a crowd to- 
gether quicker tiian by pulling off a stxeet fight, that 
method has never been discovered; and doubtless he 
who discovers it will be able to pull down a handsome 
fortune from the patronage of sundry interests which 
are yearning to reach the public attention — and purse. 
While there was none to profit in a financial way from 
the crowd attracted by the Suter-Keyes row it did illus- 
trate the foregoing observation, for it seemed at least 
half the male popxdation of the town was on the ground 
almost before the smoke of battle had cleared away. 
Among the crowd were two evil looking negroes who 
bad witnessed the encounter, and who were known as 
worthless loafers whose only occupation seemed to be 
to "shoot craps" with whomsoever they found willing. 
They preyed on the more industrious and less intelli- 
gent negroes of Rivertown, and — I blush to admit it — 
some white young men of the village, among them Har- 
ley Suter and Edward Keyea. 

That was why Qiej joined the crowd with such 
easy familiarity in joking Keyes about his narrow es- 
cape from a sound threshing. They would not have 
dared such familiiirity with Paul Winslow, for he never 
mixed with them except in matters of strict business or 
of unavoidable necessity, and they therefore respected 
him the more, but with Keyes it was easy sailing. 
They discussed the fighting abilities of Keyes and 
Snter, mimicked the eager manner in which the bellig- 
erents went at each other, to the immense enjoyment 
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of the crowd, speculated on what the outcome would 
have been had Suter and Keyes been allowed to *^go it 
to a finish;'' and not till Number Seven, a splendid 
modem fast mail train, swept past the station like a 
hurricane, did they conclude their entertainment, after 
which the crowd dispersed. 

Paul returned to his oflSce, locked up, and waited 
for Keyes, who presently came along with the mail 
bags — ^for it is one of the pleasant duties of the station 
agents of Eivertown to deliver the mail to the post- 
oflSce as well as to go there for the outgoing mail. 

** Pretty good load you have there, Ed; let me 
take one of those mail bags," said the lawyer, taking 
the article named as the other joined him. 

**Yes; you know a country station agent has to be 
drayman, expressman^ bill collector, freight rustler, 
messenger boy, general utility man and the dickens 
knows what-all to hold his job," replied Keyes, nothing 
loath to surrender the pouch. 

**Say, that's not very light. Must be filled with 
weighty reading matter." 

**0h, come off, Paul; don't spring any comedy on 
me. I'm so nervous. That fellow scared me so. Say, 
old fellow," he continued, gazing at the lawyer re- 
proachfully, ^*I wish you'd let me get one good punch 
at him anyhow. No, I don't either I I've got nothing 
against Suter and don't want to hurt hiuL I'm glad 
you held me. Gee, I didn't know you were so stout I 
Couldn't wiggle after you got hold of me." 

^'I'm sorry it occurred, Ed, and hope Suter won't 
raise it again, for I might not act so promptly next 
time," returned the peacemaker, ignoring the compli- 
ment to his physical strength. 

**Well, I'm not going to run from him to keep out 
of his way, and if he starts it again I'll try my best 
to ^ do him. ' ' ' Fateful words I Little thought either 
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of the young men how those two words would be flung 
back in their faces. They were passing Erks & Son's 
Grocery, in front of which sat a crowd, nearly every 
one of whom heard Edward's last remark. The two 
continued their way towards the post-office, discussing 
other affairs, Edward's inadvertent threat not impress- 
ing itself on their minds. 

K you wish to study the affairs of the village at 
first hand just go to its post-office at mail time. There 
you will generally see its most interesting and peculiar 
characters; there you can quickly learn of many of 
its most quaint habits and characteristics. Eivertown 
was no exception of its class, saving, perhaps, that it 
boasted a mail service second to none, enjoying the 
distinction of receiving eight or ten separate mails per 
day and sending out as many more, whether there were 
any matter to go in the pouches or not — a distinction 
rather irrelevant to the business interests of the village. 

'Squire Grayson was the post-master, and the front 
comer of his store, on the left as you entered, was set 
aside for the requirements of the government, the 
remainder of the building being devoted to a general 
line of merchandise, including about everything from 
miners' lard oil to ladies' hosiery and jeweiry. The 
'Squire, being generally in poor health, threw most of 
the management of the office and store on his youngest 
son, Frank, a young man of diminutive stature, ener- 
getic habits and fair business qualifications. 

As the lawyer and agent entered and piled the mail 
bags under the counter to be opened and sorted, the 
usual crowd was collected waiting the distribution. 
Alice Ridgeway and Daisy Upton sat at the counter where 
ladies goods were dispensed whispering and tittering 
over the affair between Keyes and Suter. Amos Stil- 
well had followed the two young men to the postoffice 
and leaned against a counter to the rear discussing to a 
small group of men in his grumbling, harsh voice and 
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harsher bat perhaps as tmthfol langaage, a brother 
in the chnrch who bad wronged another brother in the 
renting of a piece of land; two young men were ex- 
amining a big catalog of samples of a Chicago tailoring 
house for which Frank Qrayson was agent. 

Dr. Pillington^ who after the abrupt termination 
of the game of croquet, had returned to his office, but 
as was his custom, had followed the mail to the post- 
office, now stood talking to the two friends. 

And so the crowd stood and lounged, laughed and 
chaffed, as a crowd will do when it has nothing in 
particulfu* to occupy its attention, waiting eagerly for 
the delivery of the mail to begin, as if expecting a 
bag full of important missives, when, as a matter of 
fact, many of its number did not get a letter once a 
month. When the little wii^et was finally thrown up 
there was a rush as if everyone was determined to be 
first to enquire for mail; and when some of them were 
met by a short 'nothing for yon' they turned away 
looking as disappointed as if they had not expected it. 
Among the latter were Alice Bidgeway and Miss Daisy 
Upton. 

"What, no mail to-day, Alice?" asked Keyes as 
the deputy p. m. slid a couple of letters through the 
wicket to him, while Paul walked past the couple and 
joined Miss Daisy, who bri^tened at bis approach. 

"No, not even a patent medicine circular," was 
the quick retort of the little flirt, and this allusion to a 
very common nuisance started a laugh at her expense, 
in which she, however joined, ^e was inclined to be 
witty, this little wild rose. 

"I'm awfully sorry for you — ^to be forgotten so," 
said Edward consolingly as the two couples paired 
off and started to leave the building. 

"I suggest, Ed, that you could drop her a' letter 

in the office that wouJd be more interesting than a patent 

circular, couldn't he Miss Daisy 1" put in PauL 
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**I should think so; suppose you try it Mr. Edf 
returned Miss Daisy with a giggle. 

^*Aw, that would be a breach-of-the-what would- 
you-call-itf — Postal etiquette — t when he is right here 
to speak for himself, *' was the ready response of the 
little coquette, whose language was often less elegant 
than expressive. They had left the post-office and were 
walking along the front street, Edward and Alice lead- 
ing, Paul and Miss Daisy a few steps in the rear. The 
conversation— or chatter, rather — ^lagged till they had 
passed the saloon. 

*^ After all,'' resumed Edward in a lower tone, "I 
believe I prefer talking to writing. It's much less trou- 
ble, and and you don't have to wait for the answers. 
By the way, Alice, I hated like the deuce to miss church 
services yesterday and last night, but of course you 
didn't miss me, did you!" Paul and Miss Daisy had 
dropped back out of earshot. 

**0h, yes I did; you know I did." 

*^ Honest, now, did you really!" 

**Why, of course; how you talkl Paul told me 
the reason you couldn't come and he knows I was 
disappointed. 

*^ That's a good, sweet little girl. I'm glad you 
think enough of me to feel disappointed about it," but 
she knew as well as he did that he was lying, that he 
did not care a rap about the services and that his dis- 
appointment was feigned. Like most flirts she was 
tolerably wise in little games of deceit. 

^ ^ Oh, you '11 make me blush if you don 't hush that, ' ' 
she said, giving him a rouguish look that plainly meant 
**keep it up." 

'*0h, will I! Well, then I will just see you blush 
some. I do love to see your cheeks the color of that 
flower," pointing to an early blooming peony in a yard 
they were passing, and the comparison was a good one, 
for the delicate tints of her cheeks resembled the pink 

4 
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and white of the petals of the flower. ^^It makes you 
so much prettier,'* he continued, — ^**not that you are 
not always pretty but — *' 

** There you go, now I You'd flatter an angel, I 
believe," she interrupted, leading him far as possible. 

**0f course I would if she were sweet as you are, 
Alice. You don't know — " 

^*Why, Ed, you're getting awful I The idea of com- 
paring me to an angell" 

"Well, my comparison may not be a good one. 
But I know it would not be any easier to love one than 
you, for you are — " 

"Oh, hush, you naughty boy," but he caught her 
hand and gave it a sly quick squeeze as they walked 
side by side. The other couple, meanwhile, paused at 
the gate of the home of Miss Daisy Upton. With a few 
parting remarks, which were probably of a natare simi- 
lar to those Alice Ridgeway was eagerly listening to 
Paul left the young lady standing there, her face also 
resembling the peony, which plant had been placed 
there by Miss Daisy's own hands. Calling to Ed that 
he would be down to the depot after supper he went on 
to his own home. 

Edward and Alice continued their way until they 
arrived at the home of Andrew Williams, with whom 
he boarded. Alice's home being but a little distance 
beyond and the sun not yet having set he did not ac- 
company her farther, but he stood at the gate and 
watched her a few moments as she walked homeward. 

** Beats the dickens," he reflected *'how a fellow 
will go on with a silly littie girl like that. Flatter and 
lie when you know she knows you are lying. Alice is 
really a Uttle beauty, but she has been sadly spoiled, 
and by just such trash as I have just been feediog her, 
yet they all expect it. Whose fault is it that Alice 
has been spoiled! Everybody's, including her own. 
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Seems to be every pretty girPs fate to be flattered — an 
agreeable martyrdom, indeed! Who can resist it! 
Who wants to resist it! Takes a mighty sensible girl 
to run the gauntlet and come out untouched — a girl who 
will always make a fellow stay in his place, yet hold 
out all those charms that endear her to him. 

'*But that's not a girl — that's a woman. And to 
be a woman she must first be a girl, so that leads the 
proposition in a circle back to the starting point. 

**Yet it strikes me there is nothing really bad about 
Alice Bidgeway, no matter what people say about flirt- 
ing. Everybody wants to flirt, only some are more suc- 
cessful than others and like it better. Great harm may 
come of it but I must confess I never actually knew 
of a case of that kind. I think it all comes from the 
story books. They moralize by the page and ream on 
the dangers of flirting; they have fits when they see 
a coquette coming but what does it amount tol Don't 
I know, as well as everyone else that knows Alice, that 
she is a flirt and where 's the danger! 

' * I notice, too, that when a fellow gets * dead in love ' 
with some girl who turns him down, his period of 
mourning is generally very brief, and he soon consoles 
himself with some other fair damsel, and so on, till he 
does find one that will take him in out of the chilly air. 

"People say Alice acts silly, and maybe she does 
but I know she has good sense. Then, too, her heart 
is really all right. Wonder what our fire fighting scrap- 
per, Mr. Suter, would say if he should suddenly ac- 
quire a little piece of information I have — namely, that 
the girl does not care a rap for either of us but really 
loves Paul Winslowf Dear old Paul, the boy I think 
a great deal more of than any girll I'm no particularly 
good judge of human nature but I know as well as 
if they had spoken it that, although Alice tries to flirt 
with nearly every boy in Rivertown, she really loves 
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Paul, and that he, while seeming not to notice it, is fully 
aware of it, but cares for her only in a friendly way. 
For he is too honorable to take advantage of it as some 
scoundrels would. Well, I don't blame the girll Who 
would not love himt I'm glad I'm not a woman, for if I 
was I might find myself in Alice Ridge way's fixl" His 
thoughts were interrupted by Mrs. Williams' voice in- 
forming him supper was ready. That good woman 
greeted him cheerily and remarked that he seemed to 
be in an unusually thoughtful mood. 

**Why," he replied in his merry boyish way, *^you 
know I am not used to having to think much, but events 
this afternoon have been such as to require me to 
exercise a little grey matter." Notwithstanding a 
woman's natural timidity in matters of fighting and 
bloody mixups, she laughed heartily at his comical de- 
scription of the encounter with Suter, and the sedate 
Mr. Williams grinned broadly, not offering any fatherly 
reproofs. 

Keye's duties were such that he took his evening 
meal between trains, returning to the station after 
supper to continue his work till the late flyer passed, 
dropping the last mail and taking one from the hook. 

As he and Paul sat in the little office carelessly 
joking each other and indulging in conversation com- 
mon to young men of their ages, waiting the passing 
of the train at 9 :30 the little instruments clattered their 
ceaseless, monotonous burden of song. They told of 
the world's busy cares, and its tragedies; they spoke 
joy to other's ears; they rattled off the gossip of some 
idlers along the line, but not a sound, not a hint did 
they give to the two young men of the swiftly approach- 
ing tragedy in their lives. They uttered no warning 
of the approach of the cloud which would soon settle 
down over Eivertown like a funeral pall. 



CHAPTER VI: 
**Past School Days/' 

F FRIDAY evening had come and with a cahnness of 
beauty that lay like a benediction over tranquil, 
modest little Rivertown. A few strollers moved 
slowly up and down its unlighted front street, but 
there being nothing in the way of a public attraction 
for entertainment the town seemed to have gone to 
sleep almost before the day was done; but despite the 
absence of artificial lights there was no darkness that 
night, for scarcely had the sun disappeared behind the 
hills west of Rivertown when the moon, a pale yellow 
disc, like some gigantic, painted face, emerged from 
behind the hills across the valley and river, apparently 
rising right out of the historic little city of Valleyview, 
whose electric lights twinkled mysteriously, as if dano- 
ing attendance upon the queen of night. 

Paul Winslow walked rapidly along the front 
street, and stopping at the post-office to mail a letter 
to a client in Gumbo, a moment later stepped out of the 
building and ascended the stairs which led to the Gray- 
son home. In answer to his knock, Eunice appeared. 

** Really, Paul,'^ she began in the sweetest of voices 
'*I scarcely feel like inviting you into these warm 
rooms when it is so pleasant outside. I would much 
rather come outside myself but I fear the moonlight 
is not strong enough for * scanning' my declamation.'' 

"It is a beautiful evening, indeed, much pleasanter 
outside than in the house. But I shan't complain at 
the heat," he replied as she led the way through the 
sitting room into the ** parlor." 

(53) 
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'Squire Grayson, who was sitting in an easy chair 
reading the evening paper, looked up and spoke pleas- 
antly to Paul as the young people entered and seated 
themselves on a sofa. It was seldom he spoke to any- 
one pleasantly. You see people in ill health have a 
right to be grouchy — or think they have; at least the 
'Squire thought so, and after a few commonplaces re- 
lapsed into his paper as Paul and his daughter took 
up the essay. 

When you met 'Squire Grayson for the first time 
you had a kind of inexplicable feeling, not exactly of 
aversion, yet a kind of uncanny, uncomfortable fidgiti- 
ness — as if you would rather be somewhere else. His 
aggressively red whiskers instantly warned you of a 
temper in their owner that could be worked up to the 
blowing up point at a word. He was a man of curious 
personality, of whose mood you never felt quite cer- 
tain. When you expected him to frown and be cross 
he would surprise you with a solemn laugh and per- 
haps prodigious attempts at agreeableness, and vice- 
versa. He was one who had suffered much, especially 
physically, in this life, and it did not require a careful 
observer to note the effect this suffering had had on 
his mind. 

In his early life he had plunged into that sad con- 
flict which so devastated our fair land, and the treat- 
ment he had. received at the hands of the enemy, by 
whom he was captured in the early stages of the war 
and held a prisoner a long term in a dreary southern 
prison, had so affected his health and biased his mind 
that he never recovered from its effects, either physi- 
cally or mentally, both states being constant reminders 
of this unhappy period of his life. He never forgot 
nor forgave the cruelty of his captors, and in his breast 
still rankled a hatred for anything pertaining to the 
**Lost Cause" he could illy repress or hide. He was 
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intensely partisan and intolerant, and had very little 
respect for the opinions of others who differed with 
him, partienlarly in matters of religion and politics. 
And yet if he were disagreeable in this wise there was 
mnch to be said in his behalf. 

If stem he was also jnst, so far as he knew; were 
honor concerned, he was the soul of it. Did the church 
— his own church — ^need his assistance it received it 
promptly. Best of all, he was good to his own, a great 
and redeeming grace, for which many sins may bo 
forgiven — if indeed the 'Squire's shortcomings may be 
called sins. He loved his children truly. His wife, 
having died when Eunice, the youngest, was in her 
early teens, left on his bands a delicate if not dangerous 
task. He had lavished on her the tenderest love and 
care of which he was capable, and she in a great meas- 
ure, replaced her mother in his lonely life — for cer- 
tainly the 'Squire never wasted his affection on oihet 
than his own people. The proof of how well he had 
discharged lus responsibilities with regard to Eunice's 
care was now before his eyes, and it took the form and 
substance of a beantifnl young woman, educated, ac- 
complished and refined. 

There was a touch of the would-be aristocrat in 
the 'Squire, too. Althongh of humble southern parent- 
age that much of the instincts of the bated south, 
inspired by native ability and some learning acquired 
under adverse conditions prompted him to hold him- 
self somewhat above the common herd, for could he not 
point to the fact that a 'commoner' would never have 
risen above such handicaps! 

And he was proud of his little girl, as well he 
might have been. She was the one perfect creature 
in his eyes. He fancied he saw in her all of his best 
traits of character heightened, softened and beautified 
by her womanliness; and all those endearing graces 
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of mind and heart of her sainted mother were reflected 
in even greater beauty in the character of the adored 
child, so that the 'Squire's affection took on the form 
of idolatry. But to return to the young people and 
the essay: 

As the lawyer carefully read through the manu- 
script, noting every detail from the dainty little bow of 
pink ribbon fastening the pages together at the top to 
the neat pen script, the accurate paragraphing, the 
painstaking construction, the surprisingly logical 
thought concisely if not forcefully expressed, Eunice 
eagerly watched the critic's handsome face; for to her 
it reflected the written thought almost as perfectly as 
does a mirror the objects held before it. And when 
an especially bright idea or pleasing phrase caught his 
fancy she could have pointed out the exact spot, so 
adept had they become at reading each other's minds. 

By the time he had finished reading the paper she 
saw his criticisms were not to be so severe as she had 
anticipated. This was encouraging for she knew he 
would allow nothing unworthy to escape. 

**Why, Eunice," he exclaimed admiringly as he 
lowered the manuscript after turning the last page and 
placed it on the sofa between them. **It's a beauty — ^a 
gem. I don't know that I am capable of criticising the 
work at all." She blushed with pleasure at the compli- 
ment. Her unconscious blushes were among her great- 
est personal charms. 

*' Thank you, Paul; but perhaps on a second and 
slower reading, when you get your terrible analyses at 
work, you will find numerous serious defects." 

**I'm not so certain of that. I rather think, on 
the whole, first impressions are best." 

*' Perhaps so, yet you know they are not always 
correct." 
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**Tnie enough — ^in occasional instances. But cir- 
cumstances largely influence that/' 

"Oh, of course, you are bound to beat me in the 
argument!'' she laughingly retorted. 

**So, gracefully concede the point at issue and let 
us proceed," he laughed in turn. **Now, to begin," he 
continued, again taking up the manuscript. **You com- 
mence your subject in a good style, with correct, easy 
flowing diction. You represent your graduate as having 
passed through all the successive stages, step by step 
meeting great obstacles, battling with and overcoming 
them, alternately struggling with discouragement and 
buoyed up with hope, spurred on by that distant glim- 
mering beacon, success. He approaches it, it all but 
vanishes ; slowly he comes towards it again ; it pauses, 
wavers, nears him, is almost at his touch. Graduation 
day is at hand. He bows to applauding relatives and 
admiring friends and smiles a self-satisfied smile at the 
flowers they shower upon him. He proudly takes that 
bit of parchment from the approving hand of the pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors, for has he not earned 
it after struggling so valiantly all these years? Clutch- 
ing the precious document he triumphantly marches to 
his seat on the rostrum with the faculty, fondly imagin- 
ing the struggle is over, for does he not hold in his 
hand the evidence that he is prepared to take a place 
in the affairs of menf 

**But, ah, Eunice, here is a point you have omitted. 
True, the world is before your graduate ; he leaves the 
school-room behind, with its clatter of broken slates, its 
torn and soiled books, its treble of childish voices, its 
chalky hands, its little amiabilities • and difficulties, but 
this is but a prelude of sweet music to the din of trade, 
the mighty battle by which he will soon find himself 
surrounded. 
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**We go to school to learn how to study. Leaving 
it behind us, then it is we enter the great, real school — 
life itself. Then it is we must discard the well worn 
primer, the cracked slate and the childish ways, and 
enter into the great lessons before us. With a'^ — 

The 'Squire emerged from behind his paper, looked 
over his glasses at the young man and asked in his 
jerky, abrupt manner: 

*'What was that, Paul, about going to school to 
leam how to study!'* The sudden question somewhat 
disconcerted the * critique plenipotentiary extraordi- 
nary,' greatly to Eunice's amusement, but his embar- 
rassment was of short duration. 

**I was telling Eunice," he explained, **that she 
must not forget that point in her essay, that the teach- 
ings of the school-room are but to teach us how to study 
the real lessons of life. ' ' 

*'So, you have already learned that lesson have 
youT" and the 'Squire solemnly attempted to laugh, if 
such a description of his effort is allowable. 

**Yes, sir; or rather I have begun to realize it 
since leaving school." 

*'But what about a man who never had any schoolin' 
— ^in the schoolroom!" The 'Squire occasionally dropped 
his final ' g. ' 

*'I should think it a piece of knowledge he would 
not have to bother about learning. Also, I am inclined 
to believe that what education he picks up himself is 
more practical to his uses, comparatively, than is that 
of those who attend colleges and universities to leam 
nearly everything merely for the sake of being able to 
boast of a * finished education.' 

**In other words you believe in 'self made' men!" 

**Well, yes, sir, I do, to a certain extent. However, 
I believe outside influences are greatly beneficial so 
long as they do not exceed certain limits, beyond which 
they generally have a bad effect." 
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"Still, some of oar most brainy men and brightest 
statesmen had wealth, influence and the highest educa- 
tional training to begin on." 

"That is true; yet I believe those same men, with 
the inclinations and inherent talents they possessed 
would have made their way up anyhow, without these 
advantages to help, though possibly they may not have 
attained this end so quickly. In other words they would 
have found the means to the end without wealth or influ- 
ence at the start.'* 

"Yes, I reckon that's so, Paul. Inclination is all 
of it. If it is not in a man to make something of him- 
self no amount of help from others will ever do it. 
Your reasoning is very good for one of your age, and 
I would say, follow it up yourself. You have the incli- 
nations. Let ns hope your ambitions will be realized 
fuUy." 

"Thank you, Mr, Grayson," returned the young 
hopeful, coloring slightly, and the 'Squire went back 
to his paper. The young lady had been a silent, inter- 
ested listener through the colloquy. 

"Now, as I was saying, Eunice," resumed the re- 
viewer, pointing to the place in the essay at which the 
old gentleman had interrupted them, "just insert a 
paragraph here to illustrate the thought, expressed 
in your own style, I spoke of a moment ago. 

"Your graduate now stands ready to enter the 
battle of life. How potent he will find that florid, 
fancifally embellished scrap of parchment, remains to 
be seen. How much it represents his ability to put into 
practice the things he has studied in theory, must now 
be put to the test Things must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. All the world's a doubter. So if at times the 
glimmering beacon fades entirely from his sight, he 
must still stumble on, ever onward, and not give up 
to despair. This is the test of real manhood, and repre- 
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sents the worMngs of the inexorable law, the survival 
of the fittest. If he fail in the supreme test he is deemed 
unworthy and his merits are forgotten. Nobody has 
any use for the quitter. But if, struggling valiantly 
and overcoming triumphantly, he proves himself fit then 
the busy worid will stop to applaud his success and even 
lend a hand to further it 

**Yes, Eunice, you have expressed all these thoughts 
gracefully and well — much better, indeed, that I have 
reviewed them in broken synopsis. '* 

The 'Squire put down his paper, arose and re- 
marked that he was getting drowsy. His daughter also 
arose, went to him, slipped her arms about his neck and 
kissed him good night. The young man watched the 
little scene with interest. What a wealth of tenderness 
came into the cold, blue eyes of the father, thought 
Paul. To others he might be sour, unlovable, but to her 
how gentle, how fondl How proud he was of her 
beauty, her grace, her sweet womanliness! And she: 
Did she see in him any of those imperfections so obvi- 
ous to others t Ah, no! He was her ideal of manhood. 
She respected him for his honorable, high character, 
she loved him for his faithfulness to her and she rev- 
erenced him because he was her father. 

* * Now, a few remarks, ' ' resumed the critic-instructor 
after the 'Squire had left the room and the fair pupil 
had again seated herself, **in regard to the delivery of 
your declamation. This is not, strictly speaking, an 
essay and therefore must be spoken off-hand. Neither 
is it a style of oration which will admit of much in 
the way of verbal fireworks, so you will find yourself 
in a rather complex position while delivering it. You 
should take up your subject in a quiet, reminiscent 
style, your voice gently modulated yet sufficiently loud 
to be heard distinctly throughout the room. There 
should be poetic feeling and sentiment but no heroics. 
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no 'elocutionary' ranting. The declamation is deaerip- 
tive rather than argumentative, and you can put into 
it a warmth of coloring but should be careful not to 
daub. Bring out your climaxes in such a quiet, sub- 
dued way as to appeal to the intellect as well as to 
enlist the sympathies of your auditors. Loud inBec- 
tions and dramatic pauses are out of place in this sub- 
ject, and you will do well to avoid fhem. Finally, as 
you leave the object of your discourse facing the uncer- 
tainties of the future your voice and manner should 
carry the sympathies of your hearers with you in his 
behalf and inspire theiji with his hopes for success. 

"As I said before, you must have the subject mem- 
orized perfectly to allow freedom of discourse and nat- 
uralness of manner in delivery. Throw your whole 
mind and heart into it; forget that a critical audience 
is before you. Don't think of failure nor anything but 
the matter in hand, and I'll venture to say you will be 
greeted with great applause at the end. Now, suppose 
you just recite that part down to where I marked for 
the paragraph to be inserted." 

Eunice looked rather dubious at this as she an- 
swered: "I'm afraid I have not yet memorized it per- 
fectly, Paul, as I expected it to be considerably rehashed 
and cut up. Besides, I believe I would rather attempt 
it before a crowd, anyhow, than alone with you; how- 
ever, I'll try," and rising she recited that portion he 
h.-id requested. 

•'Why, Eunice," he exclaimed enthusiastically when 
she bad completed, "that is fine, excellent. Ton just 
meet my idea of the interpretation." 

"I liiought I was getting along very poorly. It 
always embarrasses me so to speak before the critic 
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I dread most of all, for I'm not so certain I am past 
being 'only a little girl' yet," was the rejoinder, coupled 
with an arch smile. This sly thrust put Sir Wisdom 
on his mettle, and assuming an air of penitent humility 
he asked: 

'*What, is that grievous sin of mine never to be 
overlooked nor forgotten! What punishment will my 
queen inflict on her penitent subject? See, I bow before 
thee, waiting sentence 1" 

As usual when they indulged in such tilts she had 
to own herself routed, and she fled in disorder — ^by 
changing the conversation: 

**It is so warm inside. Suppose we take a breath of 
fresh air, now that we have finished reading the dec- 
lamation and the moonlight will furnish suflBcient light 
to talk by." Of course he consented with alacrity, for 
what young fellow ever let slip an opportunity to stand 
or sit out in the starlight and talk to a charming young 
lady, especially if it be on a perfect May night, when 
spring flowers nod sleepily, giving out fragrance of 
intoxicating delight! 

'*0h, how beautiful, how enchanting!" exclaimed 
Eunice ecstatically as they stepped out onto the porch 
which extended over the pavement, for Eivertown had 
no restrictive ordinances preventing street porches and 
awnings. **I believe I never saw the river so calm nor 
the moon so bright." 

'*A poet's dream, indeed," and they stood there, 
their hands resting on the railing of the porch, neither 
speaking again for several seconds while they drank in 
the beauty of the scene. 

The Missouri has often been called the dirtiest, 
meanest, ugliest river in existence, and at times it is all 
that, but let him who thinks it has no other features 
worth mentioning see it under conditions like those 
when our young friends were gazing at it and he will 
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say it is also at times one of the most poetic and beau- 
tiful. Not a ripple nor piece of floating driftwood 
marred its mirror-like surface. It appeared as smooth 
as a lake, giving no hint of the swift, deadly current that 
impels it ever onward, gliding along with the noiseless 
speed of a serpent. Near the center lay a long patch 
of dark green, a sand-bar covered with young willows 
and Cottonwood, the first form of vegetable or plant 
life following alluvial deposit. 

From the southwest the river sweeps past Eiver- 
town in a nearly straight line and after passing Lower 
Eivertown strikes squarely across the valley to the op- 
posite hills, skirting the latter past Valleyview, a little 
city rich in historical incident. Thus the magnificent 
spread of water gives the effect of a lake. 

The moon was now far up in the sky, and having 
decreased in size was unusually bright, flooding the 
landscape with that indescribable, white light that has 
given rise to the expression ** almost light as day" yet 
that intensifies the shadows to inky blackness. 

Paul was the first to break the spell the beauty of 
the night had cast over them. *^ Just look at those trees 
across the river where it curves out of sight to the 
southwest," he said pointing at the woods on the oppo- 
site shore. **See the shadows they throw on the water 
in contrast with the brilliant, white moonlight. What 
a pretty contest of light and darkness!" 

**You are very poetical to-night, Paul" laughed 
his companion. It was like listening to music to hear 
her laugh. 

*' Perhaps it is the company and the surroundings 
that inspire me," he replied gallantly, and she beat 
another hasty retreat. 

** Those lights in Valleyview remind me of the 
beacon you spoke of in the declamation, Paul. They 
seem to beckon one, yet what a weary journey it would 
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be to reach them, traveling through dark woods, dismal 
swamps, briers and brambles, over plowed fields, with 
no one to help or cheer you, with nothing but the moon- 
light to guide your steps/' 

"Yes, indeed. Your figure of language is very 
good, Eunice, with the exception that one would be 
compelled to have the assistance of someone to ferry 
him across that remorseless old river. But speaking 
of Valleyview, ' * he continued in a retrospective tone 
of voice tinged with sadness, * * reminds me of that great, 
terrible tragedy enacted there many years ago, when 
friend met friend in mortal combat, when brother faced 
brother with inexorable intent to murder each other. 
Ah, what a melancholy, what a mournful commentary 
on man's weakness, his lack of reasoning power 1*' 

*'Ah, yes, why is it men's opinions will lead to such 
lengths ! ' ' 

'* There is no difference in thinking you are right 
and knowing it, so far as principle is concerned. An 
honest man acts from principle and that is necessarily 
founded on what he believes to be right." 

*'How you do reason to the point 1'^ 

'*0h, no, Eunice," he protested with a quiet smile, 
**that is no reasoning of mine; it is simply a fact, 
absorbed in the experience of daily life, and demon- 
strated continually in the actions of the upright in 
mind. ' ' 

**Well, I wish I could absorb it in that way and 
express it as easily as you do." 

'* Woman's sphere is said not to lie so much in that 
line, you know, but to rely more upon the affections, 
sympathies and instincts." 

'*Yes; but her instincts often fail where reason 
would not." 

**True; and I think she often relies on her instincts 
at the expense of cultivating her reason. If she would-^ 
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By George, excuse me, Eunice," he broke off abruptly 
and apologetically, as be took out his watch, which 
clearly indicated the time in the moonlight. "It is 
eleven o'clock and here I am keeping yon up as if it 
were only seven I" 

"Why," she said in surprise, "I had no idea it 
was 80 late! But really one scarcely feels like sleeping 
such a lovely night as this." 

"Yet I'll wager you will feel the effects in the 
morning. ' ' 

"Aye, there's the rub, as Hamlet says." He 
smiled at the aptness of the quotation and led the way 
back into the house, saying: 

"Now, if you will kindly get my hat I will not 
detain you longer." 

"Oh, don't hurry off on my account," but produc- 
ing the artide of headwear she followed him to the door 
leading onto the platform at the head of the stairway. 

"Tou'U be at dinrch Sunday, won't youT" he 
asked as he paused at the head of the stairs. 

"Yes. I intend to return to OasVhorough in the 
evening ob number Six, Continental." 

"Well, we will have plenty of time to talk again 
about the essay." 

"Yes, and some one is coming whom I wish you 
to meet. But I won't tell you who it is to-night." 

No, he did not kiss her *good night* as he might 
have Alice Eidgeway, Daisy Upton or some other River- 
town girls, and yoa shall be the judge as to why he 
did not. He merely held out his hand to her. Per- 
haps he squeezed her dainty fingers ever so gently as 
they murmured 'good night' but that was all — just a 
friendly, platonic handshake. 

Kivertown was asleep as he walked its deserted 
streets towards his home. He answered softly "Yes 
mother" to her enquiry if it were he as he entered his 
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home and passed to his room. He saw a fair young 
girl in his dreams reciting her graduating essay before 
a critical audience and heard the applause and it pleased 
him mightily. 

Paul Winslow was at peace with all the world. • 



CHAPTEE Vn. 
** June Bugs/' 

RrVERTOWN was astir with the brightness of 
another beautiful Sabbath morning, for its streets 
presented a more animated appearance on that 
day than the week days, except on special occa- 
sions when visitors were attracted to the town by hap- 
penings out of the ordinary. 

Our two young friends, the lawyer and telegrapher, 
were sitting in the open bay window at the office of the 
Flyer Route depot. Outside on the platform a group 
of negroes sat and loafed * joshing' one another, as 
Keyes would have described their broken conversation. 

*'Wen Ah got dat box on de trac,' '' one of them, 
a big coal black was telling of an experience he had 
had in the mines the day before, **dat ole mule, she 
jes' hump herself an' hike out fer de bottom wussum a 
skeerd rabbit. Ah grab at de las' kyar (car) as it cum 
by me, an' er chunk er coal big as er washin' tub roll 
off'n me with it, skinnin' me all ober. You bet I gib 
it to dat ole mule about proper w'en Ah ketch her!" 
The other darkies laughed boisterously and the narra- 
tor continued: *' 'Spec' dat ole heifer '11 kill somebody 
yit. Dey orter scruciate her wid a shot-gun, dats what 
dey orter do." 

**Wha's dat you say dey orter do, Alf?" asked a 
kinky headed little yellow negro, grinning sarcastically 
at the speaker. 

**Wha's dat teh you how Ah 'spress mehself, yeh 
onry lil' punkin' face coon, yeh?'* 

''Aw, doncher go ter gittin' funny, Mr. Snowball; 
yer might git 'put off,' " and this taunt was too much 
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for the hulkmg black; he roared like a bison and made 
a dive at the smaller negro. But the little imp cleverly 
eluded him and went dancing off to the other end of 
the platform, making grimaces at his pursuer, who stood 
shaking his fists in impotent rage. 

^*Jes' well try to ketch a flea," derisively observed 
another of the negroes who sat on the doorstep of the 
freight room whittling. 

**Er cow can't keep up 'ith a jack-rabbit nohow," 
put in another. **You'8 too slow to ketch uh cold, Alf," 
and so it went, each in turn making some caustic remark 
till the big fellow subsided in shame and disgust. 

''They certainly are comical cusses, Paul" said 
Keyes as the big black sat down. The two young men 
had enjoyed the episode immensely but quietly so as 
not to let the negroes know they were listening; for 
if you want to hear genuine, unconscious humor in its 
native state, just place yourself where you can over- 
hear the 'talk' of a crowd of ignorant blacks and not 
let them know white ears are listening. ''Never saw 
one yet," continued Edward, "that was not either hu- 
morous or witty. They've got an Irishman skinned to 
death when it comes to 'roasting.' " 

"Yes," replied the lawyer, "there is much that is 
humorous, interesting and even pathetic about them, 
but it will not do to get too close to them to study these 
traits. ' ' 

"I believe you are not much of a northener, any- 
way. ' ' 

"No, I am not. First of all I am an American; 
and secondly I am a Missourian, both of which I am 
duly proud of; and being an American-Missourian I 
must 'be shown,' as the phrase goes. This race prop- 
osition has been before me ever since I can remember; 
I have seen — I have been convinced. I respect dar- 
kies — ^in their proper place — and always try to treat 
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them rightly and with justice. But let any man study 
and experience the conditions as I have and I think 
he will, no matter what his political complexion, or in 
what pari; of the country he may have been bom, agree 
substantially with me on the race question/' 

*'0h, I don't argue social rights for niggers — ^you 
know that." 

** Certainly, yet there are many illy informed, good 
intentioned people who do. And they do not realize 
that they are their country's worst enemies or that 
they are playing the fool 's friend to the black man. One 
of the worst features of the situation and a continual 
thorn in the sides of the southern people, who know 
how to solve this question, is the work of the crooked 
politician who thrives oflf the votes of the ignorant 
negroes. If the country doesn't wake up to the situa- 
tion, put the demagogues down and settle this question 
right, there will be serious trouble over it one of these 
days." 

'* Trust not] hope you are mistaken." 

**So do I, but that doesn't relieve my fears." 

By this time the usual crowd had begun to collect 
to see the train come in. The agent had to answer 
numerous, unnecessary questions as well as those to 
the point, such as **Is No. 12 on time? How far is it 
to Wobberlyf What time will I leave this evening? 
Do you suppose the train will be latef Are you sure 
that clock is right?" and the like. 

**Tell you what, Paul, it takes a lot of patience 
sometimes to answer all these silly questions and not 
get cross. Ten to one those people faiew what the an- 
swers would be before asking me," said Keyes during 
a lull at the window. 

**Yes, I imagine it would worry a fellow. It is a 
great deal like a lawyer's work, only the questioning 
is on the other side." 
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''Uh huh; but you don't have to'* — Here the 
bombardment of the ticket window began again and 
Edward had to rehash all the answers to the previous 
questions, plus a dozen or so more. 

**So the old man has raised you a ten per, has 
he?" asked the agent during another lull at the win- 
dow, and as Paul nodded, continued: ** Queer old fel- 
low, isn't he? I always think of the pictures in Mc- 
Guffey's old readers when I see him; he seems so 
peculiar and out-of-date. Yet he's a pretty smooth 
old guy, after all. Knows how to make money and has 
got plenty of it. That's the thing that talks, anyhow. 
So long as a fellow has plenty of coin he's all right 
any old place or time." Paul hardly knew whether 
to laugh or reprove his young friend for speaking so 
flippantly of old Judge Kay, but he was relieved of 
either, for at that instant Number Twelve swung around 
the curve to the west in sight of the depot, and the 
two quickly vacated the oflSce, Keyes seizing the mail 
bag and rushing out to toss it into the mail car. When 
trains stopped the mail was not taken from the hook. 

Number Twelve pulled up to the station with a 
rush and stopped with a suddenness that doubtless 
called forth many an impolite remark from its passen- 
gers. The newsboy jumped off and went running here 
and dodging there through the crowd, shouting his 
wares in a lusty voice; a queer little old gentleman, 
with a head of frosty whiteness and an unmistakably 
Irish face alighted nimbly, accompanied by a smart 
looking young girl evidently his daughter ; several pas- 
sengers, among them two negro girls — for darkies dearly 
love to ride on the *kyars,' even if no more than from 
one station to the next merely for the sake of the ride 
— boarded the train; the crowd gaped idly: Alice 
Ridgeway tried to get up a flirtation with a handsome 
passenger who was reclining in a chair and indolently 
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anrveying the crowd with a half coutemptious look. 
Miss Daisy Upton called Panrs attention to an enor- 
mously fat man who was standing on the rear platform 
of the smoker gazing at the river; the conductor signed 
' go ahead ' to the engineer, the ponderous machine 
coughed vociferously and the train was soon whirled 
away. 

"Say, girls, if you'll wait a moment we'll walk 
down the street with you," said Edward, as the crowd 
began to disperse, and hurrying into the office to report 
the train and lock up a moment later rejoined them on 
the platform, where Paul had been entertaining them 
after the manner they had been used to, with the ordi- 
nary brands of flattery and common inanities. 

"Too bad you have to carry them old mail bags, 
Ed," was Alice's uugrammatical if sympathetic com- 
ment as Keyes took up the pouch left by Number Twelve. 

"Oh, I don't mind it since I have you to pity me," 
he returned softly, taking her arm to assist her over 
the tracks as they started across the yards to the side- 
walk on Front Street, Paul and Daisy following. "That 
is consolation enough, isn't it Alice f" he added, falling 
into the natural habit of dattery. 

"Oh, I don't know I Just as you say." 

"I said so." 

"Well, have it your own way." Then changing 
the subject abruptly she asked: "I s'pose you're going 
to preaching to-day, ain't you, EdT" 

"Yes, as there's nothmg to hinder me. Who 
preaches?" 

"Brother Meekley." 

"Oh, yes — at the Baptist church, isn't iti" 

"Yea." 

"Well, after I take the mail to the post-office we 
will go right on to church. You and Daisy will go by 
the post-office, won't you!" 
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**Ye8, I 8 'pose so;'' then looking back at the other 
young lady, asked: ** Won't we go by the post-ofl5ce, 
Daisy t" 

**Yes, if you wish," replied Paul's companion. 
Alice answered **all right" and resumed her chatter 
with Edward- 

The scene at the post-oflSce was similar to that 
presented in a previous chapter, with the difference 
that the crowd was larger and the villagers were 
dressed '*for meetin." 

After the mail was distributed, our young friends 
continued their way to the church, which was in the 
same block with the post-office but on the next street 
up the hill facing north and one block east of the other 
church, to which we have already paid a visit. 

This church had lately been erected by the heroic 
efforts of a little flock of the great denomination men- 
tioned by Edward Keyes, and was the outgrowth of a 
bitter factional row between the two sects. Without 
pausing to point out the causes of the quarrel nor to 
blame the guilty we may add that the effects of the 
row had turned out unexpectedly beneficial to the com- 
munity. Where Rivertown formerly had but one poorly 
kept house of worship for its white population — the 
negroes had two, Methodist and Baptist — to which all 
denominations were supposed to have free access and 
to which all were impartially importuned to contribute 
until the row, when the Baptists were turned out, it 
now had two neat, well kept buildings, with paid pas- 
tors for each, the breach had been healed, and the two 
churches were working together in perfect amity. 

As the two young couples entered the building, 
Paul and Daisy leading up the aisle, the organist began 
the prelude to the opening hymn, and by the time they 
reached their places in the choir the song had begun. 
Before it was finished Eunice Grayson entered and took 
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her place, accompanied by a tall and beantiful young 
lady, who, Paul at once surmised, was the 'some one* 
Eunice had mentioned Friday night. You see *form, 
circumstance and pomp' do not cut much ice in the 
average country or village church. The members of 
the choir straggle in at various periods of the services 
from the close of Sunday school till just before the 
benediction. Eunice was seldom tardy but this was 
one of the times. Occasionally she missed attendance 
altogether with this choir. 

The church was well filled, for when pastor Meek- 
ley preached the congregations were generally large. 
Besides, the new church was more commodious than 
the other if its membership were not so large. 

Pastor Meekley, though comparatively a young 
man, had been in charge of this flock since its organiza- 
tion when it worshipped in the old house before the 
rumpus, which had resulted in it being compelled to seek 
new quarters. He was a man of ordinary powers, of 
simple education, an earnest worker, devout, upright, 
of childlike faith — a man alike loved by his own con- 
gregation and respected by those of other churches. 
The only criticisms you ever heard of him were that 
he was not a great preacher, a profound scholar nor a 
deep thinker, all of which were well taken, yet his power 
for good was evident, for since he had taken charge 
of the little band of faithul followers of his creed — 
scarce a dozen at first — ^it had grown until its number 
rivalled that of the older church. Another noticeable 
feature, too, was that the morals of Rivertown had 
vastly improved, for it used to glory in being called 
**the toughest town in the state.'' 

When the song was finished Pastor Meekley, in 
his kindly, smiling way requested the choir to ''select 
another good song, if you please." It was always an- 
other good song with the accent on the "good," no 
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matter what had been sung or what the next number 
would be. He was a lover of good singing — that is to 
say, he liked anything full of life and volume — and 
gave the choir fuU prominence in the services. 

At times this body of vocalizers made very tolerable 
music. This was one of the times. Paul sang a clear, 
bell-like tenor, Eunice the sweetest of sopranos, as- 
sisted in that part by her friend and Mrs. Vivian, the 
latter a really fine soprano whom you would have been 
astonished at hearing in that modest little place. Miss 
Hyseigh, who sang alto when Mrs. Vivian attended, 
carried that part admirably, backed up by Alice Ridge- 
way in her slightly scratchy voice. Edward, with sev- 
eral other members of the male section doing fairly 
well with various basses and sub-tenors, rumbled an 
abyssmal basso. Altogether and sundry the choir out- 
did itself. 

The pastor read a lesson, announced his text, and 
as Parson Goodlow had done the previous Sunday re- 
quested Deacon Williams to pray. Another song by 
the choir followed this and then the sermon began. 

Now, donH get restless, kind reader and imagine 
I am going to inflict an hour and half of Brother Meek- 
ley 's sermon on you: On the contrary I want to tell 
you just a few things about the preacher. 

Doubtless you are used to preachers of greater 
mental force than he — speakers who indulge in fine 
phrases, smoothly modulated sentences, carefully guard- 
ed periods, more glowing similes, choicer rhetoric, ad 
infinitum, and if you are, probably you would not care to 
listen to what some would call a harangue; but what- 
ever the parson lacked in force of logic, in grace of 
expression, in perspicuity of design, in elegance of 
personal manner and delivery, he impressed upon you 
his earnestness and sincerity. His deportment was 
unostentatious, his language simple, clear and direct, 
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in keeping with his flock and his own station in life. 
He had shrewdness without guile. He was a leader and 
model for his people yet he was one of them, toiling 
with them, rejoicing in their hours of gladness, par- 
talpng of their sorrows and sharing their hopes. 

Pastor Meekley never preached long sermons. He 
shrewdly understood the advantage of holding the at- 
tention of his congregation to the end; and it was one 
of his practices to deposit his watch carefully on the 
pulpit before beginning his sermon. Then, too, he had 
an eagle eye. At the first sign of restlessness in his 
audience, the surreptitious glances at watches among 
his listeners, the covert yawns, he would heave to in the 
ofBng and trim his sails for the stop. He spoke rapidly 
and loudly, with sufficient rising and falling inflections 
to avoid monotony of pitch and to keep the good breth- 
ren thoroughly awake. 

He had almost reached the concluding remarks 
when a big, brown June bug, with claws like fish hooks, 
rumbled slowly in at the unscreened window, near which 
sat Amos Stilwell, his wrinkled chin resting in his palm 
and his eyes closed as if alseep. The bug sailed lei- 
surely two or three times round above his bald head, 
and apparently making up its mind, calmly settled down 
upon the shining surface of Stilwell 's cranium. 

The effect was electrical — or something equally 
rapid. He gave a snort, kicked spasmodically, tried to 
rise, clawed furiously at the annoyance, which stuck 
on persistently in spite of the sleek surface of the man 's 
pate and Stilwell 's frantic efforts to dislodge it. Then 
remembering his surroundings he sat back in his seat 
with a jarring that shook the building, a mingled look 
of fury and disgust contorting his thin features. 

Alice Ridgeway had been watching the bug's er- 
ratic movements, and divining its objective point of 
settlement fairly exploded when it landed, which was 
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the signal for a roar of laughter from the audience 
following Stilwell's demonstration. 

The pastor paused, his face red with embarrass- 
ment, himself smiling, scarcely able to restrain his mirth 
at the ludicrous spectacle. He did not attempt to rebuke 
his congregation for the breach of propriety. He might 
have exploded himself! The remainder of the service 
was conducted in a manner very different from his 
usually self-possessed style. Little titters kept running 
through the audience, and when that body rose to join 
in the doxology and receive the benediction, Alice Kidge- 
way remained in her seat unable to restrain her tit- 
terings. As soon as the assembly was dismissed laugh- 
ter became general. Amos Stilwell stalked moodily out 
and away, muttering maledictions on all bugdom and 
people who had no more sense than a June Bug! 

The choir enjoyed its full share of the merriment 
at the poor fellow's expense. Alice laughed till she 
could laugh no more. Miss Daisy giggled. Miss Hyseigh 
smiled broadly and Edward laughed heartily. Even 
Paul and Eunice were not proof against the general 
merriment, despite the time and place. 

When the amusement had somewhat subsided 
Eunice began presenting her friend: 

*^Mr. Winslow, Miss Neville, '* she said, of course 
presenting Paul first. Paul bowed and after Edward 
and the others had been presented Eunice continued: 
'*Miss NeviUe lives in Kentucky, but is spending the 
sununer with her aunt, Mrs. Hilsdale, in Oaksborough. 
She intended coming over with me Friday afternoon 
but her aunt would not let her off until after the social 
Friday evening, so she came down on the train yester- 
day afternoon." 

**I trust, Miss Neville, '* said Paul, still smiling, 
''you will not let the incidents of the past few minutes 
make much of an impression on you, for I fear if you 
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do you will think we are very naughty down here at 
Biverto wn. ' ^ 

*'0h, no indeed,** she replied, and there was just 
enough of the southern accent in her voice to make it 
delicious. ''That was very ludicrous, and one could 
quite easily be pardoned for laughing at it, even in 
church. ' * 

*'I declare I could not help laughing,** exclaimed 
Eunice. *'It was so comical the way he pawed the air 
trying to dislodge that big bug,** and she burst out 
merrily again. 

** Laughing is catching, Miss Grayson,** warned 
Edward. *'You had better be careful — ^Look!** he broke 
off abruptly. At that instant another big bug, probably 
the mate to the one that had landed on Stilwell*s shiny 
head, buzzed suddenly in at another window near them 
and landed on Eunice's neck. She gave a little terri- 
fied screech and Paul deftly caught his bugship and 
tossed it out the window. 

*'Oo-oo-oohI the horrid thing!** she gasped. 
*' That's what I get for laughing at some one else*s 
misfortunes.** This set Alice in another paroxysm, in 
which the others joined more or less heartily. 

**The punishment is certainly equal to the oflfense,** 
exclaimed the fair Kentuckian through her laughter. 
There was a delicate tinkle of music in her laughter and 
voice which instantly caught Edward's fancy. 

''Why, yes,** agreed the operator in his merry, 
humorous way, ''but I think it very naughty in those 
bugs to come here in the midst of us respectable, church- 
going people and disturb our solemnities in this uncere- 
monious style. It seems to me all self respecting bugs 
should remember the Sabbath and not go chasing around 
disturbing good people when they are enjoying a fine 
nap in church.** His humor appealed to her at once. 
That magnetic touch of sympathy kindred spirits in- 
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stantly recognize in each other at the first meeting, drew 
them towards each other naturally and made them feel 
at ease in each other's society as if they had known 
each other from childhood. 

What is it that sometimes makes people of highly 
cultivated minds and bright intellects freeze up follow- 
ing introductions! Have you ever noticed it or tried 
to figure out the cause. Isn't it mainly because meeting 
a stranger, especially one of some importance, for the 
first time we desire to make the best possible impres- 
sions — for everybody wants to make good first impres- 
sions — ^we overdo the thing, become self-conscious and 
therefore unnatural, not our real selves! 

Happily this bug incident, prosaic and common- 
place though it was, furnished the necessary material 
for plenty of small talk following the introductions and 
our young friends, especially Miss Neville and Keyes 
did not think anything about 'impressions.' Still it is 
doubtful if at least four of the party, Paul, Eunice, 
Miss Neville and Edward would have been at a loss 
for something to say had Amos Stilwell not attended 
church that day. 

But there were two who did not take to the new- 
comer. When Miss Daisy and Alice saw the two cou- 
ples apparently taking so much interest in the bug 
incidents as to be unaware that there were other people 
on earth besides themselves. Miss Daisy sniffed, Alice 
pouted a little, and probably deeming that their con- 
quests were over for that day slipped away with the 
other members of the choir. It will be remembered 
that Keyes had not said anything about accompanying 
them farther than the church, although he had not the 
slightest idea on the way to the church of finding in 
Alice's place so attractive a young lady as Miss Neville 
and shunting Alice. 
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The four now being the only members left in the 
choir comer and the congregation having about dis- 
persed Paul suggested it was time to follow. 

**I say, Eunice'' said he leading the way down the 
aisle, ** suppose Ed and I call about three o'clock this 
afternoon. ' ' 

**Why, I should be glad to have you come and 
know Miss Neville will be. I had just thought of sug- 
gesting it myself — ^providing, of course, you have no 
prior engagements," then adding slyly: **But perhaps 
Miss Daisy will be disappointed?" 

*'0h, no, I guess not," flushing slightly. **I didn't 
make any date there." 

^*I §uppose Alice will scarcely expect Mr. Keyes, 
either ! ' ' 

**No; he seldom goes over there, except of eve- 
nings. ' ' 

**Well, tell him about it now. I'm sure it will be 
all right with Grace — that's her given name," referring 
to Miss Neville. **I want her to have as pleasant a 
time as possible so she will come down again." 

They were now walking down the little board side- 
walk towards Front Street. Miss Neville and Edward 
followed a few steps back, chatting gaily. 

''All right. But suppose I wait till we get to your 
home!" he asked on second thought. 

''Any way, just so you don't forget it." 

"Oh, don't be afraid of that. Miss Neville is what 
I consider a beautiful young woman; and I am sure 
she has a mind and character equally attractive. I 
would not miss the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted for anything." 

A shadow, like a particle of a misty cloud flitting 
past the sun crossed Eunice's face. Perhaps she was 
not aware of it and Paul did not notice it But she 
replied brightly. 
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**Ah, yes, she is both beautiful and good. She is 
one of the sweetest girls I ever saw. You can't help 
liking her. And she is smart. Sometimes it makes me 
feel bashful, she is so well educated and interesting. 
She can talk on nearly any subject and what is more 
she knows what she is talldng about! Oh, I know you 
will like her. Perhaps you will fall in love with her, 
Paul, and — '' but here she paused as if she had for- 
gotten her own thought. 

*'And what — ^marryf he asked, looking into her 
eyes. 

**Yes,'' with a slightly tightening accent. 

**0h, no, I think nof with a quiet laugh; then 
lightly: **Why, Eunice, don't you know I am a con- 
firmed bach! Besides she might not Uke me or have 
me. And again, it seems to me she is taking a great 
deal of interest in Ed for so short an acquaintance — 
almost as much as he is taking in her," and he glanced 
over his shoulder at the young couple. 

**That is quite natural. He is always so lively and 
gay and she is, too, so you see they are of kindred spirits 
in that respect. But his education does not equal hers, 
and that's one reason why I think she will like you. 
I know she will love to talk to you." 

*^Now, you little flatterer, you disarm me," he said 
softly. *'But don't you know women pay very little 
attention to education, accomplishments, ability or mor- 
ality in a man when it comes to an affair of the heart?" 

*'0h, yes they do — sensible ones, I mean; and 
Grace Neville is a sensible woman if I ever knew one. ' ' 

**But you do not mean to say Ed is not as good as 
I in any way, do you!" 

**Yes — and no," was the frank response. *'He is 
an excellent young man," she continued in a judicial 
tone, as if weighing the two young men in the balance, 
**both handsome and talented. While I consider you 
pven handsomer you have genius as well as talent, I 
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believe. I am sure his morals do not measure up to the 
standards of yours ; also I know his education does not. 
Of course you know I would not speak so plainly as 
this to any one else. But you always speak your 
thoughts freely to me and I see no reason why I should 
not trust your friendship as much as you do mine. * ' 

This left our young sage in a rather dazed state — 
worse if possible than that in which his compliments 
often placed her; and he had to employ nearly the 
same subterfuge to get out of it. 

'*I am truly thankful, Eunice, that you have such 
high opinions of me, but am sure you have raised 
them to high. Well, PU speak to them about calling.*' 
He changed the subject purposely as they turned the 
comer at the saloon, and a moment later paused at the 
Grayson stairway to await Miss Neville and Keyes, 
who joined them in a few seconds. 

**Miss Neville,*' said the lawyer, **I have asked 
permission to call on you and Miss Grayson" — ^here 
Eunice smiled at the unfamiliar sound of her name 
coming from Paul's lips — ''this afternoon at three 
o'clock in company with Mr. Keyes." 

*'Why, Paul," broke out Edward, ** we've just 
been discussing that very proposition, and I am proud 
to say I have obtained Miss Neville's full consent, pro- 
vided of course, that we consult Miss Eunice and you." 

**Well, that settles it," exclaimed Eunice. ''We 
shall expect you at three o'clock sharp." 

"Very well; we will be here," said Paul, and lift- 
ing their hats, the two young men turned and retraced 
their steps towards their homes. As they left each other 
opposite Paul's home one said: "Isn't she a beauty!" 
to which the other answered: "An angel!" But the 
one meant the stranger. And this riddle for you, 
reader : Of whom was the other speaking ! 

Truly, an angel had crossed Edward Keyes' path 
that dayl 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
Miss NeviujB. 

SEE, ladies, we are promptly on time; it is just 
three o ^clock by my watch. I deserted my * * News ' * 
and cigar at 2 :30 to hunt Mr. Keyes up and found 
him waiting impatiently for the time to pass, so 
you see the cause of our punctuality,** said Paul gaily 
as he and Edward stood in the parlor at the Grayson 
home. The * cause* did not make any objection at being 
held up as the incentive to their promptness. 

*'I believe you are late, Mr. Winslow, by our time, 
for see, the clock says ten after three,*' quickly retorted 
Miss Neville, with a daintily broad accent on her 'r*s,* 
pointing at one of those fancy, good-for-nothing-but or- 
nament sort of clocks that stood on a bracket under 
Eunice *s portrait. 

**0h, no; beg your pardon. I have standard time 
taken from the regulator at the depot, and it must be 
correct, much as I regret to contradict your pretty 
little clock.** You see, he was so polite he would even 
apologize to a clock — and for being right at that! 

**Yes, it is the clock that is wrong,* interposed 
Eunice laughingly. ^^I always keep it a little ahead 
of time so I won't miss my trains; therefore blame it 
on me. I can*t afford to have you two quarreling here 
almost before you become acquainted with each other. 
Please be seated and let us talk about — ^bugs, for in- 
stance.*' This merry sally scattered formality to the 
winds and put a quietus on the discussion of time, a 
question most young folks do not care to consider seri- 
ously, 
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Soon the conversation became general, running 
from lighter matters of current interest to broader sub- 
jects, involving questions of national life. Miss Neville 
was a gifted woman, of fine conversational powers, edu- 
cated and refined. As Eunice had said she knew her 
subject when she attempted it. She possessed the abil- 
ity to analyze and to reason correctly as well as to 
express her thought gracefully. She had enjoyed the 
advantages of wealth as well as the best home training, 
and being of proud old southern stock it is no wonder 
she was a charming young woman — a typical American 
girl, the highest ideal of womanhood. 

Add to all to all these desirable endowments the 
personality of a beautiful face, a graceful form, fault- 
less manners and you have a combination which might 
well attract the young lawyer or any mail seeking an 
ideal affinity. Indeed Paul Winslow might have wooed, 
won, wedded her, and lived a life of well-nigh perfect 
happiness — ^had not peculiar circumstances ordained 
otherwise. 

The conversation had now run into matters of per- 
sonal taste and descriptions of diflFerent sections of the 
country, which had brought the subject around to that 
of Miss Neville's native state, Kentucky. 

*'I have always wanted to go there, '* Paul was 
saying. **My parents were bom there and I feel a 
personal interest in the state. Besides, we Missourians 
are only a shade removed from it, both geographically 
and politically. ^lissouri was settled mainly by Ken- 
tuckians, with a smaller number of Virginians and other 
southern people helping to fill up our original popula- 
tion. We have to a large extent imbibed their ethics 
and politics. Thus, while we are cosmopolitan in per- 
haps a larger sense we yet retain in some degree many 
of those characteristics of the fair southland.'' 

*'Yes," assented Miss Neville, *' there is much in 
common between us. Since coming here I have noted 
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many similarities between this state and Kentucky. 
The climates are much the same, soil and products very 
similar, politics the same, and so on, though I must 
admit your resources are far greater. Why, you even 
have our blue-grass and beautiful women!'* and as she 
ceased speaking she smiled seraphically and nodded at 
Eunice. 

That young lady blushed furiously, and her usual 
means of escape not being available she bravely faced 
the fray and sent a keen shaft back: 

**But you see, Grace, '* she rejoined sweetly, **we 
get them from Kentucky.*' Miss Neville retreated 
amidst great laughter. 

*'Hold on!" exclaimed Edward. *'I was not bom 
in either state, so I can be an impartial judge. I'll give 
the honors to each. Blue-grass and beautiful women 
flourish equally well in Missouri or Kentucky. I have 
been there and seen 'em. But don't forget Ohio: We 
have some flowers up there, too, you know." 

**Ah, yes, Ed," laughed PauL **You are right; 
it's the proper thing for you to do— hold up for your 
own state. That's what I always intend to do for mine, 
my dear old Missouri. Why," he continued vigorously, 
as if addressing an audience — ^'^why should I not praise 
it! Why should I not love itt Why should I not serve 
it should the opportunity offer! Who can point to a 
fairer, a better, a greater country on this earth? When 
I hear some measley souled demagogue standing before 
a crowd with bleary eyes and void intellect spouting out 
a tirade of abuse against it, how it ^ racks me,' how it 
makes me want to take him by the collar and jam his 
verbal muck back down his smoky, rum-burnt throat!" 

**Great Scott! Paul," ejaculated Ed, **I didn't 
know you were so rabid." 

** Excuse me, ladies, if my language was rough," 
apologized the Missouri champion. ^^I sometimes get 
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a little over-enthusiastic on that point. But those are 
my sentiments just the same, if they don't sound very 
elegant. The trouble with us is that we don't advertise 
our state sufficiently and these political scavengers take 
advantage of the general lack of information abroad on 
things pertaining to Missouri. By our silence we let 
them vent their mean little natures on imaginary faults, 
and thus the outside world forms prejudices which can- 
not be counteracted until outsiders come here and see 
for themselves. Even then the effect is not always what 
could be desired, so powerful are previous impressions, 
stimulated, perhaps, by sectional feeling and hide bound 
partisanship. But the time will come — ^is almost here, 
in fact — ^when these contemptible barriers to our state's 
true greatness will fall away, and her glories will shine 
out to the world, or at least that part of it under our 
flag, and our country will wonder at its own stupidity 
for not sooner recognizing the limitless resources, the 
matchless richness of this, the grandest of common- 
wealths, imperial old Missouri!" 

* * Mr. Winslow ! ' ' exclaimed the fair Kentuckian ad- 
miringly **You certainly are an enthusiast I You must 
love your state greatly the way you praise it. Yet any 
one with a clear, candid judgment must admit the points 
you make. Missouri, without question is a great state, 
and I see no reason why it should not eventually lead. 
I believe it is generally conceded the future greatness 
of America must center in that part of the United 
States lying between the Alleghenies and the Eocky 
Mountains. ' ' 

'* Exactly: that is just the idea I have. And Mis- 
souri, being the center of that section, geographically, 
commercially, and possessing advantages and resources 
far greater than any single state in the group must out- 
strip them all. Oh, it will come, sure as fate. There 
are a great many things just now working against that 
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consmnmation but they must give way. I trust I may 
live to see it and believe I shall. Meanwhile I am going 
to do what little I can to help bring it about. Every 
good citizen should do his part in matters of his coun- 
try's interest. I intend to do mine." Did Miss Neville 
feel secret amusement at this apparently absurd boast 
of the ant trying to shove the apple uphill T Yet who 
can tell how much of a boast it wast How often has 
the energy of one man shaped the destiny of his native 
city, his state, his nation! 

If the young lady felt any amusement it was not 
visible in her manner or words as she replied: **You 
surely are inspired with the true spirit of citizenship, 
Mr. Winslow. And I should think with the profession 
you have chosen, your opportunities for doing effective 
work in so good a cause will be limitless." 

**Ah, yes — if I am successful in my profession." 
**But let us assume that you will be." 
** Possibly I may be; but isn't that rather presump- 
tuous t ' ' 

*'0h, certainly— in one sense; in another it is but 
a different way of spelling * confidence.' Without hav- 
ing that in one's self you know, success in anything is 
not to be expected. Whoever works half-heartedly 
never makes more than half a success ; and half success 
is little less than failure." 

*^True, very true. Yet at times I begin to feel that 
way myself. I get discouraged in my work and it looks 
as if all my efforts are coming to nothing; then some- 
thing happens, a mere trifle, perhaps, yet something 
that stirs a latent quality in me; like a flash hope 
springs up again, my faith is renewed, I go at my 
work with renewed vigor, and feel as happy as a school- 
boy just let loose from the class-roouL" A general 
laugh followed this ingenious confession, and Eunice 
taking advantage of the pause in the conversation said : 
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**By the way, Paul, that reminds me: we haven *t 
said a word about my declamation, *Past School Days*' ** 
Paul caught this hint at once and said to Miss Neville: 

**I trust I haven't bored you with my * preaching/ 
I did not mean to monopolize you or the conversation. 
But I never know when to stop when I get on that sub- 
ject, and especially when I have such a charming audi- 
ence and such able support/' 

**0h, no, indeed," was the laughing reply. **That 
is a very interesting subject and it is a pleasure to 
discuss it with one so enthusiastic. ' ' 

Keyes was not slow to improve the chance to slide 
into Paul's place in the conversation as Eunice rose, 
procured her manuscript, and returned to where the 
lawyer sat on the sofa, thus directing the attention 
of the lawyer away from the visitor to the hostess with 
her declamation. Soon the * critique' and his pupil were 
deeply absorbed in the essay, reviewing it, discussing its 
phraseology and touching upon points not brought out 
on the first perusal, Edward and Miss Neville meanwhile 
plunging into an animated discussion of the comparative 
merits of the three states which had entered into the 
conversation. 

Before the last page of the manuscript had been 
turned, Miss Neville and Edward arose, the latter re- 
marking that he would show her some of the beauties 
of old Missouri — ^which was but a clever ruse of the sly 
Ed, of course — and the two stepped out onto the porch 
on which Eunice and Paul had stood Friday night. An 
exclamation of delight was wafted back to the parlor. 

'*0h, Eunice has such a lovely view from here," 
the critic and his pupil heard the fair Kentuckian ex- 
claim enthusiastically. **Why did I not come out here 
before! How peaceful and beautiful the landscape; 
what a delightful scene of rural quietude! How calm 
the river! Why, people have always told me it is tke 
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most horrid stream imaginable — a veritable Styx, in 
fact. I never saw a more beautiful one. It is pretty 
as a lake and seems just as docile." 

**Ali, yes, Miss Neville," Edward's voice replied, 
**I will admit all you say is true — ^just now. But wait — 
wait and see a storm on it, see it during flood-time, or 
even when a pretty stiff wind is blowing up-stream, 
and you will think it out-Styxes old Sfyx himself. It 
boils like a sea of yellow mud, roars like the advance 
of Coxey's army and snarls like ten thousand greedy 
coyotes. * * 

A rippling laugh followed this ludicrous description 
and the listeners heard Miss Neville say: **One would 
scarcely think so badly of it, seeing it as it now ap- 
pears, ' * after which the conversation became much more 
subdued, probably not being intended for other ears 
anyhow. 

The reviewers continued with the declamation, go- 
ing over it again, criticising it from every standpoint 
possible to them, eliminating every phrase or shading 
in the least objectionable and polishing it till each was 
satisfied. 

** There, I think that will do now," observed 
Eunice's critic at length, and she placed the manuscript 
on a center table. **I suppose you will have to submit 
it to Professor Beede for his approval!" he asked, 
as she again seated herself. 

*'Yes," was the answer, **but I do not think he 
will want to make any changes. He knows your ability 
in this line of work and was delighted when I told h\m 
you had promised to be my * critique.' " 

**Well, I thank the Professor for his confidence 
in my ability, and will feel it a compliment if he de- 
cides he cannot improve on my suggestions. But let's 
see; if I remember correctly you said commencement 
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exercises would begin on the evening of the nineteenth 
and your number comes on that evening.*' 

"Yes; the program will be^ at eight o'clock at 
the Methodist Church, and I come about midway on 
the program.'' 

**The nineteenth. Let's see," said he counting on 
his fingers, ** Sunday, fourteenth; Monday, fifteenth, 
Tues — Friday, nineteenth — ^that'is it, Friday. Friday 
evening, then at eight." 

**Yes. The programs will be out to-morrow and 
you can look for yours on the evening mail." 

**Very welL Of course you will send Ed one, too, 
won't you?" 

*' Certainly." 

*'A11 right. I think we can arrange for him to get 
off and we will drive over in a surry. I'm sure he 
will be wild to go for I see he is taking immense inter- 
est in our beautiful young friend from Kentucky." 

Another shadow, faint, dream-like crossed Eunice's 
face. 

''Why," she replied gaily, yet speaking softly so 
the other couple would not hear, '*I think you are throw- 
ing your golden opportunities away. If you're not 
careful Mr. Ed will steal a march on you." She art- 
lessly forgot that she was the cause of Keyes' 'golden 
opportunity.' 

"Well, I'll freely pardon him if he does." 

"How do you like her! Isn't she lovable?" 

"How do I like her? Splendidly! Lovable! Why, 
she is adorable. She is a magnificent young woman. 
Never saw a finer. I should think it would not require 
any effort to love her!" 

"I thought you would be fascinated. I almost wish 
I were you so I could fall in love with her myself. I am 
sure she admires you greatly." 

"Oh, you flatter me too much. But admiration is 
not always love, Eunice, for if it were I would already 
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find — *' here he hesitated as if at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. Whatever was in his mind was left unspoken 
for at that instant Keyes* voice startled them with: 

** Hello! it's only 12 minutes till Number Seven is 
due and I will have to be at the depot in about 12 sec- 
onds!'* and following these words he and Miss Neville 
re-entered the room. **I am sorry, ladies," he con- 
tinued **I have to leave so abruptly, but you see busi- 
ness compels me to go. Paul, you need not leave" — 
for the latter had risen — '*just because I have to go. 
Stay and see the girls to tiie train. I will run over 
to the Continental and see you before your train comes. 
Again I say I am sorry to leave. I have been enter- 
tained so delightfully. But you know there is no sweet 
without some bitter," he concluded, stealing a sly glance 
at Miss Neville. 

**I am sure," returned that young lady coloring 
slightly, *'it has been equally pleasant for us, has it 
not Eunice?" 

**Why, to be sure. I am very sorry he must go," 
answered the fair young hostess as she handed him his 
hat; and without further remark than the conventional 
**good afternoon' he took his leave with his customary 
promptness of doing things, agreeable or otherwise. 

**By the way. Miss Neville," said Paul when the 
trio had been seated again following Edward's depar- 
ture, **you sing and play do you not!" 

She did not stammer and blush and offer a lot of 
excuses about how poorly she played nor how miser- 
ably she sang but simply answered **Yes, sir," with 
a delightful little inflection on the *r.* 

**Then, by all means let us have some music. 
Eunice sings and plays charmingly but she won't ad- 
mit it." 

**Now, Paul, you know I play abominably." 
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"Oh, no, yon do nothing of the kind, and should 
not so depreciate yourself. But let ns hear from Miss 
Neville.'' 

The latter rose and seated herself at the organ — 
'Squire Grayson had never bought a piano for his 
beloved daughter, more, however, because Eunice pre- 
ferred the organ than because of 'closeness' in her 
father — then Jturning on the stool and facing Paul asked : 

**What kind of music do you prefer?" 

**0h, every kind just so it is good." 

**An answer of rather uncertain meaning," said 
Miss Neville with an arch lifting of her eyebrows. 

*'Well, yes," answered Paul laughing. **Its possi- 
bilities are unlimited and its restrictions altogether a 
matter of taste. So I would say play anything that 
comes handy, be it a selection from the most severely 
classical or the latest **coon" ditty in ragtime." 

He arose, went to the organ, selected the first sheet 
of music he came to — ^which happened to be the ** Inter- 
mezzo" from * * C^tvilleria Rusticana," and placed it on 
the rack before Miss Neville. 

With the art of a master she played it. Paul 
thought he had never heard it rendered quite so ex- 
quisitely. Eunice sat entranced. As the solemn smor- 
zando sank to a whisper each imagined the spirit of 
the composer was lingering in their presence, breathing 
out its yearnings, its loves, its hopes, its passions, a 
mute interpretation of humanity's desires. 

For a few seconds silence held sway. The jingle 
of a bicyclist's bell sounded in the street below; the 
faint 'moohing' of a cow far across the river was heard 
reminding that they were yet on earth; then the dis- 
tant, blatant whistle of Edward's train brought them 
back to practical realities of every day life with a start. 

*'0h, how sweet, how beautiful!" exclaimed Eunice 
rapturously. **How I wish I could play the 'Intermezzo' 
so exquisitely." 
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"Truly, Miss Neville, you interpret perfectly and 
your art is consummate,** said the young lawyer with 
deep feeling. 

"Why, you will make me vain with your generous 
compliments,*' was the vivacious rejoinder. 

"But it was beautiful. I've heard the * Intermezzo* 
played by various performers and on about every kind 
of instrument and combinations of instruments but I 
think I never heard a better rendering of its beauties. 
With the exceptions of a first class military band or a 
grand orchestra I would rather hear it rendered on the 
organ, preferably a pipe organ, for there is a certain 
thumpiness, not to be overcome, on the piano that is 
unsuitable to this class of music, though the capabilities 
of the pianoforte are almost infinite. I presume you 
are partial to the latter instrument. Miss Neville!** 
Paul concluded interrogatively. 

"Yes, but I realize its disadvantage you point out. 
I seldom play the organ and for that reason my touch 
is erratic, being used to the piano.** 

"Well, we are quite satisfied with it, aren*t we, 
Eunice!** and as she nodded a smiling assent he con- 
tinued: "We are quite willing to listen to some more 
of your * erratic' touch. Here is something I like,*' and 
he placed a characteristic ragtime two-step and "cake- 
walk" before her. "I know you must be familiar with 
this: It has raged the last year or so and still is very 
popular. Every one likes it.** 

She laughed at his sudden change of mood — pass- 
ing from the sublime to the ridiculous, our high-browed 
friend of the severely classical school would have said — 
and catching the infectious, happy, rollicking spirit of 
the sprightly melody and rhythm played it with merry, 
graceful abandon and admirable technique. When she 
had finished both her listeners applauded gaily and 
called for more. 
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But this time Paul brought out a vocal score, a little 
gem of purely American cut and polish. He inclined 
his head to Eunice and she understanding, came and 
stood by the performer. The three voices, soprano, 
alto and tenor rose in perfect harmony, blending with 
the tones of the instrument in faultless accord, and the 
pathos of the sweetly simple melody, combining with 
grace of the unpretentious words and the native force 
of their expression for the moment transported the 
singers out of the ordinary; but when the last measure 
died away a loud hand-clapping in the street reminded 
them that other hearts than their own had been stirred 
by the little song. 

*'Why, listen,*' exclaimed the fair organist, as Paul 
and Eunice again seated themselves, **we have aroused 
the natives. An unseen audience is applauding our 
singing. It must be very good or exceedingly bad,'' and 
she turned her back to the instrument but remained 
seated on the stool. 

**You mean the audience, Miss Neville t" asked the 
young man, a suspicious twinkle in his eye. 

**0h, no — our singing. I see you are fond of 
humor, Mr. Winslow." 

*'Yes; but like the music I like it to be very good. 
As I can lay claim to no ability in that line I will not 
try to inflict any of it on you. But, aside from jokes, 
I wish to ask your opinion of musical art in America." 

*'Why, how you jump from matters of the lightest 
moment to ones so vast!" she returned lightly. *'I 
think, however," she continued more soberly **that if I 
should submit an answer worth while it would fill a 
volume. ' ' 

**0h, certainly, but I mean from just a brief, gen- 
eral view." 

'^Well," reflectively, ''I think on the whole we 
are in a fairly satisfactory and progressing condition 
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and no one need be ashamed of our present musical 
status. We are not so great, musically, as we will 
doubtless be in future. America is young, you know, 
comparatively, and her brightest minds have been con- 
cerned in questions more vital than either music or art 
heretofore. We have been to busy solving the com- 
plex problems of every day life, in building a great 
civilization, a mighty commercial empire, to pay much 
attention to the ornaments, the frills of life, so to speak. 
What do you think of our American composers f 

**I know you will consider me illiterate, musically. 
Miss Neville, as my musical education does not fit me 
to express more than superficial views in that line. 
However, I am not backward about advancing them, 
crude as they may sound. I think we have had as great 
composers as any country has produced, although some 
of our very best have not been prolific. But what they 
have given us is the genuine sifted wheat. I consider 
there is more real meat in **01d Folks At Home'* or 
*'01d Kentucky Home'' than in some whole operas I 
could name. They tell about all music has to say. 
It is indeed rare that quality and quantity are not 
strangers, and while variety is always more or less 
pleasing, brevity is a law of excellence copiousness will 
never conquer. ' ' 

**But what do you think of our present writers who 
perhaps have their best days yet before them, who may 
accomplish a great deal more than the best of their 
present efforts — Sousa, for instance!" 

*'A great musician. I admire him immensely. Con- 
sider there has never been a greater musician. As a 
composer he is a master. I would not be surprised if 
he does things that will surpass even the boasted 'only 
old' masters. His * Stars and Stripes Forever' is the 
greatest march conception ever penned. Our long 
haired friends of the * classical school' say he is light 
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and frothy. Well, give me the lightness and the froth. 
It puts sunshine into people's lives. When I go to a 
concert I don't go there to be * educated'; I go to 
enjoy myself. Same with most everybody else, I think. 
If the music does not please me my time has been 
wasted. Music is a failure when it does not please its 
auditors, no matter by whom written nor what the 
interpretation, and it cannot be said to have a mission. 
It is my theory that the sweetest, most pleasing melody 
is the best music, and I do not blame people for run- 
ning away from Wagner's grinding, endless dissonants 
and fearsome, ear-splitting counterpoints." 

** Surely you do not deprecate the old masters, 
Mr. Winslow!" 

**0h, no; I respect them and love them much as 
any one can — ^when they are good. Thus, when Wagner 
is good I appreciate him to the fullest; when he is 
bad I utterly detest his diabolical mechanicians. But 
I say give our 'new masters' a hearing also. It is 
they who polish up the old works making their full 
beauties shine out, beauties perhaps undreamed of by 
the authors. It is they who are daily bringing out new 
beauties, fruits of their own genius, for our delecta- 
tion; and it is the suppleness of their genius, adept, 
modem, universal, that appeals to every intellect, sat- 
isfies all hearts." 

**Yes, that is all true. But the advantages of to-day 
should be taken into account — the superiority of organ- 
ization, the versatility of mechanics, the increased range 
of instrumentation with its consequent possibility of 
varying tone-color — all contribute to the end you speak 
of." 

** Precisely. And with these advantages at hand 
why should not the new masters even outstrip the old 
ones? They have everything to inspire them." 

*'But Mr. Winslow, that would disprove the unmu- 
tability of these great old compositions." 
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**Well, yes; but who cares a rapt If an old gar- 
ment can be replaced by one of later, modem design, 
with equal or superior texture, why cling to the former 
merely for the sake of its traditions when the latter 
might combine all the beauties of the old with the 
freshness and elegance of the new weave!*' 

*- We must have undoubted standards.*' 

**True enough; but when age follows age see how 
time melts and changes these standards. It has been 
said that true art is universal and it may be, but 
there are few standards in music that will not wear 
finally. Future ages may set up very different ones 
from ours. Who can tell what its wonders may bring!" 

'* Truly that question touches the infinite." 

Eunice had been silent during the discussion but 
now asked: '*Why, Paul, you have always maintained 
that Shakespeare is immutable in literature; Why dis- 
criminate!" 

** Because" returned he promptly, smiling at her, 
** there is no Shakespeare in music; or rather there are 
so many, the standard authorities cannot agree upon 
him." 

* * So, that reveals to me your partiality for the mas- 
ter bard," exclaimed Miss Neville, as if the musical 
subject was at an end. 

*'Yes," replied the lawyer-critic-critique, turning on 
her one of his most engaging smiles at her aptness in 
anticipating his tastes, **but I warn you not to get me 
started in that direction or you will miss your train 
sure. ' ' 

The charming Kentuckian laughed a clear, merry 
peal, in which one might imagine he heard the joyous 
notes of the wild songbirds of her native state. 
** Really," she said as soon as she could command the 
breath, ' ' I should not care, but I appreciate that Eunice 
should get back to her work. Next week will be one of 
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the most important in her life and she cannot afford to 
spare a working hour/* 

"Graduation is an event in one's lifetime, to be 
sure — one never to be forgotten." 

'*I suppose you and Eunice have polished her dec- 
lamation to perfection by now!" 

* * Please don 't put me first in that work, ' * he objected, 
coloring slightly and smiling at Eunice, who seeing 
something coming, hastily rose, excused herself and 
slipped out of the room to procure refreshments. 

**Ah, she cannot stand under the fire of compli- 
ments," laughed Miss Neville. *'She divined what you 
were going to say and fled to avoid the embarrassment 1 
Oh, she is such a sweet little woman. Why I have known 
her only a few weeks yet in that time have grown to 
love her better than any girl I ever knew. So refined, 
such a perfect lady! And she has brains, too. Really, 
Mr. Winslow, you ought to be proud of such Missouri 
products as she." 

"I am proud of her — ^my pretty little school-mate, 
grown to such a magnificent young woman!" 

** Perhaps I have probed your secret, Mr. Winslow. 
Forgive me; I did not intend to be indelicate." 

** Indeed," he answered with a puzzled expression, 
as if he failed to catch her meaning, *'you have no need 
to ask my pardon. I have no secret. Why should I not 
express my pride in Eunice? I regard her much as I 
would a sister, in whose attainments and success I would 
greatly rejoice." 

Miss Neville had travelled, seen a great deal, ex- 
perienced much. She knew about all the wiles of a 
shrewd man's flattery, was as good a judge of the male 
sex as a woman ever is, but this young lawyer puzzled 
her. Was he sincere t Or was he simply shrewder than 
she, she who had travelled so much, whose experience 
from a worldly point of view was so much superior to 
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hist Well, she would see. She would draw him out a 
little further : 

**Ah, I see you are a disciple of Plato.** 

**Well, yes, Miss Neville; a very poor one, doubt- 
less, but that would come as near to expressing it as 
any description could. You see, Eunice and I have 
lived in Eivertown all our lives, have known each other 
from childhood, played together, attended the same 
school together, helped each other in our studies, and 
in fact have grown up side by side, the best of comrades. 
Whenever I need help I go to her ; in like manner I am 
always glad to assist her when I can. Yes, she is the 
sweetest little girl imaginable. To be sure I am proud 
of her.** 

This was convincing to the visitor. She was satis- 
fied of his honesty. Clearly, he imagined his affection 
for Eunice was purely spiritual, a kind of exalted ad- 
miration for her based on quaUties above the physical, 
and therefore all the more substantial and lasting. 

**That is a beautiful relation, Mr. Winslow, to enjoy 
with one of so charming a personality as that of Eunice 
Grayson, but let me suggest that the time will come — 
I assume the prerogatives of a prophet — when you will 
find that this attitude will not fully satisfy your — ** 

* ' I '11 have to disturb your tete-a-tete * * exclaimed the 
object of their remarks gaily as she re-entered the room 
with a tray of light refreshments. * * You see the cook is 
always on strike on Sunday afternoon and I cannot 
invite you out into the dining room, for there is nothing 
there to eat.** 

**Now you are troubling yourself unnecessarily, 
Eunice,** said Paul; then seeing that his remark was 
not without presumption hastily added: *'At least so 
for as I am concerned. Of course I will not dare to 
speak for others,'* and he glanced mischievously at 
Eunice *s guest 
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**0h, you can always depend upon hearing from me 
on such occasions, '* laughingly declared the latter. **At 
home they call me the * unchained wonder. * It would not 
do to let the reputation of our sex in that line suffer, 
you know." 

**Yes, women love to talk but, I think, not more so 
than men. The diflFerence is the latter imagine what 
they have to say is of much more importance, when, as a 
matter of fact it may be devoid of ideas. * ' 

**A graceful and gallant concession, Paul, but here, 
have some of this lemonade and cake. I prepared both 
and whatever they lack you may hold me to blame for," 
said Eunice as she held the tray before the lawyer. 

"Thanks," he said, spreading a napkin across his 
knees and accepting the proffered articles. "That is a 
guarantee of their excellence. It is customary" he con- 
tinued, holding the glass up and smiling at Miss Neville, 
"to use those oft quoted lines on occasions of this kind 
* Sweeter draught from fairer hand,' etc., but what 
melodious phrase has ever been evolved to immortalize 
so dainty and tempting an edible as this cake? Let's 
see ; I believe I will have to improvise one : * Fair prod- 
uct of milady's skill, but fairer, sweeter, she who made 
the, still. ' Hardly up to the quality of the cake, I must 
admit, yet it will have to suflSce." 

Miss Neville clapped her hands gleefully, greatly 
to Eunice's confusion, as she exclaimed: "Why, Mr. 
Winslow! You must be a poet, as well as an. adept in 
the art of — of — ^What shall I call it, complimenting or 
flattery!" 

Paul laughed. "Oh, no," he answered. "I have 
never been accused of being even a rhymester, much less 
a poet. As to the other proposition I would say that 
when we honestly mean what we say it is spontaneous 
and should be classed a compliment when we say pleas- 
ing things of others either in their presence or to some 
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one else^ Flattery always is incited by selfish pnrposes, 
with a desire to gain something by the flatterer. The 
greatest trouble is in knowing how to draw the line 
between the two/* 

** Sometimes a rather difficult task/' 

**Yes, indeed." 

**I say, Paul, do you want your mail before I closet 
Won't open any more till eight thirty,'' called Frank 
Grayson from the other room. A moment later his 
small form appeared in the doorway. **What you got 
in here!" he continued, glancing around the room and 
sizing up the situation. **Say, Grace, don't you know 
Eunice baked that caket You'll die tonight, girl! 
Wouldn't eat it for nothing. Paul, that lemonade's — 
uh-uh-ugh-" he grunted and fled towards the stairway, 
for Eunice, anticipating some of his pranks laid down 
her tray and now charged on him, chasing him out the 
room and down the stairs. A moment later she returned 
almost out of breath. 

*'0h, the little rascal," she exclaimed, half laughing, 
half vexed, **if I'd caught him I'd have pulled his ears 
good! It makes no difference who is here he is always 
ready for a romp. You see, Grace, he is as well ac- 
quainted with you as if he had known you all his life," 
she concluded apologetically. 

*0h, that is all right. I don't mind it. He could 
not be any worse romp than I am when I get started at 
home. ' ' 

Paul had often seen Eunice and Frank in their 
playful bouts and of course thought nothing of the inter- 
ruption. *'Well," he said rising and replacing the 
glass and napkin on the tray, '*I will go down for the 
mail as there may be something important. I will re- 
turn at seven to see you to the train, if that be agree- 
able, and perhaps Mr. Keyes can return with me," and 
he glanced slyly at the fair Kentuckian. 
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**Do, by all means; get him to come with you if 
he can," laughed Eunice as she slipped her arm round 
Miss Neville, who had also risen. 

**You are too kind," thanked the latter with mock 
gravity, heartily returning Eunice's squeeze. 

**Well, I'll do my best. May get back before sev- 
en," Paul promised and taking his hat passed out to 
the stairway door. He chanced to glance back and the 
two were still standing with arms around each other 
roguishly watching him. **By George," he muttered, as 
he descended the stairs, *' there is a pair of roses, sure. 
Wonder who'll pluck themt" 

** Hello, what's up!" he ejaculated a moment later 
after he had received his mail and was standing on the 
rough, rocky pavement opening a letter. His exclama- 
tion was caused by seeing a number of people running 
towards Dunn's drug store, in front of which a crowd 
had already collected. Winslow hated a gossiping 
tongue and was not given to idle curiosity, but as he 
intended to go to the depot anyhow and this drug store 
was just across the tracks from it he put his mail in 
his pocket and walked a little more rapidly than was 
his wont 

Before he reached the crowd he met Harley Suter, 
whose left eye was bruised black and almost closed. 
Suter passed him without looking up and Paul jumped 
to the conclusion he had been mixing it up again with 
Keyes. He passed the crowd, which was idly gaping at 
Suter 's retreating form, without questioning any one 
about what had happened, and went on to the depot, 
where he found the operator swearing over a pair of 
skinned and bleeding knuckles. 

' * Oh, I knew that d — sneak would start it again the 
first chance he got," he roared soon as he saw the 
lawyer. **The infernal cuss met me in front of Dunn's 
drug store ; said I had to swallow something I had said 
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about Alice Eidge way— don 't know what; guess he 
made it up himself. Called me a coward and a liar to 
boot and I swiped him one. But damn it, lookee there ! ' * 
He paused, holding up a bleeding hand. 

**Well, well, Ed, I was afraid of this. The fellow 
doesn^t know what the word forgiveness means. But 
say ! don 't sit there and let your hand bleed all over the 
office. Where's your wash basin, in the freight room? 
Wait, I'll get it,'' and opening the door leading to that 
part of the building he got pan and water and soon 
was bathing the injured member with the skill of a 
trained nurse. The injury was slight and though it 
bled freely, after stanching the flow of blood Paul pro- 
cured some court plaster from the drug store and bound 
up the abrasion with the neatness of an M. D. 

**I'm afraid this affair is going to lead to something 
bad, Ed," said the lawyer as he put the finishing touches 
to the injured hand, a troubled look on his face. * * Suter 
doesn's seem to realize that you can lick hinoL But 
maybe he will be convinced after this ! ' ' 

**I should think so," blurted the amateur pugilist. 
**If they hadn't parted us some one would have had 
to lead or carry him home. Did you see the eye I put 
on himt Wasn't it a beaut?" 

**It certainly looked as though a neat workman had 
done it; or rather the job was so neat it didn't look 
at all. But really, Ed, I am sorry for this. I'm afraid 
he'll get the drop on you some time, and in that case 
you will know just what to expect." 

**Yes, but I ain't afraid of that. But I am sorry, 
too, for that matter. Besides the fine it will cost both of 
us it will prejudice the people here against me. Fight- 
ing on the streets, and on Sunday at that. Haven't got 
anything against Suter but can't let him knock me 
around. 'Taint my style. If he comes round raising the 
devil with me he must take the consequences. But how 
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comes it yon ainH with the girls t** he broke off abruptly, 
remembering the more pleasant part of the afternoon. 

**I jnst ran down to get the mail and thought I 
would come up to get you to go back with me. Miss 
Neville will be delighted to see you once more before 
returning to Oaksborough, I am sure.'* 

**Aw, will she nowf asked the impetuous young 
fellow eagerly. **Say, old man, ain't she a bird? Such 
eyes, such a peachy complexion! What a fine form I 
And talk — ^why her voice alone is just like music, be- 
sides what she says.'' He was his own merry, jolly 
enthusiastic self again. The fight had passed out of his 
mind and even his sore hand was forgotten, as he em- 
phasized his rhapsody with vigorous jestures which 
threatened more injury to it. 

**So you will go back with met" asked the lawyer 
after the operator's list of superlatives had been ex- 
hausted praising Miss Neville. 

Edward's face fell. *'No; can't do it, Paul. Sorry, 
but can't get off till seven forty-five. Bring the girls 
down to the Continental and I will chase over there soon 
as my train passes. ' ' 

**Well, I'll try to get them down there about ten 
or fifteen minutes before train time, and perhaps you 
will get a chance to spoon some." 

**0h, the devil, now! There are others, I guess. 
But say : she is queer. Don 't take to the stuff we feed 
these Eivertown girls. Put me in my place in a minute. 
I'm dead gone on her." 

"So I perceive," observed the lawyer with dry 

humor. **I remember you and she staid quite awhile 
out on the porch. Must have made a hit with her. ' ' 

**Hope so. You did me right there, old man when 
you gave me the tip. But say! she thinks you are a 
* corker' — a regular Daniel Webster. Said you are sure 
to make a big name for yourself. ' ' 
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This compliment, sincere as he knew it to be, caused 
the lawyer some slight embarrassment. But perhaps he 
was beginning to feel his expanding genius. Certain it 
was he was used to compliments. 

**Well, Ed, I'll go back and try to entertain them till 
train time. Of course it will not be late this evening — 
for you'd like to see it two hours behind time, wouldn't 
yout We'll come down and be at the depot when your 
train passes so you won't lose any time and jump right 
over soon as you report Number Eight, and I '11 give you 
every possible opportunity to 'make hay while it's haying 
time.' But I'd advise you to be careful. Gushing, sUly 
compliments disgust a woman like Miss Neville. She is 
too shrewd not to detect insincerity and too refined to 
care about listening to mushy flattery. Every girl is not 
a Grace Neville. To lose her would mean much ; to win 
her, a great deal more, so be careful. S 'long, ' ' and with 
this half laughing, half earnest admonition the young 
sage left the operator to pleasant reflections. 

Two hours later two handsome couples strolled 
slowly and chatted gaily back and forth upon the plat- 
form at the Continental Route depot. Paul and Eunice 
talked of the declamation mainly, but Keyes and his com- 
panion spoke of other things. A close observer might 
have noted an occasional glow of unusual warmth in the 
beautiful KentucMan's face, for the gay young Ohioan 
was an adept in the art of flattery and could even use it 
with delicacy when necessary. How hard it is to resist 
when clothed in its most seraphic form I Miss Neville 
might have been proof against it, but who will blame her 
for allowing the handsome youth at her side to use it 
upon her that day with more effect than any man ever 
had before? 

The last few words they had alone together were 
when they paused at the west end of the platform and 
bent down, searching for four-leaved clovers — ^admirable 
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pastime for lovers — ^in the strip of white clover that lined 
the path. When Edward finally found one of the magic 
— ^and to some people mythical — ^bits of greenness, and 
presented it to Miss Neville with appropriate remarks 
and a look of deep significance he was not aware that 
Panl was a sly observer of her answering blush. 

The train, greatly to the operator's disgust, was 
promptly on time, and when he and Paul waved a final 
goodbye to the charming travelers, at least two hearts 
were beating with new and strange impulses. 

As the two young men stood together after the train 
had disappeared over the grade towards Lower Eiver- 
town, the gathering May twilight deepening around them, 
each felt strange sensations. One was conscious of a 
great, sudden loneliness in his surroundings; the other 
could not have defined his feelings. 

When Eunice and Miss Neville were safely ensconced 
in the privacy of the latter 's *den' that night the former 
asked: *'Well, Grace, how did you enjoy your visit? 
How do you like Edward Keyes, and what do you think 
of my old chum, Paul Winslowf '' 

**0h, I enjoyed it ever so much,'' replied the girl 
from the blue grass state. She blushed at the second 
question ; then placing her finger on Eunice 's lips, as if 
to command silence she continued with an earnest sweet- 
ness that was most bewitching: ** To-day I have seen 
a x>aragon whom some day you will worship," and she 
took the mystified girl in her arms, kissing the scarlet 
lips. 



CHAPTER IX. 
**0n To Oaksbobough/' 

RIVEBTOWN had become locally celebrated for the 
number of telegraph operators it had sent out 
into the world. It had been commented on by the 
officials of both roads as the most prolific producer 
of key manipulators of any town on either line. There 
were always students at each depot Besides this, the 
Continental had lately installed the * block* system of 
safety signals, necessitating the maintenance of all night 
service at the Eivertown station, hence there was always 
one or more operators off duty. Therefore it was no 
difficult task to fill Keyes' place at the Flyer Eoute depot 
one afternoon and evening. 

Judge Bay had returned from Oaksborough at noon, 
for the old gentleman knew Paul was deeply interested 
in attending Eunice Grayson's graduation, and so the 
young men had no trouble in arranging for their holiday. 

The week preceding the eventful day had passed off 
in uneventful monotony, just as many others do in a 
quiet, sleepy village like Bivertown, its dreamy routine 
broken only by a black, ominous cloud, which overcast 
the sky the day before threateningly, but which did noth- 
ing more than blow up a few puffs of dust and pour down 
a refreshing shower of rain. 

Edward had dressed with extravagant care and was 
as eager for the trip as is a child for a Fourth-of-July 
celebration. He could scarcely contain his exuberance 
of spirits as he climbed into the light road wagon Paul 
had provided for the journey. The latter explained that 
the only surry the livery stable possessed had been 
wrecked the day before, so he had to fall back on his 
own horse and canopy buggy or road wagon. This 
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dampened the operator's spirits considerably, for he had 
been delightedly anticipating the long drive back with 
Miss Neville at his side in the snrry. 

** Sorry, old man,'* said the lawyer consolingly, no- 
ting Edward 's disappointed look and divining the cause, 
**bnt it can't be helped. Gee! you look sporty, Ed, all 
togged up as if going to a wedding," he added, taking 
in the other's faultless attire at a glance as he fished a 
couple of cigars out of an inner pocket, handing the 
operator one and lighting the other. Then as a final 
soothing touch finished with : * * Surely the fair one will 
be hopelessly smitten at sight of you 1 ' ' 

**0h, I don't know I Seems to me you are pretty 
particular this evening yourself. What about Eunice!" 
retorted the Ohioan, leaning forward and scratching a 
match on a wheel of the buggy. 

**0h, she is used to me. Therefore I will have no 
conquest to make, unless she has another fair friend 
like Miss Neville. Got a light? Well, let's go. Come, 
Sant," the last words were addressed to the horse, and 
the animal obediently started in a brisk trot. 

The streets of Eivertown were unpaved but had suflB- 
cient rock in them to cause many an unpleasant jolt to 
the careless driver. Paul let his horse trot along the 
front street, down a slight incline and across a short 
bridge, which gave out a hollow rumbling as of distant 
thunder, but as they began to ascend the steep part of 
the long hill — the one which on a former occasion we 
have stood with the lawyer and watched the Judge's 
buggy slowly climbing — ^he slowed the horse down to a 
walk. 

The two had been indulging in boyish repartee at 
each other's expense, involving the names of the young 
ladies who were the cause of the excursion, a kind of 
pleasantry common to us all, but as they drew towards 
the top of the hill the beauty of the view began to force 
itself upon the poetic fancy of the driver. 
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A matronly old hen clucked and sputtered fussily 
across the road in front of the horse, her brood of white, 
black and spotted chicks cheeping shrilly and running 
wildly after her. Paul held the horse back till the last 
bit of fluflSness had cleared the road, then gave it the 
reins and its own time to finish the ascent of the hill. 

This hill is the terror of all bicyclists who are com- 
pelled to climb it, few of whom ever go to the top 
without dismounting and trundling their wheels; like- 
wise is it the bane of most drivers who must pass this 
way, and if cutting remarks made excavations it would 
have been a hollow long ago. But Paul had no quarrel 
with it. He never abused it On the contrary he loved 
it as a friend, and blessed the kind Providence that 
placed it there. 

As they reached the level at the top the driver 
halted the horse to allow it a short breathing spell and 
leaned back in his seat to enjoy the view. 

Neither spoke for some moments, Keyes thinking of 

Oaksborough and Miss Neville, Paul's thoughts being on 
the scene before them. And well might he admire it, 
for it was the grandest in Oaks County. 

Before one's eyes the valley spreads itself like a 
garden. As our excursionists now gazed upon it green 
fields of wheat, stirred into gentle, fluffy billows by the 
soft May breeze, alternated with checkered brown fields 
of com just beginning to show greenness and strips of 
meadow land whose emerald, carpet-like surfaces were 
touched with the pink and white of clover blossoms. 
There a pretty farm-house, picture-like, lay daintily em- 
bowered in maple, apple, cherry and other fruit and 
ornamental trees. Here a strip of virgin forest reached 
its stately height over all surroundings, lending that 
charming effect a touch of the primeval always has when 
in close proximity to the works of man. At the point 
where the river cuts across the valley great cottonwoods 
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and sycamores lined the shore, and far to the sonth and 
east the dark green hills loomed up in the background, 
dotted here and there with plowed fields, poetic bits of 
meadowland, cozy farmhouses and villages. 

At their feet, it almost seemed, the river flowed sol- 
emnly, with restless swiftness, adding to the landscape 
that feature — ^water — so indispensible in fine scenery. 
Yet between the river and the hills the two railroads 
ran, their glinting bands of steel stretching away to the 
east like threads of silver, their roadbeds of burnt gumbo 
ballast contrasting vividly with the clover and blue grass 
covering the right-of ways. 

A backward glance at Rivertown was not without 
interest. The village was half -hidden by its shade trees. 
The Dellar Block, a great, rambling, four story frame 
structure of ancient design and little modem use stood 
up gaunt and cheerless. 'Squire Grayson's store and 
residence stood out plainly, surrounded by similar build- 
ings on the east and west. Paul could see his office, the 
depots, the town hall, and, east of these, the two churches, 
the latter, however being out of the main business street 
partly hidden by shade trees. High up on the ridge the 
public school building occupied a prominent place and 
on the same ridge farther east stood Judge Eay's man- 
sion. This stately old structure was always the first 
feature to attract the attention of visitors, as if inviting 
inquiry and speculation but forbidding acquaintance. 

Beyond this ridge and out of sight lay 'darktown,' 
and a considerable portion of Rivertown 's population 
lived in cottages and shacks scattered up and down the 
hollow on that side, but PauPs gaze did not linger in 
that direction and he again turned his face to the south- 
east where on the other hills across the valley lay Valley- 
view, dreamy, fairylike, almost nnreal. Beyond this to 
the east the valley and hills faded into — a desire to see 
beyond. 
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**I say, Paul, have you gone to sleep! Think the 
horse has rested by now, ' * broke out Edward as the poet 
showed no signs of coming out of his trance. 

*' Pretty nearly, Ed, I guess,*' he replied, starting 
into Uf e, flicking the ash from his cigar and caUing to his 
horse, which moved off rapidly. Then continuing said 
laughingly: *'You see, I was just *day dreaming.* It is 
always a treat to me to come up this hill. One sees so 
much to think about. Don't you enjoy this viewf 

**Why yes; its pretty nice,** replied the operator, 
knitting his brows reflectively, **but about all I ever get 
out of it is a feeling of loneliness. When I look away 
off that way** pointing to the horizon, **it makes me 
want something — ^makes me want to go on past that rim 
and see what*s there, or something, damn if I can tell 
what.** 

Paul leaned back in his seat as they sped smoothly 
along the level top of the hill and laughed a hearty, 
vibrant laugh at his friend *s characteristic description of 
a feeling he himself could not define more expressively 
even if it did not sound polite. 

"That*s so, Ed. I guess everyone is pretty much 

that way about it, only some people would use language 
not quite so emphatic in attempting to express their 
feelings. But this very feeling you speak of is but an 
added charm to me. I adore nature and never get tired 
of her beauties. When I can get off on some tall hill 
like this and see out, look around the country, as it were, 
it makes me feel like I had been off on a visit. It broad- 
ens one*s ideas, gives you a glimpse of the vastness of 
the universe, comparatively, and inspires thoughts one 
could never have, cooped up in a hot, little office in town 
or in the city.** 

*'Yes, it*s all very nice and interesting, I guess,** 
replied Keyes, **but I am more interested in human na- 
ture, especially of the female variety.** Ah, well, that 
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was his taste. A rural scene had no charms for him 
unless it included the pretty face and form of a rural 
maiden. Nature's school was not his. He was of intense 
but circumscribed feelings, and his nature had not the 
strength and depth of his friend 's. 

* * Oh, I see, ' * laughed Paul. * * You have not the tem- 
perament to admire trees, hills, fields and grass. Like 
human beauties better, eht Well, I don't blame you. 
A fellow would soon get mighty hungry for a change if 
he had to subsist on that kind of diet altogether. But 
speaking of our fair friend from Kentucky I want to 
warn you. Remember, you have seen her but once. I 've 
known girls who made a fine impression the first time I 
met them yet on the second meeting seemed very tame 
and woefully lacking. ' ' 

**0h, no. Oh no,'' spluttered Ed. *' She's all right, 
I know. She's a peach, a bird, an angel without wings." 

Paul smiled at his friend's enthusiastic but inelegant 
mixture of similes for answer. They spun rapidly down 
a small incline, went slowly up another hill, crossed a 
*fill' over a small creek, climbed another hill, descended 
the same, rumbled across another short bridge and cam€ 
again down on to the flat at Lower Rivertown, turning 
eastward again where the road bends at left angles 
with Grump's grocery store. 

**You see, Ed," began the lawyer after the operator 
had exhausted his descriptive powers in praise of Miss 
Neville, *'this part of Rivertown was laid out in the 
palmy old days, when it was expected the town would 
some day be a great city. It is just one mile from here 
to the post-office, so you see we have quite a long town, 
if it is not very broad," Keyes had never driven over 
this road before, hence the lawyer's explanations. ** That 
used to be" continued the latter, pointing across the 
railroad tracks at a strip of garden truck land lying 
between the river and the tracks, ^^a great boat landing 
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over there. The bank has caved in, narrowing that piece 
of ground, bnt a long time ago it was covered with huge 
frame tobacco factories and warehouses, packing houses, 
stores and shops. All that remains of the once bustling 
village you now see scattered along these hills, a few 
cottages, a grocery store, a blacksmith shop and a school- 
house, which we will presently pass. The melodious 
whistle of the old time river steamer is now silent before 
the deafening snort of the restless, hurrying locomotive ; 
the shrill squeal of the pig, being led to slaughter, is 
heard no more, and tobacco and hemp have given way 
to king com and king wheat: Long Uve the kings I '» 

This charming bit of Rivertown^s history caught 
Keyes' fancy, for the moment driving thoughts of the 
fair KentucHan out of his mind, and he encouraged the 
narrator to continue. He had heard some faint echoes 
of Rivertown's former greatness, and thus encouraged 
Paul launched out. 

**I can remember bow, when I was a little tow-head,'* 
went on the historian reminiscently, * * we used to scamper 
around those old btdldings, then going to decay; how 
we used to play ''keeps'* around them in dry weather, 
and inside them during wet spells on the dirt floors. 
How well I remember us paddling around in the river 
and creek like so many ducks, the 'trot' lines on the 
river and fishing with line and pole up the creek there," 
pointing at a red bridge they were approaching. "Yon- 
der is the little white school-house I spoke of," he con- 
tinued. "Does it not bring up many sweet memories 
long half forgotten, again to see the school-house of our 
childhood T The games and joys of school-days, the 
numerous troubles, the quarrels and fights with some 
rough who always wanted to impose on some smaller or 
crippled, helpless playfellow; the sly notes to your 
pretty little sweetheart in the seat opposite ! The child- 
ish reverence for the kind but stem, dignified school- 
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master — ^in memory almost a deity! And there 1 Ah, 
there is where I was bom— on that very spot; but the 
old house has long since gone to decay and been torn 
down. Ah, all these memories are so sweet. But they 
are all a dream now, which has passed away forever. 
Perhaps it is better so, since it cannot be avoided. ' ' 

The young lawyer was of that healthy, harmonious 
temperament which is always capable of extracting some 
pleasure from its surrouncKngs. He was a philosopher. 
His reminiscence at times approached the melancholy but 
he never was morbid. In the presence of light, beauty 
and gay company he was merry as the most joyful. 
Alone and in the gloom his thoughts naturally turned to 
the more serious side of life, yet to him its beauties more 
than compensated for its sombre. With the clover and 
the bees and the sunshine and the landscape he was a 
poet, imaginative, rapt, inspired. 

The excursionists were now bowling along the road 
at a merry gait, the shower of the day before having 
made it smooth and dustless for the most part — past 
the little school-house, now curving to the left, again 
to the right, after the manner of country roads in that 
section of country, which generally take the tortuous 
course laid out upon the convenience and ideas of the 
early settlers, a few minutes run bringing them to the 
beginning of another long hill. 

** There,'* resumed the historian, pointing to a pre- 
tentious old farmhouse set in a beautiful, well shaded 
lawn sloping down towards the road, which they were 
Hearing, *'that is a landmark of old Rivertown. That 
house was built by a man who was a dominant spirit of 
the old village. He was a southerner and had been a 
slave-owner and trader— quite an aristocrat in those 
days. He had a large family, nearly all girls, and a finer 
looking family I never saw. The two boys were hand- 
some, the girls all beauties. But the old gentleman died 
some fifteen years ago, the estate was divided, finally, 
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sold and passed into strangers' bands. The family of 
course scattered. Most of them are dead now. ' ' As Panl 
finished speaking he looked wistfully at the old orchard 
in which he had often played and eaten its sweets, and 
yet beyond to a distant hill overlooking the river on 
which white marble slabs pointed upward and beneath 
one of which slept the handsome lad with whom he had 
played. 

They ascended the hill slowly but as they reached 
the top Sant took a lively trot again, for a long stretch 
of level road lay ahead. 

**Say, that's jolly, ain't it!" exclaimed Keyes as 
he took off his hat and let the refreshing breeze fan 
his face. **Does me good to get out and take a spin 
this way in the fresh air. Lookee there ! Sic, 'im. Here, 
Molly!" and he broke off, puckered up his lips and 
began whistling at a rabbit which had bounced out of 
some tall blue grass in a fence corner, and went scudding 
down the road, its white tail bobbing up and down like 
a milk-weed ball in the wind. The animal stopped on 
hearing the whistling — old hunters will tell you this 
animal has the habit of stopping when hearing one 
whistle so it can locate the direction of the dog which it 
naturaly anticipates is pursuing it — ^pricked up its ears, 
sniffed suspiciously, and as the rig again neared it and 
Edward gave a violent ' shoo, ' darted nimbly through the 
rail fence, disappearing in a clump of alders on the 
other side. 

*'You ought to be ashamed, Ed, scaring the life out 
of the poor thing like that ' ' 

''Pretty touchy, aren't they! It's easy enough to 
see where that old gag 'shy as a rabbit' came from. 
Nothing, not even a girl is more timid. ' ' 

"Yes, and 'rabbit temper' certainly is an expressive 
piece of slang, too," replied the driver, as he pulled on 
the reins to slacken the horse, which was nearing a de- 
pression in the road. 
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To their right the valley of the Missouri spread 
itself eastward, fair as a picture, and to their left an- 
other but lesser valley stretched away towards Oaks- 
borough and the north. Paul never traveled that road 
without his poetic soul having raptures over the splendid 
scenery. Even Keyes, pre-occupied with thoughts of the 
fair one in Oaksborough uttered an exclamation or two 
at the magnificent panorama. 

A run of half a mile brought them to the hill from 
which in fair weather you catch a charming glimpse of 
the county seat four miles away. The waterworks 
tower stood up on a high knob, clear cut against the blue 
sky ; the white dome of the court-house shone brilliantly 
in the afternoon sunlight; several needle-like church 
spires, in silent admonition, pointed upward, and here 
and there glinted gay colors, softened by distance, from 
cottage and residence, in dainty contrast with the green 
of shade trees. But a few steps of the horse shut out 
the view as the descent of another hill began. 

A stranger had once enquired about the roads and 
direction to Oaksborough from Rivertown and a local 
wag replied that they were about *half up, half down, 
hillish all the time' with an inflection on the *i' in *hill- 
ish' that sounds like the 'e' in — ^welll And so our excur- 
sionists found it. Up hill and down; past green fields 
gay with clover bloom, pleasant farmhouses, through 
charming vales of rural quiet, over wooden bridges span- 
ning murmuring creeks, on, on to Oaksborough, a pleas- 
ant road withal. 

At the time this story began Oaksborough was strug- 
gling with a sprouting metropolitan spirit, not to men- 
tion many other lesser * spirits' of sundry pretentions 
within its midst. It boasted a fine waterworks, tele- 
phones, a fire company and similar 'citified' institutions. 
Its public schools ranked with the best in the state, and 
were the town's pride, although a private institute, of 
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sectarian origin and considerable pretentions held ont 
a brisk bid for popular favor. Its coal mines numbered 
more than a score and its mercantile establishments were 
up to the standard if not in the lead of similar enter- 
prises in like towns. 

Oaksborough had an aristocracy — that is it thought 
it had — ^and the leaders of its smart set frowned upon 
anything not strictly up-to-date — or up to their views. 
'* Up-to-dateness '' was a sort of password to their good 
fellowship and anything not embodying it would have 
found it impossible to get into Oaksborough * society' 
with a crow-bar and dynamite. 

This exclusive circle set the pace for Oaks county 
and included many other than residents of the capital 
village, as we shall see. 

As Paul and Edward entered the town from the 
south, turning into Eivertown Avenue, a cool, shady 
street lined with massive maples and elegant cottages 
and residences, the horse almost ran into a group of 
dirty chidren — children who play in the dusty street, 
you know are always dirty — ^who were playing marbles 
in the center of the road under an electric arc lamp. 

''Hey, there, kids, get out the way!" yelled Keyes, 
and the urchins scattered in all directions, stood grin- 
ning, making grimaces and hurling the latest approved 
slang at the travelers as they passed. Paul only laughed 
but Edward turned in his seat and jeered back at the 
youngsters. 

''By jove, this is a pretty street, isn't it!'' he said 
looking up the street after he had outjeered the gamins. 
"What part of the town will we find the giris in! And 
shall we go right on to call on them or wait till the 
exercises begin!" 

"Eunice stays with her aunt in the eastern pari; 
of town near the highschool building, but she may be 
with Miss Neville and I forgot to ask her where Mrs. 
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Hilsdale lives. So, guess we'd better go to Eunice's 
aunt's first and find out where the girls are. It is now 
four-fifty and as I have some business to attend to after 
supper we had getter go on down town first. ' ' 

He drove down the avenue to the last cross street 
but one, which was next to Main and turning again to 
the east halted at a livery stable. The old darkey who 
came forward to take charge of the rig greeted Paul 
with a hearty '* Howdy do, Misser Paul. Hain't seen 
yo' fer a monfh. Wha' yo bin keepin yo'self ?" 

' ' Oh, been staying at home down at Rivertown, uncle. 
Give Sant water and full feed, ' ' replied the lawyer, flip- 
ping the old fellow a dime, which tip was dexterously 
caught with a chuckling *' Thankee, thankee, Misser 
Paul. ' ' Edward alighted and Paul quickly followed suit, 
both of them stretching their limbs, while the old darkey 
continued his conversation with Sant. 

V'We'd best go to the '*Oaks" and get supper at 
once, Ed," said the lawyer as they started down a cross- 
street towards the main thoroughfare. ''We turn east 
here," he added a moment later as they halted at a 
busy comer. ** Yonder is the hotel just angling across 
from the 'square.' " 

Oaksborough had been laid out and built np on the 
old conventional county-seat plan — that is, a block had 
been set aside for the public purposes in the center of 
the town ; in the center of this the main public building, 
the court-house had been erected, but a considerable 
amount of space had been left and this had been con- 
verted into a parking, the entire plot surrounded by a 
low stone wall of convenient height for seats. A small 
rock building, known as the recorder's oflSce had been 
erected on the west side of the plat and a neat bandstand 
set off the east side, for Oaksborough boasted of an 
unusually good country band. The principal business 
streets surrounded this square, Main passing it on the 
south. 
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Our two friends were now passing down this street. 
Oaksborough was liveliest on Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, so they found the little metropolis of Oaks county 
quite different from Rivertown. Paul nodded here and 
bowed there for he was well known in Oaksborough, and 
although Keyes was not so well known and therefore 
had a less number of salutes to acknowledge as they 
made their way through the crowds he heard the opera- 
tor swear softly to himself several times for having to 
do so much unnecessary dodging; for villagers, and 
especially country folks who are little used to brick and 
stone walking places are not very particular about what 
part of the pavement they monopolize. Here you are 
halted by a young wife trundling a baby carriage ; per- 
haps she has stopped it crosswise of the pavement and 
is calmly studying a photographic display. Next, farmer 
Brown, Col. Stockman and 'Squire Mellins block the 
way in a vociferous discussion of the comparative merits 
of * listing' and * check-rowing' corn, the price of market- 
able cattle, etc., with a few rambling speculations on the 
probable turn-out of the wheat crop, soon to be har- 
vested. When you have squeezed yourself between them 
and a building, probably overturning a basket or two 
of vegetables on display beloujs^ing to the grocer in so 
doing, and that worthy individual rushes out hurling 
maledictions — and possibly sundry vegetables — at your 
hurriedly retreating form, you may be run into and 
almost collapsed by a fussy little bareheaded clerk with 
a handful of receipted bills apparently in such a hurry 
he forgot his hat. You are able only to gasp at his 
impudent ^' 'Scuse me. Mister" before he is out of 
sight, and by the time you recover your breath and de- 
cide to resume your weary way you are confronted by a 
bevy of fair school girls, who, with interlocked arms 
are making a clean sweep of the pavement. This time 
fearing for the grocer 's or somebody else 's supplies you 
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resignedly step into the gutter and your neatly polished 
russet shoes are besmeared with the refuse of the earth. 
At last you imagine you have reached a haven of rest, 
but just as you start to enter a doorway a very large old 
lady bars your ingress and you halt to let her pass. At 
that instant a big shaggy cur dog, with a vicious impulse 
to escape from soemthing leaps out between your legs, 
almost upsetting you, both in body and mind. Then 
you sit down — anywhere, no matter, to think over the 
burdens of life. 

Our excursionists reached their destination without 
serious mishap, despite the congested conditions of the 
pavement above noted. The **Oaks*' was a pretentious, 
four story hotel of neat design in red brick trimmed in 
white stone and of admirable equipment. It was known 
far and wide by the traveling fraternity as one of the 
best hostleries in that part of the state. Oaksborough 
had other hotels but none approaching the **Oaks.'* It 
was considered * swell' in the extreme by the residents 
of the county seat, but it had a vicious habit of * breaking' 
every proprietor who attempted to manage its financial 
affairs. 

As Paul and Edward registered, the clerk, a smooth, 
affable gentleman of uncertain age informed them that 
*' dinner'' would be ready in a few minutes, and called 
a bell boy to attend to their wants. The operator con- 
sumed fully ten minutes bathing his face, brushing his 
clothes and hair and was severely twitted by the lawyer 
for his anxiety to present a spotless appearance in the 
eyes of Miss Neville. 

After dinner — ^Keyes persisted that it was an * ag- 
ony' to call that meal anything but 'supper' — Paul left 
his friend sitting in the billiard room enjoying a cigar 
and went to the recorder's office on professional busi- 
ness, and having other small matters to look after did 
not return for half an hour. Meanwhile, he had learned 
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the location of Mrs. Hilsdale's residence and that Eunice 
and Miss Neville were there. 

When he returned to the ** Oaks'' Keyes was not 
there, but appeared a moment later. As the latter 
approached Paul noticed him place a small, paper cov- 
ered package in his pocket but forgot to speak of it at 
the time, yet had cause to remember so small an incident 
long afterwards. 

**Well, Ed, I have attended to my affairs now, and 
if you are ready we will call on the girls,'' he saluted 
as the operator joined him. Eeadyt Why, to be sure 
he was ready. He had been doing nothing else but get- 
ting ready the last half an hour, he told the lawyer re- 
proachfully. 

A walk of four blocks brought them to an elegant 
cottage standing back from the street in a grassy lawn, 
almost hidden in the foliage of elm, maple and poplar. 
Two daintily inviting settees, one on each side of the 
gravelled walk faced the street, and the walk was lined 
with flowers, shrubs and roses, the latter just beginning 
to bloom. In a hammock near a portico which supported 
a cluster of vines and climbing roses Miss Neville grace- 
fully reclined, and near her, her back towards the street, 
Eunice Grayson sat in a rustic rocker reading her dec- 
lamation for ;>erhaps the twentieth time. 

As the two young men paused at the gate enchanted 
— ^for it was a scene to make young hearts dance with 
delight — Miss Neville raised her head, uttered a quick 
exclamation and sprang from the hammock. Eunice, 
startled, dropped the manuscript, arose, turned and see- 
ing the enchanted exclaimed delightedly : 

''Why, how you startled us! Come in! We had 
alomst decided you weren't coming," at the same time 
advancing towards them, followed by the blushing Ken- 
tuckian. 

''Ah, Miss Eunice, how could you have so little faith 
in us!" cried the enraptured Keyes in a tone of mock 
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reproach, as he opened the gate and entered the yard. 
It must be confessed that he shook hands with Eunice 
rather hastily, but he would have explained that the 
young lawyer was so close behind him that he had not the 
time for effusive greetings, but as he took Miss Neville's 
soft hand in his, looking into her clear, hazel eyes and 
noting the flush on her face, squeezing her hand linger- 
ingly, Paul could have sworn he was a natural born 
prevaricator. He did subside long enough to allow the 
knight of Blackstone to pay his respects to the young 
lady from the blue-grass state. 

Thenceforward it was an evening of intoxicating 
delight to the Ohioan. Miss Neville was just sufficiently 
reserved yet femininely yielding to enamour the impetu- 
ous young fellow completely. Her woman's instinct, 
entirely reliable in this respect, at least, told her this was 
not merely a passing flirtation — for what woman does 
not know it when a man is sincerely making love to her t 
She could find no reason to disprove the theory of love 
at first sight, and could see no cause why it should not 
be as good and as permanent as the best brand of that 
article. Neither could she but admit the attraction be- 
tween the Ohioan and herself was mutual. So she sim- 
ply let matters take whatever course they would, wo- 
man's best logic under the circumstances. 

Eunice and Paul, left to their own devices, amused 
themselves in their own way, watching the other couple 
with intense interest, conunenting jocularly upon the 
rapidity with which the little drama between the two was 
drawing to a climax. Women are natural match-makers, 
and men, even, at times dabble in the business. That's 
why Paul and Eunice managed to keep away from the 
others, who innocently imagined they preferred to be 
to themselves. 

And so the evening drew near, Keyes riotously 
happy. Miss Neville feeling strange new sensations steal- 
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ing into her heart; Paul and Eunice enjoying the fra- 
grance of the flowers, the beauty of the cahn May day 
and the pleasant, confidential relations of each other's 
society. 

For they were such good friends, you know, they 
did not think of love 1 



CHAPTER X. 

Graduation. 

IT is after seven, Grace, and I must dress for grad- 
uation. You'll have to care for Paul, too, while I 
get ready," exclaimed Eunice gaily, tripping up to 
where Miss Neville reclined in the hammock, and 
instantly Keyes was buried in the ruins of his air castles. 
**A11 right; I'll try to entertain them both — if you'll 
promise not to be away too long, ' ' replied the operator 's 
adored, looking up with a dreamy smile in her eyes. 
Paul came and leaned against a silver maple which sup- 
ported one of the ropes holding the hammock. Miss 
Neville sat up with a bewitching smile. 

**Why," she said, ''I'll share the hammock with 
you. Come and sit here." 

''Oh, no, thank you; I'm sure Edward would much 
rather give me the rocker and take half the hammock 
himself," rejoined the lawyer, glancing mischievously at 
the operator. 

"But do you refuse my hospitality I " she asked 
with a saucy smile. 

' ' Oh — 0-0- n — 0, ' * and almost before the long drawn 
out syllables were spoken he was seated by her side. 
Eunice flitted away. 

"By the way. Miss Neville," he continued, suspi- 
ciously examining one of the ropes which twisted and 
crackled threateningly under the added weight, "the 
hammock has been a fruitful source of jest at the hands 
of the punster, has it not T ' * 

"Yes, indeed — almost as much so as the mother-in- 
law has been." 

(123) 
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**0r the cheerful idiot/' observed Edward from the 
rocker. 

*'Yes. And do you know I believe we could not do 
without the comic papers and punsters nowadays f asked 
the lawyer falling into one of his meditative moods. 
**I have little patience with that class of writers who 
are always jibing and sneering at the witty paragraph 
makers. It is natural for a man to frown at another's 
wit, especially if he possess none himself, hence the 
phrase derisively styled * American humor.' But humor 
— ^these dainty little tid-bits of paragraphs so plentifully 
sprinkled through our press and magazines and litera- 
ture — ^is as necessary to-day as is any other style or 
class of our literature. It is something that affords 
relaxation from care coupled with the keenest enjoy- 
ment, and contains an element of philosophy worth 
studying. I consider the humorist a daily necessity; 
the caracaturist, the versify er, the cartoon, the joke and 
the punlet are needs of the present hour. I believe we 
ought to encourage them. A happy smije is an inheri- 
tance, a hearty laugh often more l3enefieial than an 
apothecary's shop." 

**Why, Mr. Winslow, you certainly do make a 
strong plea for the comic writers," returned the fair 
Kentuckian brightly. **Like you, I appreciate them 
very much and am inclined to think them a necessity in 
this age of nervous haste. We must have breathing 
spells in our headlong rush and hurried existence — 
something to drive away, if even only momentarily, the 
cares of business and relieve the mind of its terrific 
strain. 

*'Ah, yes." 
Still, there is a limit," went on Miss Neville. 
We cannot laugh or weep, or sing all the time, but 
proper occasions call for them all." 

* * Something to fit the mood of the hour, ' ' quoth the 
sage. *'The philosopher, the poet, the musician, the 
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humorist — alL All are benefactors of our civilization, 
and there is no reason for one of any particular class 
to quarrel at the other over the relative importance of 
his particular line. Our civilization demands them all 
and would be incomplete without them all. But speaking 
of humor, Miss Neville, reminds me: Mr. Keyes is a 
dear lover of fun and humor, as no doubt you have 
found out." 

**Yes, I believe he is rather inclined that way,*' she 
replied cautiously, glancing at her admirer, who, having 
resigned himself to this ** two's company, three's none'* 
state of affairs, was complacently rocking to and fro 
and listening to the conversation, devoutly wishing 
Eunice's return. 

**0h, I don't believe in taking life seriously," he 
said. ''Just as well laugh and have a good time while 
we are here." 

''For we will be a long time dead and never get 
to come back, eh?" added Paul with a laugh. 

At this moment Eunice re-appeared. She was pos- 
itively divine and Miss Neville promptly went into rap- 
tures over her. Paul thought his little school-mate was 
the loveliest creature he ever looked at, and Keyes quite 
properly insinuated that he was 'dead slow' in not 
falling head over heels in love with her on the spot. 

But Paul was just proud of her. You see he had 
grown so used to her. He had always worshipped an 
ideal from afar — that is to say, in his imagination. 
That Eunice could be that ideal had never occurred to 
him, even in his vaguest dreams. She was his little 
comrade, sister — anything but sweetheart. 

It was now Eunice's turn to do the entertaining 
while Miss Neville got ready for the entertainment, and 
when the latter had finished her rhapsodies over the 
graduate-elect she excused herself, leaving Eunice to 
occupy the other half of the hammock. 
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Woman's traditions must have been broken at least 
once, for in an incredibly short time the blue grass girl 
returned stylishly but tastefully attired for the gradu- 
ating exercises, and a gay quartet was soon wending 
its way to the church where the exercises were to be 
held. Many an admiring glance was cast at the two 
handsome couples on the route and more than one pe^ 
son stopped to remark on the striking appearance of 
the four young people. 

The scene in the sacred edifice was one of eager 
brightness and expectancy, excited hope, nervous ani- 
mation and calm satisfaction. Part of Oaksborough 's 
select were there, the rest were coming, as our friends 
entered and were ushered to seats well to the front, 
Eunice, of course having to excuse herself and take her 
seat on the rostrum with the graduating class and fac- 
ulty. This left the Kentucky girl to entertain the visi- 
tors, but she was entirely equal to the task. They had 
arrived early on Eunice's account, and it was well they 
did so for the house was soon crowded. 

The last of the graduates took his place, the teach- 
ers were all on the rostrum, and a general rattle of 
opening programs was heard as, promptly at eight. 
Professor Eeede arose to pronounce the invocation. 
That worthy gentleman viewed the audience, his faculty 
and class with a smile of peaceful satisfaction, for this 
was the culmination of the brightest year's work in 
the history of the school, and a brilliant class was to be 
graduated. At the close of the invocation an orchestra 
played a selection which gave time for a survey of the 
program. 

Professor Eeede had placed Eunice's number at 
the head of the list, but on her request it had been 
changed and placed to near the center of the program, 
so the work was well advanced before her name was 
called. The applause had been generous before, whether 
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merited or not, but when her declamation was an- 
nounced, every ear became attentive, every one expected 
something out of the ordinary, for she had won the 
gold medal the year before. 

Eunice arose gracefully, looking almost angelic in 
the brilliant white light, glided to the front of the plat- 
form, raised her head as though to speak, and — PauPs 
heart leaped into his throat — ^not a sound came from her 
lips. A dazed look flashed across her face. Fortu- 
nately, at the instant, she gazed at Paul. With terrific 
force he brought his will upon hers, as if she would 
transform his mind into hers in that one tense look. 
She could not help but catch it; it transformed and 
inspired her. The audience faded. She poured out her 
soul to her comrade from childhood, Paul Winslow, now 
sobbing, now laughing gleefully, again soaring beyond 
the misty clouds — ^poured out her aspirations and de- 
sires, her joys and hopes to him, ending with a music 
sweet and low, but all the while the audience thought 
she was speaking to it as well. The applause that fol- 
lowed was enough to frighten her, and she resumed her 
seat amidst the smiling and bowing congratulations of 
class and faculty. 

Several essays and * orations' followed Eunices 
declamation, interspersed with numbers from the or- 
chestra, but none elicited the praise hers did and it was 
evident her exquisitely prepared and perfectly rendered 
effort had carried the honors of the evening. 

At the close of the exercises the president of the 
school board in a few fitly chosen remarks presented 
the diplomas to the eager graduates. 

Eunice received hers with a blush and a smile, and 
it could now be said of her that she was past school 
days in truth. 

By this time the rostrum was a bank of flowers; 
teachers and graduates wer^ almost covered with the 
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beautiful offerings of proud relatives and admiring 
friends. Eunice was quite bewildered with them, wreath 
after wreath having been sent up to her. But the one 
which most attracted her attention and admiration was 
in the shape of a heart, of American Beauty and moss 
roses surrounding a small card on which was engraven, 
in purple and gold, a cupid holding aloft a torch sig- 
nifying, **Love leadeth the way to Light and Knowl- 
edge, '* and beneath the symbol the initials E. G. and 
P. W. The first, of course meant her own initials but 
the others might stand for those of Paul Winslow or 
Percy Wilberton, the latter name being the last on the 
program and its owner having sat near her in the class. 

The presentation of the diplomas ended the enter- 
tainment and then enthusiasm ran riot. Edward, always 
alert in such matters noticed a young man he did not 
know bending over and whispering something to Eunice, 
to which she answered with a smiling nod. But he could 
not monopolize her attention long for she had to ac- 
knowledge the congratulations which were being show- 
ered upon her. It was several minutes before she was 
able to return to the three in the audience who were 
waiting to pay their homage. 

Miss Neville, regardless of the sweet burdens she 
was carrying caught the young girl round the neck with 
a hearty kiss saying : * * Ah, Eunice, it was just too sweet 
for anything (referring to her declamation). So per- 
fect, so well rendered ; it was almost divine. * * 

Keyes, effervescent, explosively, broke out with: 
**It was 'out of sight,' Miss Eunice; couldn't have been 
better. Made me feel like a school-boy again.'' 

Paul's congratulations came last. Taking one of 
her slim hands in his — she had lain her flowers on a 
seat — ^he pressed it gently as he looked into her clear 
blue eyes and said: **I am proud of you my little 
school-mate and pupil, very proud of you." That was 
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all he said, but why did her cheeks flame sot Why 
did her eyes dance in a mist of delight. Why did his 
simple quietly spoken words outweigh all the flattering 
compliments the others had showered upon her? Be- 
cause she had faith in him. Because she knew him to be 
sincere — ^knew he meant exactly what he said. Because 
the heart holds mysteries as great as the universe, mys- 
teries it cannot itself understand. 

Edward had pounced upon the heart wreath and 
was discussing its beauties with Miss Neville, who qui- 
etly explained that she had secretly prepared it and 
had it sent up without either Paul's or Eunice's knowl- 
edge; however, she further informed Edward that she 
would be careful to let Eunice understand that th© 
initials P. W. stood for Paul Winslow and not for Percy 
Wilberton, pointing out the last named to Keyes, who 
took a hostile survey of him, for he was the same young 
man he had noted bending over Eunice. Women are 
exceedingly clever in such matters and neither Paul nor 
Eunice discovered the innocent deception at the time. 

As Pa.ul gathered up the flowers preparatory to 
leaving he made some laughing commentary on the taste 
of Mr. P. W., for the wreath had also caught his at- 
tention* This was confusing to Eunice, for she had 
hoped it had come from him and was just at the point of 
thanking him for the beautiful offering. He often 
joked with her and knowing this trait, it but added to 
her uncertainty as to whom the thanks were due. But 
all the same she praised the taste of the gift without 
stint 

**Just eleven ten,'' suddenly announced Keyes as 
he took out his watch, gazing at it longingly and prob- 
ably wishing it were but five again. **The crowd has 
about all passed out and we 'd better get a move on. ' ' 

**Well, you and Miss Neville take the lead," replied 
the flower-bearer, and the other couple did so. 

9 
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**And yon will come down with Miss Eunice in the 
morning^ will yon Miss Nev — Grace, I mean Miss Nev — 
Oh, hang it, can^t I call yon Grace! Please, now can^t 
If continued Edward in that soft, pleading way lovers 
have, intended alone for the young lady's ears after they 
had passed out onto the pavement 

"Why not call me 'Miss Neville/ I don't see why 
that does not sound as well as * Grace/ '* 

**Yes, it sounds all right, but so formal, yon know. 
Grace! Ah, that's got such a sweet sound to it. Grace I 
Prettiest name I ever heard," with a lingering softness 
on the name. 

**Well, if yon will, I suppose you mustl But re- 
member — " she paused with what was intended as a 
warning inflection on the final syllable, but which accent 
only made Ed's heart dance a little faster. What ever 
warning she intended her words to carry was lost on 
the operator anyhow as he, emboldened by her conces- 
sion, continued: 

** Thank you, Grace! Of course I'll remember the 
prettiest, dearest — 

**Stop! Didn't I tell you I would not allow— t'* 

**But, Gracie, you can't help — " 

**Yes I can and will! I am not used to allowing 
young men to talk to me in this way. Your flattery 
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**Bnt, Grace, I'm not flattering yon. Listen, dar — " 
"Hush! I won't hear it." An ominous loosening 
of her hand on his arm startled him, and he quit trying 
to talk and walked silently by her side, gazing plead- 
ingly into her face. The crowd had scattered in all direc- 
tions after coming out of the church and there was no 
one nearer than Paul and Eunice, who a few steps 
behind, were indulging in what Edward would have 
called a 'talking match.' 

They passed under an arc electric light, which sput- 
tered noisily and seemed to have collected all the bugs. 
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gnats, "millers" and moths in Oaks County, crossed 
to the other side of the street and went down an avenue 
overhnng with spreading maple. Love's whispers are 
sweetest in the darkest shadows, also much bolder. 

** Grace, please," said the Ohioan in accents soft, 
entreating. Miss Neville relented a little. He caught 
her hand, bent his head slightly and pressed his lips 
to her pretty fingers with passionate swiftness. She 
snatched them quickly away from him but he held her 
arm tightly within his own. 

** Don't, please, Grace, don't get mad." Her eyes 
flashed indignation but it was too dark there in the deep 
shadows of the maples — ^too dark for him to see their 
fire. 

**You are the worst boy I ever saw! If you dare 
try that again — " 

"No, no, Grace, you can't say that; it would be 
too cruel to — " and he had her haiid in his again with 
the lover's true persistence and courage. This time he 
did not attempt to Mss it, for it twisted with surprising 
strength and he was compelled to release it. She was 
undoubtedly very angry, but was not Paul and Eunice 
almost at tiieir heels and if she had spoken loudly and 
harshly would they not have heard and understood? 
Ah, these delicate little troubles of lover 'si How seri- 
ous they seem to those directly concerned, how comical 
to the blase who have passed the period of romance! 

Miss Neville had experienced many such, but to- 
night it seemed she had lost her cunning. "Why could 
she not outwit or subdue this impetuous youth with the 
coolness she had always met such advances with in other 
meuT Why was it when he pressed his hot lips to her 
hand that a thousand indescribable and to her here- 
tofore unknown thrills passed through her very being, 
causing her heart to bound with unreasoning delight, 
her ears to tingle as if she had received a severe scold- 
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ingt She could not have answered those questions. 
She tried to he very angry with the oflFender, tried to 
punish him with coldness and reserve, but how could 
she succeed with that handsome boy at her side, his face 
almost touching hers, begging forgiveness so he could 
repeat the offense? 

It was but the old story, one of the opening scenes 
in the tragedy of love. By the time they had reached 
her home she had melted to forgiveness and he had 
promised to *be good,' whatever that meant. 

As they all four stood at the gate preparatory to 
the subdued '*good night,'* a silence of several seconds, 
which seemed minutes fell upon them. A clock in the 
house struck the half hour, Eunice gave a short, merry 
little laugh and then all began talking at once. But 
the good byes have to be said. There is always a sort 
of Wissful pain to the lover in the little *good night,' 
even though the face of the adored may be expected to 
be seen on the morrow. Paul, with that intuition every 
rational being should possess, had said good night and 
walked away, remarkhig that he would go on and get 
the horse ready for the return to Rivertown. Eunice 
tactfully withdrew. So for a blissful moment the lovers 
were quite alone. Miss Neville was pale and trembling, 
Edward, eager, excited, his breath coming in hot, short 
gasps. He had taken her hand in his for the final good 
night. He raised it to his lips : once, twice, three times 
he kissed it: ** Grace, darling, I love you. I — '* he 
slipped his other arm around her slender waist. There 
was a sudden startled movement, as of a frightened 
bird, and he was standing alone at the gate in front 
of the pretty cottage. 

Kissing his hand at the door through which his 
fairy had vanished, he turned his white, set face in the 
direction Paul had taken, and after a few minutes rapid 
walking arrived at the stable where Paul was waiting. 
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**I say, old man, you lingered quite a while at the 
gate, didn't you or did you lose your way?'* sang out 
the lawyer at the other's arrival. 

**0h, just gettin' back at you for keeping me wait- 
ing at the hotel, ' ' retorted the smitten one as he climbed 
to his seat If the light had been suflficient, Paul would 
have noted that the spooner's face was now very red. 

**Come, Sant" and Sant was off instanter. **It 
seems to me" continued the joker, **that you have 
surely lost something and that you have also found 
something else. Grace Neville is one of the sweetest 
girls I ever saw." 

**Say, say, but ain't she now!" sputtered Ed, losing 
sight of his grammar in his enthusiasm. **Purtiest, 
sweetest, smartest girl I ever did see." 

Paul chuckled softly to himself. **Look here, Ed, 
do you remember what you've always said to me — all 
that stuff about no girl ever being able to turn your 
head, etct" 

'*Yes," admitted he that was beginning to sigh like 
a furnace, **I recollect all that all right, but it's differ- 
ent now; She is — " 

**0h — ^Ah — y — e — s" drawlingly interrupted the 
other. **It always is different — ^when you strike the 
right girl, eh! Hit you pretty hard, hasn't sheT" 
There was always a graceful purity in the lawyer's 
enunciation, no matter the language in which he in- 
dulged. He never said *did ju' for did you nor * can't 
chu' for * can't you/ 

They were spinning along Rivertown avenue again. 
The driver slowed the horse to a walk as they crossed 
the railroad, a branch of the Continental and only line 
Oaksborough possessed. As they passed under the 
arc light now shining in lonesome splendor, and turned 
into the country road the sweet, fresh, country air met 
them with a caressing touch. The delicious fragrance 
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of black locust blooms was wafted to them on the eve- 
ning breeze. 

The moon, a dejected pretense of its opulent self 
of a week ago, had scarcely risen above the tree tops 
to the southeast. The calm beauty of the night seemed 
to affect the excursionists like an opiate and they ceased 
talking to indulge in revery. Sant clipped along at a 
lively gait his hoofbeats keeping time with his master's 
thoughts. 

Here they passed a quiet farmhouse, its occupants 
and all around it asleep; a little farther on a field of 
clover sent a restful breath of languorous perfume to 
the passerby. From far away on a hill to the west the 
baying of a dog came to them in solemn faintness. A 
cross-road, two more farmhouses were passed and they 
descended into a valley through which Willow Creek 
winds its way. 

**What the devil is thatf exclaimed Keyes rous- 
ing himself. **That bird must be daffy. I never heard 
one sing that way before, and at this time of night'' 

**Why, Ed," replied Paul, laughing, ** don't you 
know the nightingale and the whip-poor-will sing at 
night, not to mention the owl and other birds with less 
melodious voices f But that does sound a little queer, 
doesn't itt" He paused to get the peculiarities of the 
strange night singer, then continued: ** Never heard 
one sing just like it before. Seems to have a mixture 
of the songs of the meadow-lark, oriole and redbird. 
Must be a mocking bird dreaming. Probably he is in 
love." Edward winced at this sly dig but consoled 
himself with: 

* ' Never mind, old fellow : you 11 get it some of these 
days. Hope it will be good and strong whenever it does 



come. ' ' 



a 



Oh, yes; love must come to all — some day," quoth 
the jester, **but jiminy, I didn't think it would jar you 
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80, Ed. How does it feelt Make you want to hug every 
fence post you come to, eh! Wonder what Alice thinks 
by now. Don't you suppose she will begin to believe 
she has lost out with youf 

**0h, she won't care a cuss. Besides, you know she 
is too badly gone on you to care really for anyone else. 
You needn't try to deny it; you know it is so. You 
could have a time there if you would I" 

Paul laughed. Few things of importance coming 
within his vision escaped his observation but he did not 
always comment on what he saw. You see, he was 
an honorable man! 

** Speaking of that bird just now reminds me;'* he 
said returning to the subject of the nocturnal songster, 
**that I haven't seen a blue bird this spring and but 
very few the last several years. They are pretty little 
creatures and I regret to see them leave us. These pes- 
tiferous, squeaking EngUsh sparrows have chased the 
blue-birds away, and even the sprightly, dieerful bee- 
martin has followed. Oh, they are terrors, these dirty 
little scavengers of the streets, with the instincts of the 
mud rat and the habits of a varmint. They have not one 
redeeming grace to commend them. They loaf around 
town, in the gutters, mostly, and feed off the scraps 
and refuse of civilization. If they had the virtue of 
destroying insects that give the farmers so much trouble 
one could bear with them, but they stay in the country 
too little to be of benefit in that way and are only a 
pest, a regular scourge. The government ought to take 
means to exterminate them." 

**Damn them things," growled Ed irritably, as they 
passed a swampy, grassy spot near the creek, from 
which came the loud, monotonous chir-ree, chir-ree of 
frogs. **They keep up such a clatter you can't hear 
yourself think till you get by, then they stop. See 
that I" The reptiles had ceased their noisy song after 
the excursionists passed the pond. 
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Up another incline they went, on one side a field of 
sweet-smelling clover, on the other a field of com large 
enongh for cultivating. At the top of the hill was an 
elegant farmhouse, a little farther on another, and yet 
a little farther still others, and so it went, for that part 
of Oaks county was thickly settled. 

**This tree,*' said the lawyer as they passed under 
a huge elm which spread itself across the highway like 
a giant umbrella ^^ always makes me think of the Bible 
description of Abraham's oak. How many a tired trav- 
eler has paused beneath its grateful shade when the 
sun was hot enough to melt one 's brain. How often has 
it sheltered the roving Gypsy bands and the restless 
* boomer' going west I The miners of Oaksborough, 
Eivertown and Eming have often held their mass meet- 
ings beneath its protecting shade. Once I remember 
stopping here myself when all worn out while hunting 
blackberries, and it seemed so cool and restful lying 
there in the clover and blue-grass. But, ah, that seems 
so long ago, so long ago!" 

Sant was making good time but a short run brought 
them to another hiU. Up and down this and up another, 
and a backward glance revealed the twinkling lights 
of Oaksborough. To the southward like glittering stars 
the electrics of Valleyview sparkled. The moon cast a 
subdued softness over the landscape, shedding a calm 
slumberous beauty over hill and valley. The horse sped 
along eagerly and the two youths were again meditating. 
Or, perhaps they were growing sleepy and did not care 
to talk. Down the long hill they went, at a merry clip; 
past the pretentious old farmhouse, on by the school- 
house and over the red bridge. 

**This, here," said the lawyer again stirring rem- 
iniscently as they approached the dirt dumps of an old 
abandoned mine lying between the highway and the 
railroads just east of the store, ^'was what was known 
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as old Number Five mine. There,^* pointing at a rotmd 
sink near the road where the earth had caved in, *4s 
where the shaft was. It was said to be the best and 
most ably operated mine in Oaks County. It used to 
supply the engines of the Flyer Route with coal, besides 
shipping a large amount, and the product of the mine 
was said to be of excellent quality. 

**When the Continental road came through about 
twelve years ago its right-of way crossed the works of 
the mine between the shaft and the chutes. The op- 
erator—one of the keenest business men in the west, 
by the way — entered suit for heavy damages against 
the railroad company, the works were torn away and 
the mine was abandoned. But let me tell you that man 
scorched the railroad people. He was never known to 
get skinned in a legal aflfray. I forgot this part of 
Rivertown's history as we went out this afternoon.*' 
The historian ceased speaking and the remainder of 
the journey was made in silence so far as conversation 
was concerned. 

Rivertown was asleep as they drove through its 
unpaved, rough streets, the tires of the buggy cracking 
noisily against the scattering rocks. Paul saw a light 
burning dimly in his home as they drove past back 
to the alley behind it to put the horse and buggy in 
the stable. 

** Better come in and finish the night with me, Ed,*' 
he said as they stood in front of his home after dis- 
posing of the rig. 

*'No; can't, Paul; thanks, though. Have to rustle 
out pretty early in the morning, and don't want to go 
to work in this outfit," returned the operator referring 
to his dress. 

''Well, the girls will be down this morning. Did 
you make a date for this evening!" 

Edward looked rather foolish at this question at 
firsts but suddenly remembered that his friend was per- 
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f ectly correct in the nse of his lan^age, for it was far 
past midnight, and therefore Saturday morning, then 
answered : 

^'Yes — ^that is I asked permission to call after nine 
o ^dock. * * 

**That^s rather late, isn't it?'* 

**Yes, bnt yon know I can't get oflf sooner.*' 

** That's so. Well, 111 go np abont eight and try 
to entertain them till yon come." 

**A11 right. Gettin' late — or early — ^now, so I bet- 
ter hike. So long." 

**Good night" 

The gentle voice of his mother in tender solicitude 
greeted Paul, and he replied to her questions with equal 
tenderness as he passed to his room. He slept soundly, 
his dreams shadowy, pleasant, but it must be confessed 
that his friend, Edward Keyes tossed restlessly on his 
hot pillow that night, or morning, rather, muttering 
unintelligibly at times. 

Could he have looked into Miss Neville's room he 
would have seen a girlish form tossing with equal rest- 
lessness, a fair face now flushing hotly, now pale as a 
lily, again a frightened starting up, a scared look in the 
sweet brown eyes, the dark hair in wild disorder. But 
Eunice, beautiful as a dream, slept peacefully at her side. 



CHAPTER XL 
The Tbaoedy. 

ON this Saturday evening the streets of Rivertown 
were more animated than usual. It was pay-day 
at the mines, and that of itself made the place 
assume a semblance of business stir. Groups of 
villagers lounged here and there, the largest of these being 
that which always hung around the only saloon in the vil- 
lage, the villagers discussing passing events of interest 
and any gossip which may have been current. 

Amos Stilwell sat in front of Ik'kes & Son's grocery 
talking to a number of men who, after settling their semi- 
weekly bills loafed and gossiped in front of the building on 
a bench which had been provided for the convenience of 
* sweaters.' The matter under discussion was the affair 
with Keyes and Suter. 

**That's goin' ter win' up bad, min' what I tell yeh," 
Stilwell was saying. * * That feller 's too smart, anyhow an ' 
he better let Harley Suter alone. ' ' 

**But it's Suter won't let him alone," someone else 
protested. 

"Aw, git outl" pointing ^a long, bony finger at the 
objector. ** Didn't I see 'im jump an' hit Suter afore he 
could tum roun't Ugh, seen him do it, myself. There 
he oomes now. Mxin' to git into it agin, guess. An' Paul 
Winslow; he's a purty nice boy, but he'll never be wuth 
a chaw-ter-backer long's he hangs aroun' uh town like this, 
runnin' with the likes uh that feller." 

Paul and Edward approached and the querulous 
monotone ceased till they had passed. It was Stilwell 's 
way. He could not help talking about people. Generally 
there was a surprising amount of truth in what he said, 
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though expressed in a grotesque way, sometimes humor- 
ous, but always fault finding. He seldom spoke a good 
word of anything or anybody and condemned himself on 
general principles, thus furnishing an excuse for con- 
demning all mankind. This, with his one saving grace of 
real wit and humor made his eternal criticisms bearable. 

Tte lawyer and operator continued on to the post- 
office. The former leaving the latter there ascended the 
stairs to the Grayson home and soon was indulging in 
entertaining repartee with iMiss Neville and Eunice, both 
of whomi, if possible were lovelier than the evening! before. 
Paul thought he caught an undercurrent of restlessness 
in the former's manner, but it did not detract anything 
from her entertaining self, and they were soon deep in the 
discussion of the subjects they had before touched upon. 

**I think,'' Paul said, when they had come around to 
the masterpieces of literature and music, * ' that if civiliza- 
tion continues to advance at the strides it has made during, 
say the last century, till the next thousand years shall 
have passed a large number of * the old masters, ' not only 
in music and literature but also in art and other things, 
must fade before it, leaving only a few landmarks we 
esteem so highly now. The future must have its giants, 
just as all past ages have had The storehouse of the 
countless ages must burst; some of its treasures must 
be thrown out to make room for the inpouring riches, how- 
ever much we may regret parting with the old. When I 
contemplate what a thousand years may bring it staggers 
me, makes me dizzy. It is too stupendous for the mind 
to conceive. Man will surely become a very god in rear 
soning and in action. ' ' 

**Ah, Mr. Winslow, you are an idealist,'' exclaimed 
the fair Kentuckian. **I see you do not live in the past, 
however, but depend upon the present and look to the 
future for what it may bring. ' ' 

** Precisely. There are no two words more inspir- 
ing than *go on.' They represent progress, the jour- 
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ney towards perfection. I believe the past has never ac- 
complished or prodruced anything the present or future 
cannot equal or even surpass. What has been is but his- 
tory and its chief value lies in its beauty as charming 
reminiscence. By habits entirely human and quite natu- 
ral we grow to reverence things past above their true value 
because time has softened and hallowed our memories of 
thenL Our grandparents yearni for the *good old days' 
of yore with the ^ * good old things ' of their youth ; but if 
knowing and enjoying the comforts of the civilization of 
to-day they could return to those 'good old days* they 
would be completely miserable. And so it will be with us 
and our posterity. The old can pass ; let the new come 
soon as it may. The rise, decline and fall of the Koman 
empire affect present civilization less than does the farmer 
who hauls a load of wheat to town to-day. *' 

Such a comparison startled Miss Neville. She thought 
his argument over-reaching, and replied : 

**Buit, Mr. Winslow, that mighty drama has exerted 
a powerful influence on our civilization.*' 

**At3 history, yes. However, I think the effect has 
been more imaginary than real. It stands out in past an- 
nals as a great object lesson for us Aimericans, for in- 
stance—an object lesson by which we may or may not 
profit.** 

**You believe, then, it had little influence in paving 
the way for our present high state of enlightment T * * 

** Just so. Like a beautiful but imperfect lily Bome 
rose, flourished, lost its bloom and decayed, surrounded 
by a wilderness. Out of that wilderness has since risen 
the flower and perfume of the earth, far more beautiful, 
perfect and lasting than the lonely lily. The survival of 
the fittest, above all, is the law of nature and of nations. 
The race that now dominates the earth, having the most 
perfect religion and the best ethics is most fit to rule its 
possessions. Yet the zenith may be reached before long 
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and the law of retrogression! may assert itself. Then, 
indeed, would the historian, were there one to chronicle 
it, have the sublimest of tragedies to recite. ' ' 

'*Ah, I hope that task may never be required, Mr. 
Winslow. In your own words I trust we shall just con- 
tinue to *go on' towards that perfection of which you 
speak." 

**Ye8, that is my hope and belief. Yet, as the geol- 
ogist will tell us, there can be nothing absolutely perma- 
nent on this planet, either in nature or man's works, it 
would seem there must be an end even to perfection. 
However, it is some consolation to reflect that is some dis- 
tance off yet, isn't it!" 

**Ali, yes," was the laughing rejoinder. Then chang- 
ing the subject intentionally Miss Neville asked : **I do not 
believe I have heard you express maaiy opinions in liter- 
ature. Do you express a partiality to certain authors T" 

**Well, yes, despite the fact that it may not seem in 
good taste, for there are so many good ones, you know. 
Then again the matter of personal liking enters so largely 
into the equation. However, I think I am with a pre- 
ponderance of the best critics in placing Shakespeare at 
the head, as coming nearer representing all shades of 
thought and human exi)erience, every phase, mood and 
passion of the heart of humanity. Longfellow will outlive 
any poet of our time, Tennyson not excepted. For the 
life of me I cannot decide which, is the greater, the simply 
great or the greatly simple. I love *The Bridge' none 
the less than ' Thanatopsis ' or some grand epic. It is so 
in music, too. I cannot make up my mind which is the 
truer, greater form of musical expression, the pretentious 
oratorio or the simple folk ballad. It is more a matter of 
taste tham education, I think, and according to that let 
the decision fall. Birt the field of literature is more vast 
than that of music, and not so restricted and beset witK 
jealousies, so hedged about witii the traditions of narrow 
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minded cranks who are devoid of ideas or abilities aside 
from their art. ' * 

**Gk)odness, Mr. Winslow! yon are a very severe 
critic ' * 

*' Perhaps,'* was the laughing rejoinder, **but it is my 
theory that the tmly great genius is bigger even than 
his own art. Lincoln surpassed his law ; Gladstone was 
a poet, musician, statesman, almost anything you wish. 
If Bryan were but an orator he would not amount to much. 
Specialization makes mediocrity, although highly success- 
ful in its particular line, at times. I suppose you read 
novels do you not Miss Neville T** 

**Tes— to some extent. I like the standards of fiction 
and occasionally indulge in something which has received 
the endorsement of the high-class magazines, which I also 
read.*' 

* ' Bringing the matter home, we have turned out some 
very good material from a literary standpoint, in this 
state.*' 

**Tes, I have read some very charming writers who 
have hailed from Missouri.** 

* * The only criticism I have to pass upon ihem is that 
they have shunned their own state, almost invariably. 
"Why should this not be as good a field for poetry and ro- 
mance as anyt I think they will realize their mistake 
later when others come along and gamer the treasures 
they have passed by unnoticed or purposely ignored. * * 

** Why, Mr. Winslow,** exclaimed the fair Kentuckian 
with a laugh that had a musical trill in it, **I am almost 
tempted to say you have chosen the wrong profession. 
Why do you not enter this field yourself and write about 
your beloved old state t Literature, you know is contig- 
uous to law, and many eminent in it have turned to letters 
with great success and scarce a jar at the change.** 

**Ah, that is all true^ but you! see,** with a naive smile 
'^I am not eminent in the law, and having spent a part 
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of my life to fit myself for that profession nearly all that 
work would be wasted, or nearly so if I shonld go in for 
writing. Besides, success in literatrvre is not to be at- 
tained in a day, if the biographies of a great many of our 
cleverest writers are to be trusted. Tlien again, I do not 
know that I would ever make a creditable author, and 1 
imagine there is nothing more pitiable than a miserable, 
half -fledged author and poet ' ' 

Miss Neville and Bunice laughed heartily at this 
touch of humor, and the latter now entered the conversa- 
tion : **Now, Paul, you know you write lots of verse and 
it is clever, too/* 

He looked at her with a comical smile and holding up 
his hands deprecatingly begged:. *'Say, Eunice, please 
don't give me away before Miss Neville. '* 

There was a clatter on the stairway outside. Eunice 
sprang up exclaiming, **0h, there is Mr. Keyes, Grace!'* 
and went to admit him, while Paul sat and mercilessly 
watched the rose color chase itself over the Kentucky 
girPs face. 

He had seen her start nervously when the noise on the 
stair was first heard, for love can always divine when its 
aflSnity approaches, and noted the hot flush that leaped to 
her cheeks at the mention of Keyes' name. But when 
Edward entered the color had left her face and she was 
trembling with embarrassment. 

Paul, always a student of human nature, covertly 
watched the look that passed between the lovers as their 
eyes met, Keyes' eager, questioning, Miss Neville's re- 
proachful, yet not able to hide the pleasure she felt at his 
presence. 

It was a deliciously miserable two hours for poor 
Ed. He could only whisper a tender phrase in the ear of 
his inamorata when the conversation between Paul and 
Eunice became so animated as to drown his words to all 
other ears than Miss Neville 's, though it must be oon- 
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fessed he looked hearts and flowers at her. When the 
other couple with a tacit understanding to allow him his 
chance arose and went out on the porch, his adored, ob- 
tusely enough, found some excuse for following them, nor 
could he, after they had spent half an hour there, prevail 
upon her to remain ** just a little while longer*' with him 
alone, when Paul and Eunice decided to return to the 
parlor. 

She had not entirely forgiven him for his conduct 
of the night before and feared he would doubly offend 
her now if given the opportunity. She outwitted every ef- 
fort he made to get her alone with him and was as mis- 
erably happy as he. 

At eleven Paul arose and declared it time to go, at 
which Keyes looked up with an expression as if he wanted 
to do his friend personal injury, then realizing that they 
had been instrumental in keeping the young ladies up late 
two nights in succession resigned himself to the inevitable 
and rose also. Paul was out on the stairway before 
Edward had whispered the last good night, ai»i surely 
it was well that Eunice was there in sight, for Miss Neville 
could not well have withstood the reproachful look in her 
admirer's eyes as he squeezed her fluttering hand at part- 
ing. 

When he joined the lawyer on the deserted street he 
asked : * * At what time will you go up to-morrow after- 
noon! Same as last Sunday, 3 o'clock!'* 

* ' No, I guess not, ' ' was the reply, accompanied with 
a quiet laugh. *'I'm not going up to-morrow." 

**The devil you say I" blurted Ed. ^'What's wrong!" 

*^0h, nothing. Only our friend, Mr. Wilberton is 
coming down." 

* ' The h— 1 he is! That guy we saw talking to Eunice 
last night!" 

*'Yes. He is coming down to see her. People say 
they are engaged, but she won 't admit it to me. ' ' 

10 
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** Dammit, you ought to be kicked all over town for 
letting him slide in that way. Why don't you shut him 
off T Where '11 you find a sweeter girl than Eunice t ' ' 

Paul laughed at his friend 's irritation. Perhaps there 
was a suggestion of a sting in the other 's * roast, ' and if 
may have made him feel the least bit lonesome, although 
he would not admit it even to himself. **Why, Ed,'' he 
answered with forced lightness, *'Eciinioe has a right to 
have whomsoever she wishes call on her, hasn't she?" 

' * Of course she has, but I know she would rather have 
you come than that guy, and I know it 's your fault if he 
comes. I'll feel mean up there without you. He won't 
know enough to keep out of the way and Grace didn't 
give me any kind of a chance to-night." 

** Well, old man, I guess you'll have to make the best 
of it you can without me. I told Eunice we would come 
up Wednesday night, as iMiss Neville will not return to 
Oaksborough till next Sunday. So go on up to-morrow and 
have a good time. Don't let Wilberton bother you. I 
want to run up to the city, anyway, to-morrow. I'll go 
up on Number P^ve. 

They walked on in silence till they arrived at the 
lawyer's home. 

**Say, old man, what do you think of hert Am I in 
it or not?" sighed the Ohioan anxiously as they paused 
in front of the gate, the reference, of course, being to the 
girl from Kentucky. 

Paul eyed him half humorously: **Why, Ed, don't 
you know whether you are or nott" 

"Aw"— a sort of growl— **come now, don't *kid' me. 
I want to know what you think. You know most every- 
thing that happens, whether you say anything about it or 
not." This genuine compliment put ihe lawyer on his 
mettle and compelled a candid reply. 

*'Well, Ed, if I must answer, I'll give it to you 
straight! She is dead in love with you— almost as badly 
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gone on you as you are on her. That's enough to satisfy 
you, isn't itf 

* * Gee whizz I ' ' ahnost shouted the impetuous fellow. 
* ' Thanks, old fellow ! So long. ' ' He caught Paul 's hand, 
shook it heartily, and turning, almost ran towards his 
home. 

As he stamped Paul's ticket at the Flyer Boute of- 
fice next morning his manner was sunny and cheery as 
the day's brightness. When Paul returned in the evening 
there was even a cheerier glow on the operator's face. But 
Paul was tired and did not stay long to hear of the after- 
noon 's happenings at the Grayson home, Edward 's counte- 
nance being sufl&dent evidence that his suit with the blue 
grass girl had prospered. 

Als the lawyer passed the church he paused at the 
door to glance within the sacred edifice. He saw Eunice 
and Miss Neville sitting in the choir comer and Percy 
Wilberton sat between them. He stood only a moment 
but as he turned away towardsi his home he heard Parson 
Goodlow 's squeaky voice saying : 

* * For we know not what a day nor an hour may bring 

forth." 

• • • • 

Al shadow hangs over Rivertown. The business of the 
day is done and midnight is drawing near. A dark cloud 
spreads sullenly over the sleeping village, threatening a 
storm, but the temi)est does not break nor does any rain 
fall. It is fitting to the purposes of the night. The gloom 
wraps hill, landscape and village like a shroud. 

The river, reflecting the pitchiness of earth and sky 
flows on swiftly with an almost inaudible murmur, as 
though it would eagerly enfold the weary of heart within 
its cold embrace. The switch lamps dance fitfully, as 
if expecting the storm to strike them out of existence. A 
dim light bums in the oflSce of the Flyer Route depot. 
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On the rear platform of the depot is gathered a mys- 
terious group of three shadowy forms. They huddle to- 
gether over a little dark lantern whose rays light a foot 
or two 's space on the rough, oaken boards of the platform. 
The rattle of dice is heard striking the wood, mingled with 
the clink of silver coins. An occasional low, muttered 
curse is heard as luck runs against the players. Now the 
gamblers pause at some imaginary sound as if expecting 
the strong hand of the law to swoop down and take them 
within its clutch. Again they resume their guilty game 
with impatient zeal. The dice rattle, the game continues, 
the money tinkles with a musical, murderous ring, and 
the river rolls on sullenly. The wind seems to hold its 
breath before the threatening elements, but the calm of 
nature remains unbroken, and only her frown is in keep- 
ing with the coming disaster. The hour hand slowly 
creeps toward the 12 mark. The distant crowing of a 
rooster is heard, then another and another. Finally they 
cease and no sound is heard save the buzzing of iusects 
and the murmur of the river. The dice are silent; the 
jingle of silver has ceased. The players pause a moment, 
then a low, guttural growl is heard Another voice, sub- 
dued, expostulating, mingles with the growl. More curses 
are heard; an angry altercation follows; the voices in- 
crease in loudness ; a fist is raised to strike ; a scuffle en- 
sues, then the deadly glitter of a knife flashes in the gloom; 
a horrified but muffled cry, which can be heard scarce 
a dozen steps away, trembles on the lips of the doomed, 
the keen blade descends with a ghastly hiss and buries it- 
self in the breast of the half kneeling form. One, long 
drawn out mortal groan of agony and the figure sinks to 
the floor, the hot life's blood spurting from the wound. 

The murderer stands with redly dripping knife for a 
moment only. Then he and his confederate kneel over the 
lifeless form and the clink of silver is again heard. Then 
they rise as if to consider their plan of action, holding a 
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whispered consultation. The assassin stoops, smears the 
knife in the pool of blood collected by the side of the mur- 
dered. Rising once more he walks to the rear office win- 
dow, tries it, finding it unfastened, raises it and drops the 
bloody knife in the waste basket inside the office. Closing 
the window with eager haste he returns to the side of the 
body. A motion to his accomplice conveys his meaning, 
and lifting the stiffening form they carry it from the plat- 
form across the freight track, down the embankment of 
the grade and to the river's bank. With a hurried energy 
they toss it clear of the bank and into the water. The body 
strikes with a loud splash and sinks quickly. A) few bub- 
bles rise to the surface of the water. Sure that their work 
is well done the murderers skulk away with precipitate 
speed. 

Ai few drops of rain patter down suddenly; a quick 
gust of wind stirs the tall blue grass on the bank opposite 
where the body disappeared. The clouds begin to break, 
the wind now blows a steady cooling breeze from the west, 
and the stars come out dotting the sky with a thousand 
glittering gems. But the river flows on, now gleefully, 
hugging its awful secret within its dark bosom and guard- 
ing it with jealous care. There was no moon to look down 
pityingly upon the terrible tragedy; the stars tell no 
secrets and the hum of insects is as contented as ever 
while Rivertown sleeps on oblivious of the foul deed. 

Ah, could an angel descend and, with soft, caressing 
touch, pour balm to stay the anguish of hearts that must 
break I 



CHAPTEBXn. 
The Abkest. 

RIVERTOWN was in an uproar. Men, women— near- 
ly every one in it— ran about its streets as if half 
crazed. Such scenes the quiet village had never 
witnessed before. Women with blanched faces and 
staring eyes wnmg their hands in horror ; men with grim, 
set faces hurried restlessly from place to place, mutter- 
ing vaguely and portentiously as they passed one another. 

The excitement bordered on frenzy. The center of 
interest was the Flyer-Eoute depot, in and around which 
a crowd had gathered and which was increasing momen- 
tarily. 

It began early that morning when the sheriff of Oaks 
County and two of his deputies had ridden into the village 
on foam flecked horses and headed straight for the Flyer 
Route depot. Besides his regular credentials that oflScial 
was armed with a mysterious little scrap of paper which 
had been slipped under his door the night before, by hands 
unknown, and found early that morning by his hired girl. 
Giving the information contained in this little paper full 
credence he had hastily summoned two deputies, notified 
the coroner and ridden furiously to Rivertown, where his 
appearance and mission started a panic that spread like 
wildfire. 

He found Keyes at his post of duty, bright cheerful 
and happy, oblivious of coming disaster, for surely had he 
not good cause to look the world squarely in the face and 
smile at the joy of living? 

The operator stared somewhat when he noted the 
haste with which the oflBcers approached the depot, and 
thought, too, it created an unusual amount of excitement 
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in their wake, far as if by magio, people began running 
from all directions toward the depot. 

The sheriff, leading, entered the waiting-room, walked 
to the door which leads to the rear platform, opened it, 
looked out, uttered an ejaculation of horror; then turned 
and entered the oflSce where Keyes sat at his instruments. 
Ajpproaching him the officer surveyed him a moment, then 
asked: 

* * Is your name Edward Keyes t ' * 

**Tes, sir; what can I do for youf answered the 
operator rising. 

The sheriff hesitated a moment. Evidently he had 
not anticipated such coolness. *'Well, Mr. Keyes, I must 
arrest you in the name of the law,*' he replied after 
sizing the young man up. 

Edward turned pale. **Very well, sir. I suppose 
a fellow must take the consequences when he gets into 
it this way. But I don't see the necessity of the sheriff 
of the county taking a little matter like this in hand; 
Seems to me the officers of this town could look after it. ' * 

The officer gave Keyes a queer look as he thought to 
himself: **Liordy, he is a cool one, and surely must be 
slick as greased lightning. Wonder what's his game? 
We'll have to watch him devilish close.'' AJoud he said: 
"Then you admit the charge and will go quietly!" 

* * Certainly. What 's the use to kick T ' ' Fatal words ! 

The official gave the operator one more curious, puz- 
zled stare, then stepped to the back door again, called his 
deputies, who were whispering on the rear platform, gave 
them' some instructions in a subdued tone, and hurried 
out of the building. 

The deputies entered the office, one of them seating 
himself on a desk, the other sitting on a package of ex- 
pressage, their faces averted from Keyes, at whom they 
scarcely glanced. 
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A feeling of creepiness began to steal over the oper- 
ator. He attempted to engage the oflScers in conversation, 
but they refused to talk to him or even look his way, oc- 
casionally exchanging a mysterious observation about the 
coronor and his jury. 

A crowd had begun to collect outside and from the 
rear platform came a hum of voices punctured now and 
then by low, horrified exclamations. Eldward's uneasi- 
ness increased as the crowd swelled. What did it all 
meant Why should his arrest cause such a stir! he asked 
himself. He could see pale, agitated faces pass his win- 
dow, but they seemed not to glance at him as they went 
on to the rear platform. What could be wrong? Wby 
did everyone seem impelled to the back of the depot, as if 
drawn there by some irresistible magnet! Why did the 
officers not take him at once before the proper author- 
ities! Well, he would see. He started to rise— for he 
had sat down again at a motion from the sheriff after that 
official had entered the room and found Keyes was the 
man he was looking for— but one of the deputies, with a 
threatening movement, ordered him to sit still, while the 
other produced a pair of handcuffs and held them up 
menacingly before Keyes' startled gaze. Edward Keyes 
was not a coward by any means, but all these mysterious 
happenings began to get on his nerves and fill him with a 
nameless fear. Why should the officers make such a to do 
over what he considered merely an every day affair! 
Surely there was an undercurrent to all these singular 
proceedings. What could it be! 

At this moment his fear turned to terror, for, glanc- 
ing out the window he saw the sheriff returning, accom- 
panied by the coronor of Oaks County and the editor of 
the Oaksborough *' Daily Times.** 

These worthies passed the window giving him half 
averted glances, much as one would bestow on some crea- 
ture of baneful influence and loathsome aspect. 
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Poor Keyes ! As he sat there a cold sweat began to 
pour out of his body. The intuitive knowledge that some- 
thing awful was coming filled his mind with a sickening 
horror. The suspense was frightful. Those two grim 
minions of the law sat there ready to intercept any move- 
ment he might make, silent as sphynxes. What was going 
to happen, he asked himself dully, and thus he sat, racked 
with a misery of the coming evil of he knew not what. 
Poor boy, he would know soon enough I 

The sheriff was preparing a little tableau for the un- 
suspecting operator. He had been not a little puzzled 
at the indifferent, not to say decidedly cool, manner in 
which Keyes had taken his arrest— a matter to the officer 
unaccountable, considering the seriousness of the charge, 
and the sheriff could not convince himself that the ac- 
cused was not preparing for some kind of coupe. After 
the arrest he remembered there had been no charge men- 
tioned, as if as a matter of course both parties well knew 
why the action was taken, so to make assurance doubly 
sure the officer had laid his wires so as to outwit any pos- 
sible scheme the operator might be prepared to work. 

Therefore when all was in readiness the sheriff re- 
turned to the office and led Edward out to the rear plat- 
form. The crowd gave way at their approach, every 
one seemingly holding his breath at the expected climax. 
Six men, composing a jury stood in a row, their backs 
to the building, at their feet a great pool of partially 
dried blood. As Keyes ^ eyes fell on this a deathly pallor 
spread over his face, which was carefully if covertly 
noted by all. The silence was death-like ; the crowd tip- 
toed, holding its breath. Loosening his hold on Edward ^s 
arm, holding a scrap of paper before the operator's face 
and pointing at the blood the sheriff said in as tragic a 
voice as he could command: 

*' Before the jury, these witnesses and presenting all 
this proof, coupled with your own confession I arrest 
you;, Edward Keyes, in the name of the law, for the 
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murder of Harley Suter, which you committed last night 
between the hours of eleven and twelve o *clock I** 

The officer expected a bold denial ; others anticipated 
a wild demonstration, but neither of these occurred. As 
the sheriff ceased speaking, there was a dumb, meaning- 
less look on Edward's face, succeeded by a faint tinge of 
color, then a ghastly, deatli-like pallor again. A slight 
moan escaped his lips; his body began to crumple like 
paper; a greenish darkness stole across his benumbed 
senses and the scene faded into sweet restfulness and 
peace. 

The official caught him as he fell and eased his body 
down onto the platf onn. The climax had been reached. 
Before Eivertown and the world Edward Keyes was a 
murderer, red-handed and self confessed! Had not the 
crowd witnessed his guilt and heard his confession, as re- 
peated by the sheriff? Sullen anger now began to assert 
itself. The crowd began to mutter, curse and talk of 
lynching the murderer. 

At this critical juncture Paul "Winslow arrived, and 
having caught an inkling of what was happening on the 
way down town—no one would tell him outright— pushed 
the crowd right and left with frantic strength. Seeing 
the silent form of Keyes stretched upon the hard, oaken 
floor, he confronted the official and crowd like a lion pro- 
tecting its young. 

** What in the name of God does this meanf he asked 
in a voice that had a roar in it that startled the mumbling 
crowd and temporarily abashed the officer of the law. 
**0n what authority do you come here and arrest that 
boyf and he pointed at Keyes' still formi, his hands 
shaking as with an ague, his face blazing with anger and 
excitement. 

**Why, Mr. Winslow,'' returned the sheriff, half 
apologetically **by the authority of my office and of the 
law." 
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* * But the proof that he has committed a crime. Pro- 
duce it I By God I you shall not take him imless you have 
evidence to support your charge I ' ' 

**Be careful, Mr. Winslowl I have that proof— '* 
** Produce it! Produce it!!*' The officer could not 

help quailing before the vehemence of the young lawyer. 

The crowd fairly gasped. No one ever before suspected 

Paul Winslow's force of character. 

*'Here; read this** and the sheriff handed Paul a 
note. He read it with blanching face and trembling hands. 

*^It*s a damned lie,** he cried hotly when he had 
finished reading the roughly scribbled words. **I don*t 
believe a word of it It*s a ruse of the real murderer to 
cover his own tracks. Such a heinous charge against 
Edward Keyes— it*s a lie; all a lie— none but a foal 
would believe it ! * * 

**A;gain I warn you to be careful, Mr. Winslow. 
Here, look at this,'* again remonstrated the sheriff, hold- 
ing towards Paul a long, spring-back knife covered with 
dried blood. * * This knife was found in Mr. Keyes * waste 
basket just where the note said it would be found, and 
Mr. Amos Stilwell, here, testifies that the knife belonged 
to your friend Mr. Keyes.** 

' ' It 's all a cursed lie ! I don 't believe a word of it 
Edward ! Rise I Throw the lie in their teeth : For they 
are liars— liars, all! Wake up, Ed, please do! Wake 
up and tell me this is all some horrible nightmare, Ed. ! * * 
He was kneeling by the prostrate form of his dear friend, 
beseeching in frenzied anguish for him to rise and refute 

the foul charges. 

But the dullness of death could not have been more 
oblivious to his pleading than were Edward's ears. In- 
sensibility had set its merciful seal upon his gray lips 
and white brow, and Paul*s entreaties fell upon cold, un- 
heeding ears. 
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Strong arms lifted Paul and bore him away by sheer 
force. Dr. Pillington had hastily procured his medical 
case and began working with the nnconscioiis operator. 

The coroner's jury, with scarce a moment's delibera- 
tion concluded that, 

*' Whereas, although the body of Harley Suter is not 
in evidence, sufScient proof has been brought before this 
body to convince it that the said Harley Suter was mur- 
dered with a long, spring-back knife held in the hands of 
one Edward Keyes on the night of May 23d, 1899, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve o'clock; that the 
murderer threw the body into the fMissouri Kiver to con- 
ceal the crime; Therefore, we the jury, recommend that 
the before named Edward Keyes be held in custody to 
await the action of the grand jury at the next regular 
term of circuit court of Oaks County, Missouri. 

(Signed) John Jones, foreman." 

As the coronor finished reading the verdict a morbid 
growl ran through the crowd. Like an electric current the 
whispered words, ** Let's lynch him," passed from lip to 
lip, but the sheriff promptly forestalled any such action 
by calling his deputies, ordering them to draw their arms 
and himself displaying a big pair of Colt revolvers, all 
surrounding the prisoner while he made a short, forceful 
address on the necessity of coolness under the circum- 
stances, giving themt to understand that any move made 
towards the prisoner would mean death to some one. 
This put an effective damper on the hot heads and the 
crowd soon melted away before the formidable display of 
firearms. 

Dr. Pillington ordered the operator carried into the 
depot and after half an hour's patient work brough Ed- 
wajid back to realization of his misery. 

Poor boy. The shock had been terrible, coming as it 
did so suddenly after such a mental strain, and its effects 
were pitiably evident in Edward's appearance. He was 
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utterly crushed. From a bright, happy boy, without a 
shadow in his life, with a great and glorious hope almost 
blooming Out in fulfillment before him, he had had, with- 
out an instant's warning, that sweetness of life snatched 
from him as with the vengeance of a consuming deity. 

As he arose weakly and sat on one of the hard benches 
of the waiting-room he scarcely thought at all. His face 
was gray, and had a dead, expressionless look. He stared 
about vacantly wondering where Paul Winslow oould be, 
and was conscious of a dull misery he could only partly 
comprehend. 

He recognized the homely, wrinkled face of Andrew 
Williams by mere force of association as that good man 
came and knelt by him with words of encouraging and 
comforting intent Perhaps that was all that saved 
Keyes' reason— to know that one true heart beat with 
sympathy for him, to realize, however vaguely, that one 
good man did not believe him guilty of such a crime — 
perhaps saved his reason and his life. 

Williams, good Samaritan that he was, talked long 
and earnestly with the stricken boy, but succeeded only 
in partially rousing him from the stupor in which the 
terrible experience had left him. 

Yet suffering as he was Edward's keenest anguish 
was yet to come. The sheriff had been waiting until he 
had recovered sufficiently to make the drive to Oaksbor- 
ough. That time had now come. The officer had sent 
for the night operator of the Continental to come and take 
Keyes ' place, had ordered a vehicle from the livery stable 
to convey the prisoner, himself and deputies, turning over 
their horses to the stable to be returned to the county 
seat. 

And thus they led the young man away from the 
scene of his last two years' work, helped him into the 
front seat of the spring wagon, the sheriff sitting by his 
side driving, and the two deputies in the rear seat, the 
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remainder of the crowd taking a last, fascinated look at 
the prisoner as the sheriff touched the whip to the horses 
at starting. 

They went slowly across the tracks but when they 
gained the street the horses broke into a trot. The 
Judge's oflBce was closed as they drove past it and Paul 
was not in sight. Poor Ed I Had Paul deserted him, too T 
It seemed that every one else he knew was on the street, 
but ah I none of them would meet his gaze. He was just 
conscious of this and it sent another deadening pain to 
his heart 

Then, suddenly, like a ray of light shooting into 
gloom a thought flashed across his mind, illuminating it 
to a keen sense of misery and doubt. What would she 
sayt Would Grace Neville, like the rest, condemn him 
as a murderer and turn her back on himh in loathsome 
horror T The thought maddened him and aroused him 
from his lethargy. He awoke with a start to a realiza- 
tion of the utterably miserable condition he would be left 
in if she should spurn him as the others had done. 

They would pass the post-oflSoe in a moment. Surely 
she would see him— if she wished to. But what then? 
If she should not— Ah, well, he could not bear to think of 
it ; the though was death itself. . 

He looked ahead at the porch. Yes ; there she stood, 
Eunice Grayson at her side, as if supporting her. His 
heart surged wildly. The sheriff, strange to say, slowed 
the team to a walk. The poor boy kept his eyes on the 
girl on the porch, oblivious to all elsa His face flamed 
red and white by turns. Nearer they came to the porch. 
Miss Neville, bent slightly forward, as if to span the dis- 
tance with her gaze. Their eyes met. Ab the rig came 
opposite Edward raised his white, anguished face to hers, 
wild entreaty in his eyes, his hands outstretched to her, 
as if his life were trembling in the balance and she were 
passing sentence upon him. 
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** Grace, darling, don't believe them,'* he implored, 
his voice ringing despairingly. *'I did not kill hink I 
could not do such a thing. Don't, oh, for God's sake, 
don't believe them> Grace!" 

**I do not believe yon did it, Edward. Though all the 
world accuse you I know you are innocent and will love 
you still 1 ' ' like the voice of an angel these words came 
down to the despairing heart. Keyes choked and could 
say no more, but the light that illumined his face^ the look 
he gave her were nothing less than divine. 

This dramatic incident had its effect upon the crowd 
and the officers, who realized more than one heart and life 
were at stake in coming events, and that the accused had 
at least one faithful defender. 

As the wagon drove on up the hill Eimice and her 
sorrowing guest watched it till it passed from view, then 
with a sob the latter threw herself in the former's arms. 
Eunice led the stricken girl back into the house and placed 
her on a sofa, taking her head in her lap and whispering 
sweet words of comfort to the weeping Kentuckian till 
her grief had in a measure subsided. She well tmder- 
stood Miss Neville's feelings and soothed her as only a 
woman could have done. She believed, as did Miss Nev- 
ille, that Edward Keyes could not be guilty of such a 
crime. While the only evidence that had come to light 
was against the accused she felt it was but circumstantial 
and could be refuted. Just how she could not forsee. 
She merely relied on her womani's instincts for her be- 
lief, and felt that it must be so. 

Of course the law must have its way, she told her 
fair guest. The accusations would have to be met and re- 
pudiated in due form^ according to the legal requirements 
in sudi cases, but she was confident this could be done. 
She had faith in her school-mate friend, Paul "Winslow, 
and believed him capable of nearly anything. He would 
clear up the mystery she knew. Thus reasoning she soon 
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brought her lovely and sorrowing gaest to a compara- 
tively rational state of resignation. 

The shock had almost overwhelmed the poor ^rl 
when the news of the crime and Edward's arrest first 
came to her, and it was only with great difficulty that 
Eunice dissuaded her from flyiog to the scene of the 
tragedy and to Keyes' side. You see, she was a real 
woman, with a true woman's sympathies and a good wo- 
man's heart! 

A woman who loves is a woman inspired. Intrepid- 
ity is her chief characteristic. No danger can daunt her ; 
she will dare face any shame, and to stand by and support 
that love in the hour of need is her crowning glory. 

Such were the traits possessed by Grace Neville. Her 
soul was swept with a storm of love, sorrow and joy, and 
the fortitude with which she faced the tragedy of her life 
proved the courage with which she was endowed. 

After the officers had left with Keyes for Oaksbor- 
ough the excitement on the streets of Rivertown had some- 
what subsided, but the crowds had increased, for as the 
news of the tragedy spread, morbid curiosity seekers be- 
gan to flock in from all directions. They came in by wag- 
ons, buggies, on horseback, bicycles and afoot. Number 
Twelve unloaded fully half a hundred of these sensation 
hunting excursionists from the city and other points along 
the line to the west, among them- not less than half a dozen 
representatives of the press, all seeking the gruesome de- 
tails of the tragedy. 

Rivertown was thronged. Tliere was no work at the 
mines that day, for when the news of the murder became 
current practically all business was suspended. 

As soon as the coroner's inquest had been concluded 
and the attention of the crowd had been diverted from 
the supposed murderer to thoughts of the murdered a 
party had started at work to find the body of Harley 
Suter. A number of men took boats, ropes and grab- 
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hooks and dragged the bed of the river. Aiiother squad 
prepared and set off sticks of dynamite, which exploded 
in the water with a sullen booming that conld be heard 
for miles. 

A thousand curious pairs of eyes had traced the trail 
of blood from the platform to the river bank, and as many 
more had noted the torn earth on the dump of the track 
down which the body had been carried, but there was no 
chance of identifying the foot-prints in the short space 
of soft dirt. At the bottom of the dump the clover and 
blue-grass began and continued to the river's bank, and 
only the crushed appearance of the herbiage showed that 
something had passed over it. Yet it was evident the 
murderer had had assistance in carrying the body to the 
river, for the torn earth showed plainl| that two pairs 
of feet had passed over it, their owners evidently carrying 
some heavy obect. And this was the first evidence by 
which, as speculation began to nose into all the circum- 
stances of the murder, arose another suspicion which later 
assumed the proportions of a menace. 

At first people could hardly believe Edward Keyes 
guilty of such a crime, but then, remembering that he was 
comparatively a stranger among them, that he had some 
bad habit», among them gambling, the quarrel and fight 
with Harley Suter— everything bad of course, and noth- 
ing to his credit— was brought up against him as he sank 
lower and lower in their estimation. Then to complete it 
all, the note, the knife, the verdict at the inquest, and as 
a matter which left no room for doubt his own admission 
of guilt to the charge as preferred by the sheriff at their 
first meeting. 

Yet there was nothing to offset all this but Paul Win- 
low's vehement denial of Keyes' guilt and the latter 's 
anguished appeal to Miss Neville, his sweetheart! Why, 
of course, Bivertown and the world would condemn Ed- 
ward Keyes as a murderer ! Why should they nott What 

else should they dot 
11 
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Whatever pity might have been felt for the unf ortiir 
nate young man was drowned in horror at the atrocity of 
the deed, which horror in turn changed to anger venom- 
ously vengeful. Such a crime in the eyes of Eivertown 
called for a terrible and swift punishment. 

Harley Suter was a respectable young man although 
admittedly having some disagreeable habits. His father 
was a business man of Eivertown who stood high com- 
mercially and morally. His mother was a good woman, 
fragile, and inclined to religious work. 

As a matter of fact the youth inherited his mother's 
weaknesses without either the father's business qualifica- 
tions or morals. The result was his character was of 
that unsatisfactory class so often found under like con- 
ditions. Neither very good nor very bad, at times ill 
tempered, yet not wholly disagreeable, incapable, color- 
less of personality and without a definite aim in life. 

Still, he was liked fairly well in the village and after 
his tragic death his failings assumed the proportions of 
virtues in the eyes of the sympathetic, his few virtues 
were exaggerated out of all proportions and his untimely 
end called for a just and speedy retribution on his slayer. 

The night on which he disappeared was one of much 
anxiety for his mother. He often stayed out late of nights 
and she seldom went to sleep till he came in. But he al- 
so occasionally staid with some friend without warning 
his parents before hand, and this fact to some extent al- 
layed their anxiety till morning. But when the sheriff 
arrived, and it was learned the boy had been killed the 
ever-ready fool, of course, rushed as quickly as possible 
to the Suter home with the awful news. 

The poor mother fell beneath the blow in a dead 
faint, and Dr. Cummins, a rising young practitioner of 
Rivertown had to be called to her bedside. As soon as 
she recovered from one faint and realized again that 
her boy had been foully murdered she relapsed into an- 
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other, and finally she fell into a state of coma, from 
which the Doctor could not rouse her. The father was 
wild with grief, and a younger daughter was also pros- 
trated. 

Under these conditions it was fortunate that the sher- 
iff had taken such prompt measures in getting the opera- 
tor out of Rivertown, for by noon the public wrath had 
swelled up agam and raged with the fury of a tempest. 

Amos Stilwell was kept very busy that day by the 
sensation lovers and recounted perhaps one hundred times 
all he knew about the tragedy and its principals— which 
naturally was a great deal more than any one else knew. 

People recalled the rivalry of the two young men 
over Alice Bidgeway, the fateful game of croquet and 
quarrel, the fights following that, and finally the tragedy. 
What a natural course of events leading to the crime! 
The chain of evidence was complete and it firmly encircled 
Edward Keyes. He must pay the penalty for the blood he 
had spilled ! 

And now they began to turn their attention to a fea- 
ture of the tragedy overlooked in the first excitement 
They assumed that Keyes was the murderer, as a foun- 
dation on which to build. They had no doubt that he did 
the actual work of killing. While the clever wording of 
the note did not clearly indicate that the murderer had 
assistance in that work yet it did not preclude the i)ossi- 
bility, and even intimated the murderer had help in dis- 
posing of the body, also indicated by the foot-prints on 
the dump. Well, a helper to hide a crime is a participant 
in it, and generally is punished equally with the criminal. 
Then, there were two to be punished— Edward Keyes, 
principal, and his assistant, whoever that might be. 

Thus far the investigators pursued the trail, then 
paused, reviewed the events of the past few weeks, held 
their breath— and scarcely knew how to proceed. No one 
could well think that and yet— and yet it seemed—. They 
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could not speak their minds. It seemed too preposterons, 
impossible, too mireal to accuse— and yet—. 

But it did get started, somehow, before the day 
dosed. There is no way of knowing who first hinted it, 
but it did begin in that mysterious way rumors, suspi- 
cions, accusations have their inceptions in villages and 
rural communities. Insidious, serpent-like, in a whisper, 
perhaps, at first, gradually gaining strength and impu- 
dence, and lifting its hideous head with deadly menace. 

When the people first began to speak of it openly 
they doubted their own senses almost, it seemed so im- 
probable, so out of reason, yet the terrible suspicion con- 
tinued to insinuate itself and grow in their minds, and 
before the golden glory of the May sunshine that day 
faded from the hills east of Kivertown it was whispered 
and commented upon about the streets of the village that 
Paul Winslow was implicated with Ijdward Keyes in the 
murder of Harley Suter. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

SoMBBB Thoughts. 

WHEN those strong men lifted Paul Winslow 
from his friend's side and fairly carried him 
away from the harrowing scene at the depot 
it seemed to him that all nature and human 
affairs had suddenly been jumbled into fantastic inco- 
herence. His reason for the time practically deserted 
him, and he could scarcely make himself believe in its 
reality, that it was not all some horrible nightmare, 
from which he would presently awaken, yet he realized 
the men who forcibly took him from the place were his 
friends acting for his own good. 

They tried to argue the uselessness of his making 
objections to the arrest of Keyes, but at first he would 
not reason with them. For once in his life, for a short, 
period, he was blind to logical cause and effect, the 
rule of his own life, and those men had to use the only 
other available means at hand, brute force. They sim- 
ply compelled him to go home and staid with him there 
unO the prisoner had been taken out of town. 

However, the sight of his mother's face had more 
effect in restoring the young man's equilibrium of mind 
than the kindly intentioned but rough reasoning of the 
men who brought him home, and after they were as- 
sured the sheriff had departed with Keyes, they left 
mother and son alone with their sorrow. 

Heretofore we have observed in the life and char- 
acter of the young lawyer a smooth passiveness, un- 
ruflBied by any event of great importance. He had thus 
far lived in an atmosphere of almost dreamy quiet, 
moulding his existence in a calm beauty without any- 
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thing of rugged grandeur in it, and shaping his char- 
acter to high principles and aims. This existence, while 
it subdued his native force for the time, had polished 
his mind and character in such a way as to fit him for 
the part he was destined to play when at last he should 
be called to the stage of action. 

That time had now come. The cue had been given. 
He must answer and play his part as best he might. 
In the language of Eunice Grayson's graduating decla- 
mation it was now ''past school days" for him. The 
schooling, with its struggles and its child's play, the 
graduating oration, the restful, poetic, dreamy calm of 
his past life — ^that existence had passed forever. The 
prelude, with its shrill and countless voices, prattling 
of things to come, had ceased, and the great drama of 
life itself had begun for him. 

This being Paul's first great sorrow, aside from his 
father's death, which occurred when he was very young 
and less appreciative, was perhaps the principal reason 
why he was so upset in mind, and took the misfortunes 
of his friend to heart as if they had been his own, com- 
ing so suddenly and without the slightest warning or to 
him plausible cause. 

For, as his mind began to assume its usual calm, 
logical state, he of course knew the charges against 
Edward were all untrue. All the evidence was purely 
circumstantial. He knew Keyes never confessed that 
he conunitted the crime. There was some mistake about 
that, some misunderstanding, he knew. Some person or 
persons had concocted all that terrible, convincing evi- 
dence, for as a lawyer, he admitted to himself, after 
calmly reviewing all the circumstances that there was 
a chain of it, about as complete as circumstantial evi- 
dence can be, wound round Edward. But he would 
break the chain, tear it link by link from his friend, and 
throw the links back in the teeth of the law, so to speak. 
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At the same time he could of course see the folly of 
his attempt to avert Keyes* arrest, for his knowledge 
of the law reminded him the charge of murder might 
be brought and the accused held in jail even without 
bond on evidence much less convincing than that already 
brought out against Ed. 

The men who had brought Paul home had scarcely 
left when the stately form of Judge Bay appeared in the 
doorway. The Judge was only an occasional caller 
at the Winslow home, but you may be sure he was 
doubly welcome now. Mrs. Winslow greeted him gladly 
and took his hat and cane as he entered, the Judge be- 
ginning with: 

**Well, Paul, my boy*' — ^he always called Paul *my 
boy' and probably would never think of his pupil as 
a grown man — * * what is wrong with you T They tell me 
they were compelled to use force in taking you away 
from your friend at the depof 

* * I hardly know, myself. Judge, * ' replied Paul pass- 
ing his hand over his brow with a gesture of weariness, 
for the reaction from the excitement was now setting in. 
**It seemed to me I would go mad when I saw Edward 
lying there like someone dead, listened to those abom- 
inable charges, and heard the crowd muttering about 
lynching poor Ed.'* 

**0f course, of course, my boy; that was quite 
natural, but you know how serious a matter it is to 
iuterfere with the lawf 

**Tes, sir. Yet to save my life I could not have 
acted otherwise than as I did. I know I acted like a 
lunatic, but I simply could not help it. It was all so 
sudden, so horrible," and he paused with a shudder at 
the recollection of the ghastly and tragic scene. 

**A bad affair indeed, very bad,'* said the Judge 
slowly taking off his glasses and wiping them carefully 
on a large Unen handkerchief. ^' In all my professional 
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career I have never come in contact with a worse one. 
But the most striking part of it is its singularity. * ' He 
accented the last word in a way peculiar to himself. 

**0h, it is as mysterious as terrible. I cannot un- 
derstand it at all. But what view of it do the people 
taket Does everyone believe Ed guilty!'* enquired the 
young man with strained voice and anxious eyes. 

* * I believe that is pretty much the general opinion, ' ' 
returned the Judge with slow caution. **It does look 
dark for the boy, yet all the evidence, so far must be 
considered as purely circumstantial. Even the note is 
such so long as the writer cannot be put on the witness 
stand. ' ' You see, the Judge, with his trained legal mind 
ignored the point which had caught the officer and the 
pc^ulace, namely, Keyes' confession, or more accurately 
speaking, his admission of the charge at first being ar- 
rested, for the old jurist well knew a skilled lawyer 
could easily get around such a small point as that in 
behalf of his defendant when the trial should come. 

**But what is your opinion of it! Do you believe 

Mr. Keyes guilty!*' anxiously enquired Mrs. Winslow. 

The old gentleman looked at a picture on the wall. 
It was a handsome portrait of his old friend, Paul's 
father. **I cannot see my way clear to express an 
explicit opinion just at this time," he replied evasively. 
'*I think it best, however, that you should see your 
friend as soon as circumstances will permit, Paul. 
There are many little things which we cannot now un- 
derstand he may be able to clear up to our liking." 

This speech stung Paul to the quick, increasing his 
fear. It was evident the Judge was not positive of 
Edward's innocence. But if so disinterested and un- 
prejudiced an observer as the Judge doubted what could 
others think! But the old jurist's suggestion was emi- 
nently practical and he would put it to use. 
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**Ah, Judge, yon surely cannot think Ed guilty of 
that crime! I know he is innocent, and know we can 
prove it. I^U go see him and learn all there is to learn. 
Yes I I *11 go right now ! * ' He was getting excited again. 

**Hold, my boy — sit down!** for Paul had started 
to rise, but settled back in his chair at the old coun- 
cillor's firm command. *' Listen a moment: You are 
excited, nervous and worn out now, and need rest. 
Bemain at home till morning. Get a good night's sleep 
and to-morrow you can go over to Oaksborough in a 
condition fit to do your friend some good service. Be- 
sides, there will be so many curiosity seekers flocking 
to the jail you may not get to see your friend if you go 
to-day. So rest here quietly the balance of the day 
and go over there early in the morning." 

Mrs. Winslow joined the Judge in persuading him 
that it would be useless to make the trip that day and 
he could not help seeing the soundness of their argu- 
ments. Therefore he resignedly consented to wait until 
the morrow to visit Edward. 

Judge Kay remained nearly two hours. He knew 
Paul's mind had been deeply disturbed, for he had never 
known the young man to act so irrationally, and en- 
deavored to lead Paul's thoughts away from the tragedy 
by skillfully turning the subject into other channels. 
He talked of law, of literature, of nature, of religion 
and of art. He even indulged in pleasantries, humorous 
reminiscences — something Paul had never heard him do 
before — and all in such a charmingly entertaining man- 
ner that his hearers actually laughed at times. 

What measure can reckon the distance between a 
smile and a tear, anyhow t A playful curve may adorn 
the lip, a tragedy may storm the heart at one and the 
same time. 

When the Judge finally rose to leave he observed 
that Paul's mind was sufficiently composed to prevent 
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him doing anything rash, but he felt there was a slum- 
bering something in the young man he never before 
realized was there. Having known Paul from childhood 
he thought he understood him, but he did not. Neither 
did the young man understand himself. Does any manf 

Having left the central figure in this narrative in 
the best place he could be let us turn our attention to 
the events taking place near his home. 

The villagers had continued the search for Harley 
Suter's body, and the dull jarring of the dynamite rat- 
tled the window panes of the houses in Eivertown till 
sundown, when the work was abandoned for that day. 

As night approached, the crowd, as if fearful of the 
darkness, melted away until only a few strollers were 
left on the streets. Even these did not linger long in 
the shadows, as though fearing hob-goblins or imaginary 
murderers. The air, subdued, with not a breath of 
wind in it, seemed impregnated with the spirit of the 
tragedy. People spoke in low tones, as if in the pres- 
ence of death. 

Indeed, the angel of death was hovering over at 
least one home in Eivertown that night. Mrs. Suter 
was still lying unconscious, notwithstanding the efforts 
of two of the best physicians in Oaks County who had 
been summoned from Oaksborough. They declared she 
might pass away any moment, or she might linger a 
few days, but expressed it as their opinions her consti- 
tution was too weak to survive the shock in any event. 
Mr. Suter was almost distracted, and the daughter was 
in almost as precarious a condition as the mother. 

Hence, it is not to be wondered at that anger, dark 
and vengeful, against Edward Keyes and his supposed 
accessory, mingled with sorrow for the suffering family 
in the minds and hearts of the villagers. 

Don't blame the simple villagers. Don't say the 
sheriff was an idiot — ^for he was not, by any means. 
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He was simply discharging his duty. Don *t be too hard 
on poor old Amos Stilwell. Of course he was a nosing 
old fool — ^but he did not know it! Eemember there is a 
difference in the point of view, as our dear old friend, 
Judge Eay says. 

See ; you are in the orchestra circle, a box, the gal- 
lery, or where you will, according to your means and 
desire of the view. Eivertown is the stage; its people 
the actors. Granting their education and enlighten- 
ment unequal to yours you still have the advantage. 
They see a part of onf another's actions; you observe 
all of all theirs. While they face you they cannot see 
the hand thrust in at the window behind them, the red 
knife dropping into the waste basket. Again, the effect 
of the play as seen by the audience, is spoiled to the 
players by their own actions and the contiguity to the 
scenes played. A little distance, in the right direction, 
promotes clearness of perception. 

Yet having all these advantages are you quite ready 
to aflSrm the accused is entirely innocent or to believe 
with the people of Eivertown that he committed the 
crime? Also, would you like to read the contents of the 
mysterious note, and understand Keyes* admission of 
guilt t Then read on for these will appear in due time 
and form. But other matters command our attention. 

Miss Neville's lithe and graceful form could have 
been seen that evening pacing restlessly back and 
forth upon the platform at the little, ugly, red depot 
of the Continental Eailway. Her face was white as a 
lily, and her sweet, brown eyes held a glitter that never 
shone in them before. She would walk into the nar- 
row, cell-like waiting room, sit down in one of the 
benches a moment, rise with nervous energy, peer 
through the cracks of the fence at the clock in the oflSce, 
and then turn again to rush out into the cooler air and 
strain her gaze for a glimpse of the train that would not 
come. 
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True to its traditions Number Six of the Conti- 
nental was late that evening. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it is a misery to wait for a late train but to the 
lone, restless passenger this evening it was tortnre. 
The agent had informed Frank Grayson, who in turn 
had informed Eunice and her guest, that the train would 
be an hour behind time, but the latter 's patience had 
become exhausted and accompanied by Eunice and the 
^Squire^s delivery boy she had hurried to the depot 
ahead of the train half an hour. 

As she paced out on the platform for perhaps the 
dozenth time and stood gazing anxiously at the cut 
where the track runs through the hill west of the sta- 
tion Eunice followed, and slipping an arm round the 
slender form whispered in the sorrowing girl's ear: 

*'Dear Grace, try to be resigned; don't grieve so. 
It will come out all right, I know. Poor Ed I Little did 
we think as we stood here only a little more than a 
week ago that there would be such a change I'' 

A sob shook the girlish form and Eunice hugged 
her the tighter and continued: "There, there, dear! 
Your eyes will be all red and swollen with crying" — ^a 
woman's thoughtfulness ! — '*You can see him to-morrow. 
He knows you do not believe him guilty. ' ' 

**0h, but the idea of him being in a dark, horrid 
jail," was the sobbing answer, ** charged with such a 
crime. It almost drives me to distraction." 

'*I know, I know, Gracie, but it cannot help him, 
dear, to take on so and it may make you ill. It will 
come out all right, I am sure. There, that's a good 
girl" as Miss Neville ceased crying and laid her cheek 
against Eunice's, and kissing her lips the consoler con- 
tinued: **Now, don't cry any more and be brave. When 
you go to see Ed to-morrow encourage him, and don't 
give way to your trouble. Tell him you know he can 
be proven innocent. Show him you believe he is not 
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guilty. Tell him yon know it is all some terrible mis- 
take and cheer him in every way yon can to get his 
mind off the tragedy. Why, dearest, he will be so 
glad to see yon he will forget all abont his trouble. 
Don't you know, Grace'' she whispered softly, "love 
can light even a prison cellt" 

The lily whiteness of Miss Neville's face was suc- 
ceeded by a delicate rose tint, making her features in- 
effably beautiful and sweet. Ah, is it not the purest 
moment of existence when love revels in great sorrow 
for its aflSnityt It is at such times that the noblest 
attributes of the soul shine forth glorifying the ob- 
ject of our affections. Selfishness melts away before 
these pure impulses and life offers its greatest sacri- 
fices upon the alter of love. 

And so it was with Miss Neville at that moment. 
The heari; of an angel could not have been more pure 
and tender; no hardship or sacrifice could have been 
asked of her which she would have refused to u^de^go 
on behalf of him she loved, at that instant lying de- 
spised, branded, forsaken, in a felon's cell. 

Eunice led her guest back into the waiting-room and 
gently insisted that she sit still and rest till the train's 
arrival. 

What mighty changes may come within a few days 
— even hours I This fair girl had come to the rustic 
village less than a fortnight before, happy, care-free, 
without a shadow in her life, enjoying every pleasure 
or advantage any normal, reasonable young woman 
might wish, yet how full her cup of sorrow at this 
moment She clung to Eunice in a manner which was 
touchingly pathetic and a beautiful picture they made 
as they sat there in that illy lighted waiting room of 
the ugly little depot. It might have been called 'Beau- 
ty's Consolation,' for the bereaved was no less lovely 
than she who consoled her, though of such a different 
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type; and the soul of an artist would have been rent 
with despair to decide which of the two was the fairer. 

Darkness, almost pitchy in its intensity, had settled 
down over Eivertown ere the dilatory Number Six, its 
great electric eye glaring fiercely and brilliantly light- 
ing the entire length of Front street, rushed through 
the dark cut and pulled up at the station with a com- 
bined shriek of escaping steam and hissing air. 

The two girls clung to each other in a final, aflfec- 
tionate good-bye as the conductor sprang to the plat- 
form and shouted a loud '*all aboard." The porter 
assisted Miss Neville up the steps and as she passed 
inside the vestibule she tipped Eunice a last good-bye 
kiss. Another moment and the train had hurried on, 
and Eunice's eyes followed the red and green lights 
of the rear coach till they disappeared over the grade 
towards Lower Eivertown. Then calling the delivery 
boy, who was swapping small talk with the night stu- 
ent in the Continental office she hastened homeward. 

Since sundown the sky had filled with clouds and 
an oppressive gloom overcast the village, threatening a 
storm, thus the mood of nature seeming to be in keeping 
with that of the people of Eivertown. 

But if the elements threatened the village, auguring 
disaster to its inhabitants, no less so did the storm in 
the herts of its people menace Edward Keyes and his 
defender, Paul Winslow. 

For the first time in his uneventful life the finger 
of contumely had been pointed at the young lawyer, 
and this day had been an epoch in his existence — one 
out of which would arise circumstances shaping his 
entire future. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Misunderstood I 

THE morning following the arrest of tiie accused 
operator dawned with a sullen gray sky, the 
atmosphere heavy with the mist of threatening 
rain — ^an ideal day for producing the melancholy 
thoughts and that morbid state of the mind termed the 
'blues.' 

Paul Winslow had never exi)erienced that affliction, 
and would rightly have told you there is no such a 
malady, it being merely a disordered condition of the 
imagination. His own thoughts were bright company 
for him, however much he chanced to be isolated from 
human society, and when they did not fully satisfy him 
he could always find something in his surroundings to 
interest and occupy his mind. He would probably have 
said that the 'blues' are only another name for mental 
indolence in those subject to such attacks. 

Be that as it may. I shall not attempt to contradict 
him, for certainly he had every cause for being in such 
a condition that morning, as, with aching head he arose 
early from a night of unrest and faced the dreary day. 
His mind was perfectly calm and his usual self-posses- 
sion had returned, but even a stranger would have noted 
the effect of the excitement through which he had 
passed. 

Had you seen him drive down and stop at the post- 
office, more through force of business habit than because 
of an interest in the morning mail, and noted the weary 
look of his face, yet the restless eyes and nervous jerk 
of his strong hand, you would have said it was no light 
matter that bore on his mind. 

(175) 
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He was, of course too pre-occupied with his own 
thoughts to note the peculiar looks and tone Frank 
Grayson gave him. Naturally those whispering insinu- 
ations had reached the deputy P. M., he being some- 
thing of a gossip himself. The little official may have 
felt some relief when Paul, after receiving several un- 
important letters with scarcely a comment, passed out 
climbed into his buggy and drove away. 

As the lawyer reached the brow of the hill this 
time he did not pause to drink in the grandeur of the 
panorama. Nature's portraiture was bedaubed and 
bedraggled with dull hues and gray mist which marred 
its beauty, and the hard, cold pressure of things ma- 
terial weighted the soul of the erstwhile dreamer. 
Melodic phrase and poetic metaphor had given way to 
grim reality and prosaic fact, before which darling 
fancy stood appalled. 

Life, he was beginning to see from actual expe- 
rience, was not all one song of simple sweetness, but 
had in it some minor keys^ and variations, some incom- 
prehensible harmonies, tragic discords and climaxes. 
Perhaps his life thus far was but the simple prelude 
and he was now beginning to enter into the stirring 
parts to come. 

The choice bit of history was forgotten as he passed 
Lower Eivertown; he was in no frame of mind to be 
thrilled at the sight of the little, white school-house, nor 
did he as he passed the old farmhouse glance at the 
orchard of pear, apple and peach trees, among which 
the clustering grapevines ran riot. Perhaps it was wel! 
he did not gaze at the marble slabs on the hill towards 
the river, for he might have broken down and cried as 
a little child. 

When he reached the hill from which in fair 
weather you catch a charming glimpse of the county 
seat he strained his sight towards the town impatiently, 
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bnt the leaden vapor obscured the white dome of the 
court-house and hid the delicate points of steeples. 
Even the water-tower was only dully outlined in the 
muddy sky. By the time he reached the village rain 
had begun falling — ^not the heavy downpour but the 
kind that delights the farmers* heart and wears terribly 
on the nervous shut-ins. 

He went at once to the jail and after a brief inter- 
view with explanations and apologies of his conduct of 
the day before to the sheriff he was admitted to Ed- 
ward *s cell. 

I shall not attempt to describe the scene between 
the friends. It will be suflScient to say that the poor 
dejected Keyes almost had a fit at sight of Paul. Their 
conversation was perhaps incoherent at the start but 
in the half hour permitted by the rules many things 
were explained and they decided upon a line of action 
and defense. Paul would take charge of the defense 
assisted by at least two other attorneys to be selected. 
It was more than probable, the lawyer said, the common- 
wealth would be backed by Suter's parents and closest 
friends with the ablest counsel procurable. 

Keyes would demand his preliminary at once, 
thereby denying his guilt and deciding the status of the 
case. The law must take its course, and all these for- 
malities must be gone through with, the quicker the 
better, declared the lawyer. The accused's counsel 
would have to have time to prepare the line of defense. 
With the convincing evidence already against Edward — 
and more might be expected to develop any hour — ^it 
was quite certain the accused would not be admitted to 
bail, and after the preliminary would be remanded to 
await the action of the Grand Jury, which in turn would 
indict him for murder in the first degree. The trial 
would probably be at the regular term of District Court 
in the fall and this would give defense ample time to 
prepare for the final battle. 

12 
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It would be impossible, without a miracle occurring 
meanwhile in Keyes' behalf, to present anything of 
value at the preliminary for the defense, hence Paul 
advised having that formality over as soon as possible. 

But the worst feature was that Edward must lie 
in jaU tm the final trial. The poor boy groaned at the 
prospect, but his lawyer friend told him there was no 
recourse. 

Paul did not teU his friend that he had any mis- 
giving about the final result. Perhaps he would not 
admit it to himself, but in spite of his hopes for future 
developments he left the jail in a very gloomy frame 
of mind. Judge Bay had spoken truly when he said 
the prospect for the boy was not bright Now that he 
could review the situation dispassionately, as one disin- 
terested and with his legal mind working unhampered 
the proof against Keyes seemed convicting. He well 
knew Edward's story would have no weight before a 
jury. Murderers nearly always protest innocence. Yet, 
although so convincing the evidence was all circum- 
stantial; and under these conditions there is always 
hope of acquittal, barring, of course, the possibility of 
the writer of the anonymous note coming into court. 

Here was the clue upon which he based his hopes of 
acquitting the accused and tracking the real murderer. 
He would follow it up and run him or them down. This 
was the first big case ever placed in his hands. Here 
was an opportunity to serve his friend and at the same 
time make a name for himself. Ah, yes, he would put 
his whole soul into the work. If he stumbled now would 
not the world deem him unworthy, unfit? Ah, yes; this 
was the opportunity he had been looking for — the chance 
that must make or undo him. 

Thus mused the lawyer as he walked the slippery 
streets towards the hotel. As he stands at the doorway 
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of the hostlery shaking the water from his umbrella let 
us return to the jail. 

Scarcely had Paul turned the comer down to Main 
street when another visitor paused at the door entering 
into the reception room of that gloomy building made 
necessary for the protection of society. The visitor 
was wrapped in a silken mackintosh and carried a gold 
headed umbrella. In answer to her pull at the bell 
the sheriff himself appeared at the door and started 
slightly at seeing in his visitor the young lady who had 
spoken so eloquently to the prisoner from the porch in 
Rivertown. He bowed courteously and invited her 
inside. 

Miss Neville stood her umbrella against the door- 
way and passed in. She informed the officer she had 
visited the jail once before that morning but the at- 
tendants would not admit her to the accused *s cell. 

The little scene in Eivertown had told a volume to 
the shrewd official, and he had a tender spot in his 
heart which the giri's tragic and sorrowful face had 
touched, despite his familiarity with harrowing scenes. 
Besides, the social prominence of Mrs. Hilsdale insured 
the utmost attention and respect at the hands of the 
sheriff. 

Accordingly it was but a moment till she was 
ushered into Edward's cell. The attendant, after lock- 
ing the door discreetly withdrew with commendable 
speed. 

Edward had lain down and was just dozing off into 
a nap when the creak of the cell door awakened him. 
He sat upright on the little iron cot rubbing his eyes 
drowsily as his visitor stood before him blushing like 
a school-girl, her woman's modesty for the moment 
getting the better of her courage. 

He stopped rubbing his eyes when he saw his 
visitor was a woman, stared at her, gave his eyes an- 
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other vigorous rub, doubtless thinkiiig himself dream- 
ing, then sprang up with a glad cry : 

^'Gracel'' 

''Edwardl^' 

He caught her in his arms with frantic eagerness, 
and she did not resist him now. He kissed her lips, 
her cheeks, now red as roses, her eyes, her fair brow, 
her brown head which lay on his shoulder. He caught 
her pretty hands and pressed them to his lips passion- 
ately, but she did not snatch them away. He held her 
slender form as if he would never let her leave him, 
all the time whispering the sweetest, divinest music 
she ever heard. 

The prison was a palace, she a princess reigning in 
it, he her knight, as of mellow old story. The drip-drip 
of the rain was like singing of fairies in the court yard 
beyond the palatial walls. 

Love 's young dream I What is brighter, more beau- 
tiful, what so enchanting, be the environments what 
they may! But, oh, the awakening! 

**My own dear love" he said after the first rhap- 
sody, leading her to a seat on the cot, **I think I would 
have died had I not seen you yesterday as we passed. 
I know it was an angel's voice that spoke to me. And 
I was so fearful I would not get to see you. ' * 

'*Yes, but I intended that you could not help see- 
ing me. I would have come to you at the depot had 
Eunice not begged me so hard not to do so. After all I 
am glad she kept me from going, for it is so much nicer 
here all alone with none to see or hear us,'* and in a 
fury of blushes she buried her face on his shoulder. 

**And what a darling you are to come here to me 
when you would not give me a chance before." 

*'But it is different now," she replied raising her 
^yes to his with a questioning glance, which grew into 
)ne of anxiety as she continued: **Will you think the 
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less of me for comingt" The tone suggested suppressed 
excitement He did not c&tcb. ber full meaning at first. 
He gazed into her pure eyes, reveling in their beauty, 
then catching the import of her words answered impet- 
uously : 

"Think less of yout Think anything little of yout 
I hate the idea I My own precious treasure, think hard 
of yon for coming to me in a jail like an angel of mercy? 
Why" he continued rapturously as he pressed her 
closer to hirn and kissed her lips repeatedly, "you have 
saved my life already and I will worship you as long 
as I live!" 

A beautiful smile of content played on her lips as 
her lover held her in his arms and spoke those words. 
The last ten syllables or ones with the same import had 
been spoken many million times by many million lips, 
age upon age and doubtless will continue to be spoken 
by earnest, passionate humanity as long as it possess 
the breath to utter them — before Edward Keyes said 
them to Miss Neville but to her they were as new as 
they were to the eager ears of the First Woman when 
her mate coined them in the dim past in the shadows 
of some rocky cave or in the leafy grotto of some one 
of nature's secluded spots. 

A step sounded in the corridor outside the cell and 
the lovers started apart just as someone passed the 
grated door. Those kind of happenings, it seems, are 
inevitable and are always occurring at such times. And, 
oh, how they annoy. To be brought back from dream- 
land with a rude bump I But it was not the jailer 
retutning; it was merely some visitor leaving the place. 

And now the lovers must tarn to and face the 
practical side of life — confront the problem before them. 
The grim specter hanging over them did not seem so 
near when each was by the other's side. Hope is strong 
when fortified by love, and naturally they could not 
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realize the length and depth of the shadows through 
which they must pass. Youth is strong to brave and 
do, doubly so when inspired by love, and has little in 
common with pessimism, which is one of the worst 
enemies of mankind. 

Many a woman with as good sense but less heart 
than Miss Neville would have hesitated in voluntarily 
placing herself in so compromising a position as she 
assumed. It must be admitted the world is not over 
full of women as independent of thought and action, as 
pure of character as she. If her friends had sneered 
and turned their backs she would have snapped her 
finger with an **I don't care if you never come back.*' 

You see, her heart stood first. She had never loved 
before, and she surrendered all the wealth of her pure 
heart to the debonair Ohioan in a few short days. 

• Some may scoflf, too at the ease with which the 
impetuous young man apparently, had captured the 
citadel of her affections, but it should be borne in mind 
that such a crisis as he had passed through was almost 
certain to bring about just such a result with a woman 
like Grace Neville. 

Indeed his victory might have been indefinitely post- 
poned had not the tragedy occurred, despite Paul Wins- 
low's assurance to Edward that she was *dead gone' 
on the operator, for woman is an enigma that older and 
wiser heads than the lawyer 's have puzzled over in vain. 

The jailer really let the visitor overstay her time 
but to the lovers it seemed he had scarcely left them 
till he was back unlocking the cell door to let Miss 
Neville out. 

She gave Edward her little hand through the grat- 
ing after the official had passed her out and relocked 
the door. The prisoner kissed her dainty fingers a 
fond good bye, and she whispered that she would come 
to see him next day. 
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And so they parted. But her presence seemed to 
linger in the cell to cheer the lonely boy. The remem- 
brance that she had sat on the cot was company to 
him ; he kissed the iron post on which her hand had for 
a moment rested, and he kept repeating her last words. 

Ah, he had need of such consolation, such a love to 

turn to in his hour of darkness, one whose faith in him 

was so firm I 

• •••••••••• 

The young lawyer sat alone in Judge Bay's oiSce, 
his arms resting on the desk, his right hand pushed up 
into his hair, which stood up in bushy disorder in the 
manner indicating one who has been indulging in deep, 
troublous thought. 

It was Saturday morning, dear and bright. The 
day after Paul's visit to Keyes in the jail — Friday the 
26th — ^was the one on which the preliminary had been 
held, and the defense having nothing to present more 
than the plea of not guilty Edward was remanded to 
jail, for a charge of first degree murder is not a bail- 
able case. 

Of course the Grand Jury, then in session would 
indict Edward. Most likely it would do it that very 
day, Paul told himself bitterly, as he revolved the situa- 
tion over in his mind for perhaps the hundredth time. 

The prospect seemed even darker now than at first. 
Nothing that could be considered of value to Keyes' 
cause had come to light, and public opinion had settled 
down to a firm conviction of the operator's guilt 

The big daily papers had printed the whole affair 
with glaring headlines and cuts of the scenes and prin- 
cipals of the tragedy; and its details were heralded 
from one end of the country to the other as another 
great murder case, the trial of which would furnish 
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amusement and interesting reading for a sensation 
loving public. 

The lawyer had not read any of these flaming sheeta 
or he would have sooner discovered how his name was 
being handled. 

He had begun to notice peculiar actions in people 
he had known all his life. It was very strange that 
a woman he met that morning on his way down to the 
office had scarcely spoken to him and hurried on with 
a singular side glance he could not understand. Yet 
that same woman had been a warm friend of his mother 
and was a member of the same church. Come to think 
of it, it was very odd, too, how on several occasions 
the past few days when he had turned suddenly by the 
merest chance he caught covert glances bent upon him, 
which turned to some other direction as he faced them* 
There was surely something mysterious in these strange 
signs and actions among the people he had known from 
childhood. All this reminded him, too, that he had not 
seen Eunice Grayson since the day prior to the tragedy. 

He began to feel hot and restless. No one had 
been in the office save himself since the day he first vis- 
ited Edward. He got up and stretched his limbs. 
Perhaps he would feel better for a short walk. He 
stepped out, closed the office door and looked up and 
down the almost deserted street. 

Perhaps it was instinct that led his steps towards 
the Flyer Route depot — or maybe it was the effect of 
that * sub-conscious * mind we hear so much about from 
the * psychical researchers' — ^anyhow, thither he went 

The strange face he saw through the bay window 
grated on his nerves and reminded him of the bright 
one he had last seen there, not that there was any re- 
semblance to Edward in the new operator or that the 
latter was of particularly unprepossessing appearance, 
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but because of the lonely feeling the absence of Edward 
gave him. 

He passed through the waiting-room to the rear 
platform. Efforts had been made to wash out the 
blood stains, but a big, black spot remained where poor 
Suter had died. The lawyer gazed at the spot long 
and intently, as though trying to fathom the mystery 
of who was responsible for it being there, then he 
sprang from the platform to the track, walked down 
to the edge of the river's bank as if he would read 
the water's dark secret. Suter 's body had not been 
recovered. The search had long since been abandoned, 
but watchers had been posted along the bank near 
Lower Rivertown. 

Paul stood there some minutes, gazing moodily at 
the boiling, yellow current. Ah, if it could but whisper 
its secret to him ! But no ; it only lapped and swished 
greedily onward, hungry for more victims. He pressed 
his hot hand to his aching brow as if he would force 
his mind to a solution of the mystery. For the moment 
he had the appearance of one under hypnotic influence 
about to make some eventful disclosure. 

*'AhI'' 

The monosyllable was deep drawn and full of 
meaning. He had an idea. It might amount to nothing 
but he would act upon it. He turned again towards 
the depot, but this time he walked along the track until 
he came opposite the bloody spot on the platform. 

The space between the ground and the floor of the 
platform had been left open when the building was 
erected, leaving a cavity of four or five feet, inter- 
sected only by the underpinning. The young lawyer 
paused before this opening. He could plainly see where 
the blood had run through the cracks down the stringers 
of the platform and dripped to the ground, for the 
recent rain had had very little effect to wash away the 
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stains, being of the light, drizzling variety and that 
particnalr spot being partly protected by a projection 
of the roof of the main building. It seemed the curi- 
osity seekers had forgotten or overiooked this sickening 
spectacle — at least they had not disturbed it. 

But the gratification of idle, morbid curiosity was 
not the lawyer's object. He crawled beneath the plat- 
form and began searching in the trash that had collected 
there, seeming to know his search would be rewarded. 

**Ah, I thought so!*' 

He paused and held up a small cube indented with 
black dots, one of which was covered with a speck of 
dried blood. He gazed at the object as if fascinated, 
then carefully placing it in an inside pocket, crawled 
from beneath the structure, brushed the dust and cob- 
webs from his clothes, placed his hands on the platform 
and sprang lightly upon it. He had taken scarcely a 
dozen steps when he heard his name spoken by someone 
around the comer of the depot. Paul was no eaves- 
dropper but the tone of that voice compelled him to 
pause and listen in spite of himself. 

**I tell yer, Williams, he done gone an' done it, no 
use taUdn.' '' It was Amos Stilwell's rasping voice 
speaking, **an' if they don't hang him they orter. An' 
if Paul Winslow didn' help 'im do it mos' everybody 
is away off in their reckonin,' fer they all thinks so." 

Did Paul hear aright! Were his ears deceiving 
him or was he going madf What was the world coming 
tot But the croaking voice kept going. It was terribly 
real. 

A wildly savage feeling rushed over the lawyer. 
His first impulse was to spring round the comer of the 
building, leap upon the speaker and tear him limb from 
limb, scattering the fragments to the dogs of the street. 
Truly, the Uon in him was fully roused. He stood there, 
his passion shaking him like one with an ague, the 
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very force of it checking instant action, and perhaps 
saving Amos Stilwells miserable life. 

**An' I tell ye I don't believe Ed'ard done it at 
all. As fer Paul Winslow, I'd jes' as soon snspec' 
a new bom baby nv commitin' sech a crime! I don't 
care if all the wori' thinks it an' says so. I never will 
till I hear 'em both say so." 

Ah, that was Andrew Williams' voice. What a 
magical effect a few words can sometimes have, spoken 
at the right time and place! Those finely voiced utter- 
ances, couched as they were in homely, ungrammatical 
language, brought the lawyer back to his senses. Sup- 
pose he did rush upon his and Edward's accuser and 
tear out his meddling tongue! What then? Would 
that vindicate his friend— aye and himself, too— in the 
eyes of the woridT If Amos Stilwell thus openly ac- 
cused him was it not reasonable others were doing 
likewise t 

Did people really believe him guilty of such a 
crime, or at least an accessory to itt His senses reeled 
at the thought, yet had he not heard that suspicion 
voiced! To what pass were things coming! Paul 
Winslow himself a part of the law, one who had never 
so much as committed the slightest misdemeanor against 
it, to be suspicioned, yes, openly accused of abetting 
a murderer! It was out of the bounds of reason, yet 
the proof of it stared him in the face. He realized it 
was not a dream but wished he could wake up and 
find it so. 

He leaned against the depot for support as the 
full horror of the situation dawned upon him, his mind 
numbing under the weight of it. Dimly he heard An- 
drew Williams and Amos Stilwell rise from the truck 
upon which they had sat and walk away. A freight 
train rumbled swiftly through the village. The wails 
of sorrow in this world cannot drown the din of trade. 
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nor can the woes of our friends for long stifle the peals 
of onr meny laughter. We weep and we smile by 
turns, and we find, when all is summed up, that it is 
but a logical consequence of life. 

If tranquil and uneventful Paul Winslow's life 
had nevertheless been happy. The enjoyment it had 
afforded him made the word sorrow a stranger, an 
abstract state, of which he knew practically nothing, 
hence the keenness of the contrast with his present 
condition. If a great mind, also, is capable of greater 
enjoyment than that of a mediocre it is susceptible, 
too, to greater suffering ; therefore it is safe to say that 
Paul's anguish of mind at that moment was far greater 
than was Edward Keyes \ 

The lawyer could not have told how long he stood 
there against the depot, for the heat of the sun's rays 
finally roused him to a sense of physical discomfort. 

If you had seen him wearily crossing the tracks 
and mechanically locking the office you would scarce 
have believed him the same handsome, light hearted 
young man introduced at the beginning of this story. 
In fact, it seemed to him an age since the morning 
Eunice Grayson first came to him to enlist his help 
with the graduation declamation. 

Ah, that gave him another idea. He would go to 
the post-office and see her. But instantly another 
thought occurred to him: had those dark insinuations 
reached her ears regarding him? No doubt they had* 
But would she — ^but no, he would not entertain the 
thought. The idea of her paying the least attention 
to the gossips! He would not wrong her by believing 
her capable of it. Were they not the truest friends, 
with perfect confidence in each other t So, he decided 
to go, and started, fully intending to see her. 

This time he could not help noting Frank Gray- 
son's manner. Apparently he wished to say something 
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of importance to Paul, and fidgeted nneasily, as if not 
knowing how to come about it, turning the first remarks 
oflf to commonplaces. Just as the lawyer was about 
to enquire of Eunice Alice Ridgeway entered and called 
for her mail nodding to Paul as she did so. 

**Did Eunice go back to Oaksborough this morning 
Frank r' enquired the little coquette, peering through 
the wicket at the deputy P. M. Paul was all attention. 

"Yes; the 'Squire took her over in the buggy*' 
was the reply. 

**She don't like to stay at home any more, does 
shef laughed Alice. **Well, I don't blame her much, 
for goodness knows, Rivertown is dull enough. But I 
thought Mr. Wilberton was comin' down Sunday." 

*'So he was, but guess he won't have to now." 

**0h, I'll bet he'll be glad, for it's such a long 
drive 'way down here," and she glanced slyly at Paul, 
who had turned his face in an opposite direction an^ 
appeared to be absorbed in a typewritten letter he held. 

**When's she comin' home?" continued Alice. 

** Don't know; whenever Grace '11 let her I reckon," 
replied Frank. Paul had heard enough, and left the 
postoflBce without again addressing Frank. 

So, Eunice had gone to Oaksborough to save Wil- 
berton the trouble of driving down to see her! And 
might there not be another reason! Was she puri)osely 
trying to avoid meeting himt (Paul). The thought 
stung him like a whlpcut Yet he told himself over 
and over bitterly that such was her privilege. 

In his inflamed state of mind he naturally took a 
perverse view of her actions. He did not stop to reason 
both sides, as was his wont, but could only see that his 
little school-mate had deserted him in his hour of need. 

How prone are we to exaggerate the slightest 
seeming neglect in those we esteem highly, and how 
monstrous appears an oversight in those we love, espe- 
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dally when in great trouble and the need of sympathy 
and help! On what slight circumstances do lifetimes' 
friendships or enmities often hinge! Truly pride is 
the precursor of misery. 

Paul asked himself in the anguish of his spirit if 
all the worid were turning its back upon him — on him 
who had never wronged anyone. What had he done to 
merit itf If the Gray sons were against him would not 
practically every one else in the town be against him? 
And why did they accuse him! Merely because he was 
the friend of the man who had been accused of murder! 
Did people have no sense of justice! Were they ready 
to condemn without evidence or a hearing! It seemed 
so, he thought miserably, as he turned his steps home- 
ward. 

Home, ah yes! There was one true heart to which 
he could turn for sympathy, understanding and encour- 
agement in this dark hour of need. 

Mother! What a holy sound that name held! His 
mother's love would never fail, let the world scorn its 
worst. She with angelic pity and unselfish love and 
devotion would stand between him and the deadly fire, 
though it withered her very heart to ashes. Ah, poor 
boy! Yet most fortunate that he had such a mother! 

Life was never the same again for the young law- 
yer. It seemed to him the experience of the past 
week had reversed all his previous existence, and the 
change had been as sudden as it was appalling. Where 
the prospect had appeared peacefully inviting, now 
loomed up a terrifying spectacle. Order had been 
thrown into chaos, from which he could deduct nothing 
with a logical basis. Life itself, whose mysteries he 
had thought himself beginning to understand, was now 
a paradox, a puzzling enigma he could not begin to 
solve. Its complex and contradictory elements con- 
founded his reasoning powers leaving his mind hope- 
lessly jumbled. 



CHAPTEEiXV. 
The Funeral Vaiam 

THMKi cussed oP thing's jes' like some mean hmnan, 
an' seems ter hev more sense 'n some I knows uv, 
sometimes. Now, who'd ever a thought that banked 
cave in and cover up my best net so a Continent '1 
engine couldn't pull it outen tiier mudt I bet it has et 
off not less'n ten acres as good er Ian' as ever a mule 
skinner run a furrer over off oV Seller's farm the last 
two weeks, an' it's still a pluggin' in. 

**Goan to come a big rise, too,iiex' month, bet a boss 
on it. If them people down in the bottoms don't watch 
out they'll git washed away slick 'n clean. Wouldn't 
s 'prise me ef it'll be big as the overflow of '81. 

*'Cur'ous ol' river, sure. When I pulled up this 
way day afore yesterday the current wuz swift as all git- 
out, but now it's a 'most dead water." 

The speaker, addressing himself as the sole audience, 
was John Grazier, one of the several inhabitants of River- 
town who, in season, divide their time between working 
in the mines and fishing in the Big Muddy for a means of 
livelihood. The subject of his remarks, was, as will be 
readily surmised, the Missouri River, which he knew as 
the school-master knows his pupil and his books and he 
was rowing on that turgid stream near the north bank 
between Lower Rivertown and Rivertown. 

The sun had just peeped above Valleyview and the 
sky gave promise of a perfect day that Monday morning. 
It was well known that John Grazier always rose before 
old sol, and as usual he had been to his nets and was row- 
ing up the river on the return in time to go to work in 
the mines. 

(191) 
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He kept the boat close in shore becanse the current 
is generally very swift farther out. As indicated in his 
remarks the water where he was rowing had a hardly per- 
ceptible movement, being one of those mysterious phe- 
nomena of the Missouri old river men are familiar with, 
and it was therefore but child's play for one of his pow- 
erful frame to pull the light skiflF throng the sluggish 
water. Thus he found time to ruminate. 

** Seems to me,*' he continued after a short silence 
during which several tons of old Sellers ' rich soil on the 
other side of the river had plunked into the water with a 
loud swishing, the river appearing to lap it up greedily, 
**as how that boy orter hev riz by now. Three days '11 
bring 'em up in hot weather, but 'tain't very hot yit. Le's 
see, this is Monday, 29tlL That boy muster bin in the 
water nearly a week. An' who put 'im there I wonder? 
Could Ed Keyes a done itt Somehow, I don't much 
b'lieve it wuz him, yit ever 'body seems t' think so. But 
if they could fin" Suter mebby there 'd be somethin' to 
show Ed didn't do it. I wish he would— Wow!— whoopee! 
Ugh— Ugh— Good Lorda-a-mightyf Oo— oo— ooh! What 
the devil is that?" 

As if in answer to his incompleted wish a human form, 
with swollen and distorted features and limbs, bounded 
almost out of the water and fell over on its face within 
reach of the frightened boatman. 

The latter made a desperate serge with his oars and 
the boat skimmed lightly away from the floating body. 
But John Grazier, strong man as he was, after that one 
mightly effort, sat pale and helpless, utterly unable to 
move for several seconds, so unnerved was he at the sud- 
den appearance of the apparition. He was inclined to be 
superstitious anyhow. 

But his fright lasted for only a moment and he rowed 
back to the body and around it examining it in a gingerly 
manner. 
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**Good Lord, that skeered me nearly into a fit ^' he 
ejaculated, as he paused to wipe the perspiration from 
his forehead. * * He come tip so suddenrlike I wnz took by 
surprise. That surely must be Harley Suter. IVe saw 
him wearing them same clothes many a time. Whew I 
They'll have to put him away purty quick, lessen they 
get a metal casket. What '11 1 do ; tie him up at the bank 
er tow him up to town!" He paused to consider a mo- 
ment. ''B'lieve I'll hitch 'im to the skiff and pull him 
*long with me,'' and having reached this conclusion he 
got up, walked to the stem of the boat, pulled out some 
hooks and lines, and cutting a ^stagen' having on it a 
large hook, from one of the lines, fastened this to the 
boat. Then making the hook fast in the lapel of the coat 
on Suter 's body he proceeded to the village. 

He landed his charge in front of the post-office and 
Rivertown was soon in a fever of excitement again. 

A metallic casket had been ordered and was ready 
for the body when it should be taken from the water, and 
the inquest having already been held there was no delay 
in removing the remains from the river. 

The body was frightfully swollen and distorted but 
there could be no doubt that it was all that remained mor- 
tal of Harley Suter. A great, dark red spot in his cloth- 
ing showed the work of the assassin and a narrow slit in 
his breast squarely over the heart evidenced the surety and 
accuracy of aim with which the knife had been driven. 
Death must have been instantaneous, declared Dr. PUling- 
ton, as the weapon must have severed the aorta. 

The body was placed in the casket as carefully as pos- 
sible under the circumstances and conveyed to the home 
of the bereaved. Mrs. Suter had revived on Friday and 
had taken a little nourishment, which gave her attendants 
some hope, but later the same day had relapsed in the 
comatose state, and the physicians had succeeded in rous- 
ing her once more early Monday morning. She had 

13 
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seemed to be gaining a little strength when the news of 
the body's recovery was received. 

Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Winslow told her of it as 
gently as possible a few minutes before the casket was 
bronght in, but the effect was entirely different from that 
expected and hoped for. She grew excited and as the som- 
bre object was brought into the house started up with a 
wild scream. In spite of all entreaties she, with the un- 
natural strength sometimes manifested just before death 
sprang from her bed and running to the coflSn threw her- 
self on it with a wailing cry *'My boy, my poor boy.'' 

In vain they reasoned with her. They coaxed, but it 
was useless. They would have used force but well knew 
it would have been worse than useless, and they simply 
desisted in despair. She lay there and sobbed her heart 
out over the boy who had been so foully murdered. 

Tenderly they lifted her at last but the gentle spirit 
had fled, and the angel of death smiled once more. 

That was the saddest day ever known in Eivertown. 
The bright sunlight seemed but a mockery to its people ; 
the beauty of earth and sky jarred on the senses of sor- 
rowing relatives and friends of the stricken family. A 
funeral pall wrapped the village, and every one moved 
about with set features and noiseless step as if fearing to 
disturb the sad solemnity. Even the crowing of the 
chickens in the barnyards had a mournful note in it that 
smote painfully on the senses. 

When the sexton began tolling the church bell in slow 
and measured strokes a fresh flood of tears burst from 
a hundred pairs of eyes already red with weeping. Had 
you been in Rivertown that sunny May day you could 
not have helped feeling the brooding spirit of grief which 
hovered over it, and you doubtless would have hurried 
away from the place as fast as steam or horse power 
could have carried you. 

The most sadly beautiful day in all the year. Decora- 
tion Day or as it has later oome to be known, Memorial 
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Day— dawned with a cloudless sky, and a smile wreathed 
the fair face of nature. Her glad voices sent np a gleeful 
harmony of sounds as though an awakening world reveled 
in pure delight at the very sweetness of existence. The 
meadow-lark, the oriole, the thrush and the mocking bird 
sang rival concerts from tree to tree; the dazzling sun- 
light glinted from tree-top to jeweled blade of grass in 
regal splendor; queen rose and her consorts, from lips 
of delicate colors, breathed out perfumes wondrously ex- 
quisite on the deliciously cool morning air, nor was there 
a voice too small nor humble to be lifted in praise of the 
creator of all this excellence. 

Yet the joyous song of nature, the fair prospect of 
the landscape, the tranquil beauty of the river, whose calm 
surface reflected the glorious emerald of the woods and 
the ethereal tints of the sky, found no appreciation in the 
eyes and hearts of the people of Bivertown that day, for 
their minds were wholly occupied with the last sad duties 
and respects they could pay the dead. 

The long procession that wound its slow way up and 
down the hills towards the cemetery beyond Lower Biver- 
town was the most notable and largest funeral train ever 
known in the village. Two hearses, with their silent bur- 
dens and sombre plumage led, followed by a carriage con- 
taining Mr. Suter and the nearest relatives of the de^ 
ceased— excepting Miss Ethel Suter, who lay at the mo- 
ment at the point of death, attended by three skillful phy- 
sicians and a train nurse— and following them came a long 
line of vehicles of various kinds, many of these containing 
strangers who never before had heard of the family but 
who, out of sympathy or curiousity had come to attend 
the double funeral. Few of the residents of the village 
who were not in that slowly moving line, which extended 
half way from the post-office to Iiower Bivertown. 

Paul Winslow, beside his mother in the light road 
wagon, rode in the procession, several carriages between 
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tliem and the carriages oontaining the diief mourners 
with the heart broken father. 

The scene was to Paul as a dream, yet he knew it was 
but too real. He scarcely knew how he had passed the 
last three days. Since Saturday morning he seemed in- 
capable of remembering anything distinctly. Everything 
seemed so changed, so different from the past. He had 
already begun to lose interest in life. His face wore a 
haggard look; his cheeks were beginning to lose their 
graceful fulness, and his eyes had a hollow, tired expres- 
sicm, extremely pathetic to his mother. 

Her son's troubles had visibly affected Mrs. Winslow, 
too. Although she had experienced great sorrows, up to 
this time she had held her age wonderfully well. She 
had been very pretty in her youth, and up till this sad 
affair had retained much of her former beauty, but the 
events of the last week, and particularly of the last three 
days had made a decided change in her appearance. 

The terrible suspicions against her beloved boy had 
amazed, angered, terrified her. She could scarcely be- 
lieve in the reality of these suspicions until the actions of 
her neighbors forced the conviction upon her. When she 
had gone to the home of the Suter 's the day before to offer 
her services in behalf of the bereaved family she had can- 
didly asked Mrs. Williams what it all meant, and that good 
woman, like the true friend she was, gently and plainly 
told her all the gossips were saying, adding that, like her 
husband, nothing short of a confession from Paul's Ups 
could make her take the accusations seriously. 

It seemed very hard to Mrs. Winslow, and altogether 
out of reason. Her boy do such a thing as conmiit a mur- 
der, or even help to hide a murderer 1 Why people must 
be mad, stark mad to imagine such a thing possible I 

But she did not sink under the sorrow of her boy, 
which was more than her own sorrows. She did not for- 
get the religion in which she had always sought refuge. 
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and she titmed to it in this great, dark honr. She im- 
plored for strength with which to bear so great a cross. 
Night and day she prayed for strength for her son to 
keep him from sinking nnder so great a weight. 

T\) such as she comfort comes with an agonized out- 
pouring of the soul. She was calmed and in a measure 
solaced after the first bitter struggles had passed, and 
resignation, inspired by hopes for the near future, took 
the place of useless lamentations. 

With all the wealth of tenderness a mother's love 
prompts she strove to cheer her boy and to convince him 
it but made matters the worse for brooding over his trou- 
bles, but she saw readily that he had never studied the 
philosophy of sorrow. He was a little child again, whom 
she must take to her heart as in happy days past; and 
during the first few days of anguish she treated him as 
such, knowing his man's nature would reassert itself when 
the early stages of his grief had worn off. But to return 
to the story : 

The procession wound itself over the hills, dotvn to 
the flat, past Grump's store, turning to the right beyond 
the school-house, and on to the cemetery. There was 
a short pause as the hearses passed through the gate and 
climbed the hill up to the newly made graves, some of the 
rigs halting there and their occupants alighting to climb 
the hill afoot. 

The graveyard had been poorly kept. Sumach, 
alder and other sprouts mingled with weeds and almost 
overran the clover and blue-grass, but it was a pretty 
spot despite that, with a fine view overlooking the river 
and valley. 

Paul drove up the hill and hitched his horse to a 
barbed wire fence which enclosed the burying grounds. 
Assisting his mother from the hxiggy they took their 
places a short distanoe from the open graves. 
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The choir formed a half drcle at the head of the 
graves but Paul did not join its members. His eyes were 
bent on the ground and he did not see the curious looks 
cast towards him. The crowd continued to gather. Bev. 
(Joodlow, Bible in hand, came forward and stood with the 
choir at the head of the graves. A sound of subdued 
weeping began. The pall-bearers lifted the caskets from 
the hearses and deposited them on the ground The choir 
began a song which ended in a wail ; the weeping grew 
louder; the crowd pressed about the biers. Mr. Suter 
knelt between them, groaning aloud. Eunice Grayson 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes and wept; Alice 
Ridgeway sobbed hysterically; all the other members of 
the choir were crying; the crowd took it up and the air 
was filled with the sounds of grief. 

After the weeping had somewhat subsided, and all 
who wished had been given a last opportunity to view the 
dead, the minister began the service; the remains were 
lowered into the ground ; the choir attempted to sing an- 
other song; the service was continued; eome boards 
were placed over the caskets and a few shovelfuls of earth 
were thrown on the boards ; the minister spoke some sym- 
bolical words at the same time dropping a handful of 
loose earth into the tomb ; the men witii sx)ades and shov- 
els be^n working furiously, and amidst the hollow sound 
of falling clods and dirt a burst of weeping broke out 
afresh. 

**Come, mother.'* Paul had stood silently through 
the trying ordeal but could bear no more. His mother was 
crying softly, but she understood him and turning away 
they walked through the tangle of weeds and grass to a 
clear spot some distance from the mourners— to a spot 
containing a lone grave, where slept husband and father, 
(Morton Winslow. 

It was quieter there, where the sound of weeping 
came to them but faintly, and each felt a certain sense of 
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relief as, side by sidei, they knelt by the grassy moraid— 
knelt by it with thoughts too deep for utterance. 

Ah, Paul asked of himself would it not be better, 
sweeter, more restful, after all, down there in the cold 
ground where his father slept so peacefully, away from 
all care? Where the stinging scorn or a cruel world 
could never reach his cold ears f Where false accusation 
was nott Where injustice was powerless to harm the in- 
nocent! Where the law, with its blind might could not 
punish the unmerited t 

Would it not be better, he asked himself, if he were 
there at that moment sleeping by his father's side, un- 
known to fame or to the traducer's tongue, oblivious to 
the world's hates, the pointing finger of calumny, the op* 
pressive weight of circumstance, the restless flight of 
time and the fateful course of events! 

The tragedy of life might continue. Its cries of tor- 
tured souls, the sound of its babbling, idiotic laughter 
could not reach his peaceful ears, at rest within that calm, 
protecting vault of clay I The heart, stilled of its yearn- 
ings, would cease its troubled beating and the aching eyes 
would be closed in wakeless, dreamless slumber 1 

Ab if divining his thoughts his mother gently clasped 
his hands with a loving pressure. 

** Remember, my boy, the Lord has said *I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee' to all who put their trust in 
Him. Though the darkness be as the blackest night, He 
can see through it and will lead us to the light if we only 
have faith in His word. ' ' 

Her words fell upon him like a benediction and re- 
called his mind to the object of his tenderest solicitude— 
herself. Of all that earth held dear to him she was the most 
priceless treasure. Friends, wealth, fame— everything 
was secondary to her in his eyes. She was first in all 
things. 
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The words that have comforted millions of weary 
hearts did not so much afford him solace as did the voice 
and manner of her who uttered them. She had faith in 
the promises of the great Book, and although he was not 
a confessed follower of its teachings the strength of her 
faith brought courage to his fainting soul. 

No. So long as she was by his side he could not think 
of death though the agony of living far outweighed the 
terrors hidden beyond the grave. Not only duty but love 
as well prompted that he should live to cheer, protect and 
comfort her in her declining years. 

Was not his sorrow hers, and would not the blight 
which had fallen upon his life fall equally heavily, yes 
more crushingly upon hers T Suppose she were left alone 
in a cold, uncharitable, unfeeling, disbelieving world was 
it not likely the very mouths she had often fed would turn 
to utter calunmy against her because her son was a sus- 
pected criminal T His blood fairly boiled at the idea, yet 
he knew such was no more than to be expected. 

When he arose from that mound of earth and grass 
his mind was calm and logical once more. The first bat- 
tle had been fought and he had won, but the iron had be- 
gun to enter his soul. 

He had paid no attention to the several groups scat- 
tered about the graveyard who had been eyeing his and 
his mother's actions curiously. The services had been 
concluded and the crowd was dispersing. 

If he had only glanced once at the choir, which had 
not disbanded yet, and had seen the look on sweet, tearful 
Eunice Grayson's face, as he led his mother back to the 
buggy, but— but if I Ah yes, it might have been different I 

The enclosure now presented a very animated ap- 
pearance, strangely in contrast with that of half an hour 
before. Drivers rushed thedr horses recklessly down the 
hill, through weeds, sprouts and over di :che8, as though 
eager to be first out at the gate and onto the public high- 
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way. Paul drove with more care. At the foot of the 
hill he met a jam of vehicles, for not half those in the 
procession could get into the enclosure. 

People spoke in louder tones now, and even jested 
and laughed. Perhaps it is well that the pall lifts itself 
after the funeral is over. But for many it did not lift 
that day. In fact it seemed to draw itself down more 
tightly over Paul Winslow and his mother as they drove 
homeward over the dusty road. 

The procession always leaves in its wake— just dujst I 



CHAPTEIBXVL 
The Cyclone. 

THE sun had risen that first morning in June snr- 
ronnded by a halo and haziness, and the day had 
been oppressively warm. The air had in it that 
sticky, portentious closeness which irritates and at 
the same time fills one with a dread of the elements. The 
haziness increased towards noon and the suns rays grew 
fainter and fainter and finally ceased to pierce the gray 
clouds. 

Away to the southwest, like a mighty army resting in 
preparation before the awful, irresistible charge a mut- 
tering blackness hung low on the horizon. The river, yet 
calm but swift, lapped and swished, purled and laughed, 
playfully. 

The streets of Eiveri;own were almost deserted. 
Frank Grayson sat in the doorway of the post-office talk- 
ing to his next-door neighbor, L. Unsch, who dispensed 
hot and cold lunch, drinks ditto, at all hours, to the hungry 
and thirsty villagers and wayfarers. Two worthless ne- 
groes slouched near the saloon. No one was visible near 
Erk 's & Son *s grocery. The Dollar block stood up gaunt 
and lonesome, almost seeming to melt in the gray clouds 
at the top. The proprietor of Dunn's drug store sat be- 
neath its awning fuming at the heat and trying to read 
a daily paper, now and then varying the program by 
making a desperate effort to slap a very active and per- 
sistent fly— one of the earliest of the season— which was 
having something of a skating tournament on that amiable 
gentleman's bald head despite his strenuous objections. 

Two section gangs, one on each railroad, worked list- 
lessly along the tracks, the ring of their hammers against 
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the steel, and the scraping of their shovels gouging into 
the bnmt gumbo ballast being the only noises to be heard, 
save the crowing and cackling of chickens. 

The dark cloud in the southwest began to advance 
slowly. A mysterious hum ran along the telegraph wires. 
The air seemed to grow denser. The new agent of the 
Flyer Route left his office and walked out on the platform 
to view the approaching storm douds. The bees buzzed 
contentedly in the clover and flowers of the little park at 
the west end of the depot, careless of coming disaster, and 
still the wall of clouds advanced. With a thunderous roar, 
reverberating across the valley, one of those heavily 
loaded, fast meat trains rushed through the village. The 
rumbling of the train soon died away and was replaced 
by that of the stonn, faint and far away at first. 

A great streak of fierce, white light cut through the 
blue black clouds of the southern sky, followed by a threat- 
ening growl. The leaves on the trees drooi)ed limp and 
motionless. The workmen paused to gaze at the sky and 
to wipe the sweat from their brows, at the same time fan- 
ning themselves with their wide-brimmed straw hats. 

The storm approached more swiftly. A stir began 
in the villaga Windows were let down with a crash; 
doors banged td explosively ; the workmen and other peo- 
ple outdoors ran to place of shelter, the more timid seek- 
ing places of safety in cellars underground. A few drops 
of rain began to fall slowly, then everything gave way 
before the storm king. 

Suddenly the big trees across the river began sway- 
ing wildly; the calm surface of the water lashed into 
a fury, and a cloud of dust from the sand bar rushed 
across the darkening water towards the cringing town. 
The sky grew intensely black, and darkness, almost like 
that of night shut out the scene. 

With a rush and a roar like the furies let loose the 
storm struck Eivertown. Trees snapped off like the 
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crackling of guns ; the wind howled, shrieked and roared. 
The lightning played in fascinating, awful splendor. The 
thunder crashed and boomed, echoed and re-echoed con- 
tinually. The river, a muddy, black mass, tossed and 
rolled, boiled and hissed, groaned and shrieked. Im- 
mense sheets of rain struck the buildings with resounding 
force. A ripping, crackling, grinding roar, rising above 
all the din announced the destruction of the school-Jhouse 
on top of the ridge. A! few lighter shanties near it on the 
side of the hill succumbed to the force of the wind and 
went sailing away in the tempest, but the strength of the 
storm spent itself before any other serious damage was 
done and Eivertown had cause to breathe easy once more 
and congratulate itself on so narrow an escape. 

The wind ceased as suddenly as it began; the rain 
paused and the clouds broke a little in the west, the sun 
shone out a few minutes ; then with a dash of rain came a 
quick downpour of hail. The clouds seemed to hesitate 
in their advance. AJl at once they began rolling, plung- 
ing, twisting, over, under, boiling like a sea of mud, rush- 
ing from every direction to a spot directly above the vil- 
lage, the whole seething mass forming a blue-black funnel- 
shaped cloud which writhed fantastically with a frightful, 
buzzing roar. 

* ' Cyclone ! Cyclone ! ! * * was the startled cry that rang 
through Bivertown, but the villagers had no cause to fear 
the terrible phenomenan, for it was too high in the air, 
and did not touch the ground till within a mile or so of 
Oaksborough, when it alighted and swept through that 
thriving place, leaving death and ruin in its wake. 

Paul Winslow stood with his mother on the porch at 
their home listening to the roar of the receding storm. 
Mrs. Winslow wrung her hands. 

**0h, Paul, I'm certain that storm is passing through 
Oaksborough*' she cried in troubled anxiety, **and if it 
does may the Lord have mercy on the people! I have 
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felt this all day. I could not get it off my mind but what 
something awful was going to happen this day and now I 
know it has comel" 

*'But, mother,'* protested her son, **the cyclone may 
have missed Oaksborough, passing it on the south. That 
seems most likely to me from the course it took. ' * 

**Tes, that may be, too, yet it is sure to kill somebody 
whatever way it goes, and oh! it makes my heart ache 
to think of it!'* 

Paul looked at her yearningly. What a woman was 
she I What a noble soul ! Always ready to put away her 
own sorrows to try to heal some other broken heart, even 
though that heart was a stranger's, or greater yet, one 
who had scorned her! Her spirit of loving forgiveness, 
her meekness and piety rebuked him. He could appreciate 
it but he could not understand it. 

'*But it cannot be helped, you know, mother, so it will 
do no good to worry. ' ' 

*'Yes, that is true,'* slie sighed. **The Lord knows 
best and we must submit to His will.'* 

^'I am thankful there was no more damage here in 
Rivertown than there was. I see," said he, walking out 
into the yard and gazing up the hill ''that the school- 
house is in ruins and some of those negro shanties were 
blown away. Now I That's good luck ! Our finest peach- 
tree riddl^ ! But that was a terrible wind and I have no 
doubt it did a great deal of damage hereabouts. ' ' 

His mother came and stood beside Paul, gazing first 
at the wrecked school-building, then at her fine peach 
tree, which the wind had ripped to pieces. ''Well, that's 
too bad, ' ' she said speaking of the public property. ' ' And 
that peach tree is ruined, too. Well, it might have died 
anyhow. The unusually cold weather last winter killed 
nearly all the good trees, and there won't be any peaches 
this year. ' ' Ton see she always tried to make the best of 
things. 
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**I believe the rain is over— for a while at least, 
mother,** he said looking np at the boiling donds, **and 
I'll take a ran up the hill to see what damage the storm 
has done in this immediate neighborhood.** After ad- 
monishing him to be careful in going up the slippery hill 
she returned to the house and he climbed the ridge, to 
the Bpot where the school house had stood. 

The large frame building had been poorly con- 
structed, and standing high on the top ridge had caught 
the full force of the wind, which had torn it from its foun- 
dation, rolled it over on its side and crushed it, leaving it 
a mass of broken and twisted boards and timbers lying 
some distance from its original resting-place. 

Away to the northeast the black clouds still rolled 
and twisted fantastically, and the sound of the storm grew 
fainter and fainter. The wooded hills towards Oaksbor- 
ough shut out the view in that direction, and Paul turned 
his gaze to the south. 

With the exception of the school-house Rivertown es- 
caped serious damage, although many shade and fruit 
trees were either torn down or had limbs snapped from 
them. The bottoms on the south side of the river seemed 
to have escaped the fury of the tempest. 

A crowd had begun to collect around the ruins of the 
building commenting on its destruction and complaining 
of its loss, but Paul stood aloof from them communing 
with his own thoughts, which were scarcely less sombre 
than the sky. 

He was beginning to shun the villagers. If former 
friends and acquaintances believed him guilty of a crime, 
even though they treated him respectfully to his face it 
could have been no pleasure either to him or to them to 
mingle with theuL So he preferred to keep his distance 
and let them do likewise. 

Of course no one thought of having Paul arrested. 
There was not the slightest evidence on» which to convict 
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or even accuse him. But the apparent fact that the mur- 
derer, whom they knew must he Keyes, had had an assist- 
ant, at least, in disposing of Suter's body, followed by 
the other fact that Winslow was the only close, confidential 
friend the operator had in Rivertown, naturally made 
them associate the two young men together in all things, 
the crime included, for who else, they asked, could have 
been Keyes' confidant and heli)er! 

Perhaps if there had been someone to accuse him 
openly he could have borne the suspicions with better 
grace. But no, their looks and acts were so covert, so 
well guarded, their conduct so irreproachable in outward 
appearance that his fighting anger was disarmed. There 
was no one on whom he could vent it. There was not a 
fighting chance and it was simply a case of sweat it out. 

The storm had died away in the distance, and the 
clouds had ceased their racing across the sky save a few 
steam-like, low-lying fragments which scudded along as 
though belated and trying to catch up with the storm. 
From the southwest to the northeast a blue-black pall 
overspread the heavens, but in the far west a lightness 
indicated that the clouds were breaking at that point 

Suddenly with magical effect a rift appeared, the 
dazzling white sunlight shot through and illumined the 
scene into intense brightness. 

Exclamations of wonder and awe burst from the lips 
of the beholders. The scene was unreal, almost uncanny, 
yet indescribably beautiful and grand. The greenness of 
trees and grass was intensified, doubly so; distant ob- 
jects seemed near as if seen through a telescope. Val- 
leyview, clear cut against the inky wall of the horizon, 
ten miles away, appeared as if less than half that far 
off, and Paul imagined he could see people and vehicles 
moving about its streets. Wherever the white light 
struck the river it had the appearance of a bar of polished 
silver falling into the water. 
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Afe Paul stood adndring nature's tableaui—one great- 
er by far than any ever staged by puny man's hand— he 
wondered if this day were symbolical of his life! Calm, 
uneventful at first ; storm approaching, struggling in its 
fury; gloom over all— yes he was just at that period. 
Then, rift of light in the west; a sudden burst of glory 
piercing the gloom and radiating his life. Would it be 
thusT Was this— 

The train of his thought broke. The splendid spec- 
tacle was fading. Valleyview grew indistinct; the bril- 
liance paled and the rent in the cloud closed, shutting out 
the sunlight. That curtain of a cloud would not rise again 
before the sun set. The figure was faulty, the compari- 
son not a good one. He could not, he would not have it 
so. He would not compare this day to his own life, for 
certainly the former was destined to end in gloouL 

The sound of Amos StilweU's rasping voice grated 
irritably on his nerves as he turned to descend the MIL 
A week ago Paul had never thought of what a nuisance 
that man was, but it struck him most forcibly now. Stil- 
well was talking about the contractor who built the school- 
house— Stilwell himself bemg a carpenter by trade- 
while Paul was in hearing distance, but the latter knew 
that before he reached the bottom of the hill the meddling 
tongue would be lashing him and Edward Keyes. His 
lip curled in scorn at the miserable, little meanness of 
the man's life, but he told himself there was nothing to 
do but bear it in patient silence. 

When he reached the sidewalk he decided to try to 
learn what damage the storm had done, and on the way to 
the depot called at Dunn's drug store where the long dis- 
tance telephone was located but was told the wires were 
down and the line not working that connected Rivertown 
and the County Seat. He had half expected this, and hur- 
ried on to the telegraph oflSce. The stranger in Edward's 
place informed hini no news of importance concerning the 
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storm had been received, but that the agent at Oaksbor- 
ough Junction said the wires from that place to Oaks- 
borough, five miles distant were not working, doubtless 
being down. This began to look significant, and Paul bor- 
rowed a paper from the operator and sat down to read 
and wait with the chance of hearing something definite 
of the storm's course and work. 

He had gotten nearly through the 13th chapter of 
an unusually interesting civil war time serial at the time 
running in the * * Daily News, ' * which he had been reading 
as a kind of narcotic against his troubles when the op- 
erator uttered a quick exclamation, sprang to his instru- 
ments, * broke' and requested the message going over the 
wire to be repeated. A couple of minutes later he ex- 
citedly handed a yellow sheet of paper through the win- 
dow. 

Paul took the telegram and read : 

Oaksborough, iMo., June 1st, 1899. 5 p. m. 
TO THE PUBLIC: (Rel. by cr. to Oaks. Jet. K. M.) 

Cyclone struck city 4:40 p. m. Town in ruins. 
Scores killed and dying. Hundreds destitute. Assistance 
greatly needed. 

W. R. Green, Mayor. 
(Rec. Rivertown 5:30 p. na. R. K.) 

The lawyer dropped the dispatch and started for his 
home on the run, paying but scant attention to those he 
passed on the street other than to shout ** Cyclone hit 
Oaksborough.'* Mrs. Winslow met him at the door trem- 
bling with excitement. 

** Mother, Oaksborough has been demolished by the 
storm*' he gasped anticipating her question, **and I'm go- 
ing out there quick as I can get there. Ed may be killed 
and so may the Judge and Miss Neville." 

*'God forbid!" exclaimed the good woman in hor- 
rified tones. **But I knew it! I told you that storm 
passed through Oaksborough! May the good Lord have 
mercy on them!" she concluded with streaming eyes. 

14 
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Paul rushed into the house, ran to a wardrobe, 
brought out a mackintosh and was for leaving post haste. 
His mother followed, protesting at his haste, to which he 
replied there was no time to lose. 

**But, Paul, you haven't eaten any supper,'* she ob- 
jected again. ** Don't rush off without eating something; 
you'll need your strength. Wait and get a cup of coffee 
if nothing more. It has grown chilly and you'll need the 
nourishment.'* 

**I'm not hungry, ma"— he sometimes called her by 
that uneuphonious title, but not often. He was excited 
and in a hurry at the moment. 

*'But" she persisted *' Danny just this moment went 
to feed and water Sant, so you will have to wait any- 
how. ' ' 

This put a quietus on the restless lawyer, and he sat 
down at the table to please her and ate a hasty repast. 

He was at the stable long before Sant had finished 
his com and oats— if indeed, that animal was not for 
once surprised at his masters ' impatience in requiring him 
to receive the harness and leave his trough before he had 
nibbled the last grains of feed. But Sant took the mat- 
ter philosophically, for it has often been noted that there 
is a similarity between the horse and a kind master, and 
Sant instinctively understood that there must be some ur- 
gent reason for the unwonted haste. 

"When Paul drove down to the gate his mother was 
waiting to give him some final instructions about the care 
of the wounded, and after these had been duly, if not en- 
tirely restlessly received, he was off for Oaksborough 
once more. 

The roads were very muddy in places and through 
these the horse had to go slowly. The people of Oaks 
County had never come to realize the value of good, ma- 
cadamized roads, nor had they ever fully come to appre- 
ciate the immense cost of the present wishy-washy, make- 
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shift syBtem of highway construction, which was little bet- 
ter than none, therefore the lawyer's progress was neces- 
sarily at an inverse ratio with his desire to reach the 
stricken village, and his mind was tortured with the un- 
certainties awaiting him, which kept his thoughts pain- 
fully active, his imagination in a state bordering on 
frenzy. He recalled the adage that trouble never comes 
singly and certainly it appeared to him the saying was 
proving true in his own life. 

He was somewhat encouraged, however, when he 
reached the hill from which he could see Oaksborough. 
The water-tower was in its place and he thought he could 
make out the court-house, though the dome appeared to 
be missing. The dark clouds made it diflBcult to distin- 
guish things clearly, but he could discern the path of the 
storm, which it seemed, had entered the town from the 
south and had passed through the eastern part, which 
was a fashionable residence district. 

But he urged Sant onward and half an hour later 
was halted in the road, which was filled partly with trees 
and debris left by the stomii where it had crossed the 
highway. After a short delay he managed to get the rig 
past the obstructions and hurried on to the stormrswept 
town. 

He found what was left of Oaksborough in a panic, 
and no one seemed capable of imparting information of 
value about anything. People simply seemed to be in a 
daze, and scarcely realized what they were doing or the 
extent of the calamity that had overtaken them. 

Seeing that the court-house was still standing al- 
though the storm had damaged it to some extent, Paul 
made his way towards the jail after leaving Sant at a con- 
venient livery which had escaped the storm. In the streets 
around him he could see the evidences of the storm's work 
but the main track it had taken lay farther east. His heart 
gave a great jump of joy when he saw the jail had scarcely 
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been touched. He knew Edward was safe, at least. The 
jailer refused to let him into Edward's cell but allowed 
him to talk to the prisoner through the bars. The lonely 
boy sprang up with a glad exclamation and thrust his 
hands through the bars as Paul approached beginning 
with : 

** Hello, Paul! So glad to see you! How's Biver- 
town? Storm strike it? Ripped this old town wide open. 
Here I was, penned up like a rat in a trap and all that 
racket going on and couldn't see a thing. Oh, it was a reg- 
ular hell ! Never heard such a noise in all my life. Heard 
'em yellin' * Cyclone' as it came up and thought I was a 
goner, sure. ' ' 

**Well, Ed, I'm truly thankful you escaped so fortu- 
nately" said Paul, speaking rapidly as he shook his 
friend's hand, **but have you heard anything of the ex- 
tent of damage to life and property T 

''Not a thing. Won't tell me anything. Everyone 
that's got any sense left in him is out caring for the dead 
and injured— I heard that much. Say!" he broke off 
suddenly and excitedly. ' ' It must have passed on the east 
side, and you know Grace's home is over there. Good 
God, Paul! Go quick and see if she is all right and let 
me know !" It seemed the possibility of his beloved being 
killed or injured by the storm had not before occurred to 
him. 

''All right, Ed. I'll run down there quick as possible 
and let you know. The court house is still standing and 
most likely the Judge is safe. But Miss Neville must 
have been in the worst part of the storm. Let you know 
soon as possible. So long," said the lawyer in hurried 
staccato as he turned and rushed away. 

It was a terrible scene that met his gaze as he ap- 
proached the storm-swept district, and the ominous smell, 
like that of burnt sulphur, which hung in the now chilly 
air sent a shiver over him as he threaded his way through 
the debris. 
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The streets were filled with brick and mortar, timber, 
barrels, wrecked vehicles, the bodies of dead animals and 
as it seemed to him nearly everything imaginable. People 
scrambled here and there among the ruins uncovering 
the dead and wounded and bearing them away on hastily 
improvised stretchers. Trees had been jerked from the 
ground as if some gigantic hand had snatched them up for 
its owner's amusement. In places the ground, a few 
hours before covered with grass and flowers was as bare 
as if swept by a flood. In one place Paul in his hurried 
passage noted a floor of a building covered with a carpet, 
in the center of which stood a) sewing machine on which 
was a vase filled with roses ! The walls of the house had 
been swept away leaving those articles intact ! Squarely 
in the track of the storm stood a small cottage while its 
surroundings had been swept clean. A little farther on 
a maple tree had its top wrenched off and a yard above 
the ground a splinter of soft white pine had been driven 
through the stump, protruding on both sides. 

Buildings near the storms path not entirely wrecked 
had the appearance of having been bombarded by artil- 
lery. Freaks of the cyclone's peculiar work were to be 
seen on every side, and the awful power evidenced by the 
ruins was enough to appall the stoutest heart. 

All this and much more the lawyer noted as he fought 
his way towards Miss Neville's home. But there was no 
home when he reached the spot where it had been. The 
pretty house and cool, shady grounds were completely 
desolated. The gate and fence were blown away and he 
was not sure he was at the right place till some strangers 
who were hunting in the ruins of a neighboring cottage 
informed him the Kentucky girl had been injured and con- 
veyed to the home of a relative of her aunt on Rivertown 
Avenue. 

He took the address, thanked the informants and hur- 
ried to the place. Miss Neville greeted him warmly in 
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spite of her injuries, which consisted of a broken arm 
and a crushed foot. The family physician had set the 
broken arm and dressed the other wound leaving the pa- 
tient in comparative comfort 

**Ah, Miss Neville, '* saidi the lawyer after he had 
affectionately but tenderiy and respectfully squeezed her 
uninjured hand, *'I am so thankful your injuries are not 
worse than they are. It is indeed a wonder to me to see 
you alive. I was at your former home a moment ago, 
or rather where it was, and it was literally swept out of 
existence. ' * 

**0h, it was terrible,'* returned the sufferer with a 
shudder. **I have often read and heard of those awful 
cyclones, but I had no adequate idea of the horror they 
inspire in one so unfortunate as to be compelled to expe- 
rience their irresistible power and destructiveness. It 
was as if all the earth and sky were at war with each 
other in an effort to annihilate everything. But did the 
storm strike your town 1 * * 

**Well, no— that is we had some pretty hard wind 
which did some damage but the cyclone did not touch 
us. In fact I think it formed right over Bivertown in the 
sky and did not touch the earth till at a point about mid- 
way between there and here. I had some difficulty in get- 
ting past the place where it crossed the public road about 
a mile from here.*' 

* * I thought it came from that direction. Aaid how is 
it up town! Do you think there are many people killed! 
Did the storm strike the— the— '* She paused as if unable 
to complete the sentence, at the same time regarding him 
anxiously. 

* * No, it did not and he is safe, * * Paul replied antici- 
pating her question as completed in her own mind. A 
flush brightened her pale face as he continued in a softer 
tone : * * He was wild to know if you were safe and I prom- 
ised to find you and let bim know as soon as possible." 
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**Poor Ed, that he should be shut up in such a way I'* 
A tear glistened on her lashes as she continued: **Ali, it is 
cruelly unjust and they will see it some day/* 

**Ah, yes, and I intend to make them see it and own 
it too. But now. Miss Neville, I must go back and see 
Ed. I do not know how Judge Bay fared, either, but 
as the court house was not seriously damaged and as he 
would likely have been in his office at the hour the storm 
struck he should be safe. However, I may be of assistance 
in caring for other unfortunates. ' ' 

''Tell him (meaning Edward) that I am not seriously 
injured, ' ' said the patient eagerly as Paul rose to go. * * Do 
not let him worry on my account ; he has enough trouble 
of his own.'* 

''Very well. I will encourage him all I can, yet I 
know he cannot help grieving for your sake, poor boy. 
Well, I must go. I will call again before returning home.** 

"Do so by all means, if you can spare the time,** she 
rejoined. 

"Q-ood evening.*' 
"Good evening.** 

As he passed out he met Mrs. Hilsdale, who had seen 
that her niece and the lawyer were left alone. She en- 
quired in anxious tones what he thought of Miss Neville *s 
injuries, and he confidently replied that he believed she 
would be up in a day or so. 

Mrs. Hilsdale explained that she had gone calling 
that afternoon, and Grace, feeling slightly indisposed had 
remained at home absorbed in her magazines. After the 
storm had passed she immediately returned home to find 
it in ruins and the poor girl pinioned under some heavy 
timbers. Fortunately she was unconscious and so re- 
mained until removed to a place of safety and comfort 
and the arm set and wound dressed. 

Ab the lawyer bid the lady good evening she gave hinn 
a pressing invitation to call again and see her nieoe. 
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Rivertown Avenue was the fashionable residence 
street on the west side of the town and escaped the rav- 
ages of the storm, there being but slight damages on it, 
therefore Paul made his way back to the business section 
with little delay. It was almost dark in the shady avenue 
as he hurried up-town. The sun had set and the electric 
lights were not burning, for the plant supplying the cur- 
rent had been destroyed, being in the main track of the 
storm. 

He made his way back to the jail, informed Edward 
of his sweetheart ^s miraculous escape, and thence to the 
court-house to see if the Judge might still be at his office, 
although the hour was rather late for that. But the door 
was locked and the office dark. 

The dome had been blown from the big building and 
a part of the tin roofing lay rolled up in one comer of the 
court-house yard. Otherwise that old temple of justice 
and of injustice remained undisturbed. 

The lawyer was startled when he looked across at the 
Oaks hotel. The model hostlery lay a big heap of brick, 
broken timbers and ruined equipment, and only the mas- 
sive granite arch at the main entrance was left standing 
to remind the villagers of their pride. 

The Judge often stopped at the Oaks, but it was 
scarcely to be expected he would be there at the hour the 
storm struck, he usually holding office hours till six, and 
sometimes till seven o 'clock or later. 

Paul shuddered as he approached the pile of ruins. 
Suppose the Judge lay under all that rubbish, his bene^ 
factor beneath all that brick and mortar! Several men 
were working in the loose brick near the entrance to the 
building where it was thought some bodies were covered. 

Among those assisting at this work was the propri- 
etor of the hotel who was directing the rescue work, and 
who informed Paul that the Judge had dined at the hotel 
at noon and left orders for a room that night, but that 
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he had neither seen nor heard of him since. This alarmed 
the lawyer and he sprang into the work and helped at 
clearing the brick away. 

It was now growing dark and torches could be seen 
in all parts of the storm swept area. 

Panl worked faithfully and after an hour's work a 
body was taken from the debris, but it was not that of the 
Judge. Still the work continued and several more bodies 
were recovered but none was that of the Judge. 

At midnight the young lawyer gave up in sheer ex- 
haustion and was forced to seek a place of rest. But as- 
sistance was coming and his services would not be needed 
after that hour, for a train load of physicians, nurses and 
laborers had arrived just before he quit work. Oaks- 
borough was fairly transformed into one great hospital. 

When Paul rose next morning the sun was shining 
brightly on a scene of desolation. Scarce able to move 
he dragged his sore limbs from his bed by sheer force 
of will. When he went to the table at the little hotel at 
which he had staid the only talk was of the cyclone. A 
stranger sitting next to him said the list of dead had 
reached nearly half a hundred, while the injured were 
twice that number, and others were still missing, among 
these Judge Kay of the Probate Court 

The lawyer finished his meal quickly, paid his bill, 
and hurried to the scene of devastation. 

The main business portion of the little city had es- 
caped the fury of the storm, but for a space two blocks 
wide by a mile in length in the residential section of the 
east side scarcely nothing but ruin met the eye. Paul's 
heart sank within him at the sight. What hope could 
he have that Judge Ray was still alive after viewing such 
wholesale devastation! Undoubtedly the stately old ju- 
rist's form lay under some of those piles of rubbish. He 
choked back a sob as he thought of the kind, fatherly care 
the good old man had always shown him, and he felt that 
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if the still, cold form were at that moment before him 
he must fall down upon it and weep like a little child. 

But hmit and enquire where he would no tidings of 
the Judge could be found, and at last giving up in despair 
he returned to see Edward at the jail. The sheriflf who 
chanced to be there promised to send Paul word as soon 
as Judge Bay's body was found— for all hope that the 
old gentleman was still alive was now abandoned by the 
lawyer— and with a heart that seemed to be so full it was 
incapable of more suflFering, he turned his face towards 
Eivertown and home again. 

When he called by on the way out to see Miss Neville 
it seemed, to him in his numb anguish that surely the 
limit of agony had been reached, for contrary to all ex- 
pectations a fever had set in and the fair girl was tossing 
in delirium, which required attendants constantly at her 
bedside to prevent her inflicting further injuries to her 
already serious condition. 

The beauties of earth and sky had lost their attrac- 
tions for Paul Winslow, the dreamer and poet, as he drove 
homeward. The south wind murmured a dream-song, as 
if it never blew sorrow in its wake ; the wild rose nodded 
and smiled along the roadside, unconscious of heart-ache ; 
the trill of the mocking-bird was as clear and sweet and 
pure as the chimes of silver bells, but the bitter anguish 
of the young man's heart blotted out the beauty of the 
calm June day. 



CHAIPTEB XVn. 
Midsummer Calm. 

HIS face had in it a beautiful sadness. A' great lonli- 
ness had come over his life, and as he sat in the 
law oflBce facing the door and reviewing the events 
of the past two months his eyes wandered dream- 
ily across the shimmering river to the waving green corn- 
fields on the other side as if their peaceful beauty brought 
rest to his weary mind and heart. 

Two months! Only twot It seemed he had lived a 
lifetime, yet how vividly rose before his mental vision 
the events of that tragic period 1 His life had been so 
happy in a quiet, passive way before fate had rudely 
changed its course, and how yearningly he now looked 
back upon that time as a dream of bliss, almost. And 
what a change had come since then I 

He remembered well the day Eunice Grayson, fair 
as the morning itself, had come to him about her declama- 
tion **Past School Days '^— But no, he would not think of 
her. His pride had been terribly wounded that day Almos 
Stilwell unconsciously disclosed to him the suspicions of 
his neighbors, and he had studiously avoided her since. 
The tragedy, the arrest, that foul calunmy against him- 
self—it all seemed a dreadful nightmare but it returned 
like the scenes of a picture play upon the screen. 

Then came the storm, his hurried drive to Oaksbor- 
ough. Miss Neville's injury and illness, his frantic search 
for the Judge and his sad return home next day. 

He remembered how he had again gone to the un- 
fortunate village in answer to the sheriff's telegram, and 
how, with almost a bursting heart he had fallen down 
weeping beside the casket containing the mortal remains 
of his old friend and benefactor. 

(219) 
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With what a feeling of reverence did he recall the 
strict, upright character of that good, old man! And 
what a large crowd, if not mournfully, at least respect- 
fully followed the remains to the cemetery in Oaksbor- 
ough. Mrs. Eay survived her husband but one week when 

she was laid beside the old jurist. 

Judge Ray had died in ignorance of the accusations 
against Paul Winslow, for none of the villagers would 
have had the temerity to hint them in his presence, and 
the old Judge never read the sensations in the daily pa- 
pers. 

When the will was admitted to Probate Court— the 
same over which the Judge had presided— it was found 
Paul Winslow was the sole heir, the estate having been 
willed to the wife for life and at her death to revert to 
the young lawyer. And as she survived the Judge but 
a week, and no other claimants appearing, the entire es- 
tate had come to Paul. 

Hence it was that to-day as he sat in the law oflBce, 
now his own, brooding over the great changes the past 
two months had wrought he found himself a wealthy man, 
yet he would glady have exchanged his present lot for 
that of the bright May morning on which he was fretting 
at the dullness of the little village and Judge Ray's ap- 
parent lack of appreciation of his services. 

After the news became current that Paul was heir to 
the Ray estate many of the villagers tried to become very 
friendly with him, but he haughtily held himself aloof 
from them, for their changed attitude but provoked his 
contempt, knowing as he did it was his altered financial 
condition that inspired their friendliness. 

When he called at the post-oflSce for his mail he never 
lingered longer than it took to receive it, although time 
and again he imagined Frank Grayson attempted to speak 
to him on some important subject. Occasionally he met 
the 'Squire, to whom he always bowed in an unapproach- 
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ably formal manner. He had seen Eunice several times, 
bnt had never given her the slightest opportunity to ap- 
proach or speak to him. 

If love is blind pride never had any eyes at all, and 
when the two combine, intelligence is absolutely inpotent 
before them. So it was in this case. Once EJdward Keyes 
had opened the subject but his friend's manner and words 
effectually estopped what the former deemed might be 
officious meddling so the operator desisted in his effort;s 
at a reconciliation between Paul and Eunice. 

Sometimes Paul asked himself if he were not acting 
unwisely in thus shunning his little comrade of his school- 
days, but at such times always recurred the conversation 
between Alice Ridgeway and Frank Grayson that fateful 
day in the post-office, and a bitter feeling which he never 
stopped to analyze fully would rush over hiuL Besides, 
he would ask himself, suppose she did not share the sus- 
picions of the public, if she associated with him as of old 
would it not compromise her in the eyes of the world t 

Paul Winslow was unselfish as well as proud ! 

**Good momin', Paul; have ye heerd fum Edward 
sence Sunday!" Aindrew Williams had stopped at the 
door of the office and thus greeted the lawyer. 

**Good moring, Mr. Williams. Come in and have 
a seat,'* replied Paul, a smile of welcome relieving the 
sadness of his eyes. **Yes, sir," he continued as Wil- 
liams entered and seated himself near a window. *'I have 
a letter from him this morning in which he says his father 
has just returned to his home in Ohio to get the eminent 
Major B of Cleveland, who is a friend of the fam- 
ily, to assist with the defense. He also says that Miss 
Neville is able to visit him again." 

*'May the Lord bless that girl," fervently ejaculated 
the homely man. * * She 's wuth her weight in gold I Stuck 
to our boy jes' like an angel an' full as sweet." 
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**Ali, yes; Miss Neville is a splendid young woman 
—One any man could live fori I feel that only for her 
courage our case might be more hopeless than it is. ' ' 

* ^ Did *je see her Sunday when you wuz over at Oaks- 
borough ! ' ' 

**Yes, sir/' 

**Does she 'pear to be gittin' well and strong aginf 

**Well, yes sir, I believe so. She had quite a siege 
with the fever resulting from her injuries in the storm. 
She is rather pale, and her face lacks a little of its usual 
fullness, yet I am sure she will be stronger than ever in 
a short time. * ' 

**Nex' time you see her tell 'er my wife wants her 
to be sure an' come to see us if she comes t' Eivertown 
agin. Wife jes' nachelly fell in love with her, an' only 
seen her twict, when she was at church. ' ' 

**AJ1 right, Mr. Williams. I am sure that whoever 
is a friend to Edward Keyes will find a way to Grace 
Neville's heart, for surely she has shown her love for 
him in a way nobody can mistake. ' ' 

*'Yes siree," said Andrew Williams emphatically, as 
he leaned towards the window and spat out, **an' that's 
the kin' er gal is wuth havin'— one 'at ain't aieerd peo- 
ple '11 fin' out she loves ye." 

Paul laughed quietly. **Yes, Mr. Williams," he 
agreed **I think I should prefer that kind of a girl. It 
would at least leave no room to doubt her sincerity, al- 
though there may be a touch of selfishness in such a choice. 
Some women are very timid in affairs of the heart, you 
know, Mr. Williams." 

** Yes, an' so is mouses," sententiously. 

Paul laughed again. This time there was a tinge of 
sarcasm in it. Was Eunice Grayson of the mouse vari- 
ety! he asked himself. But then she was not supposed 
to be in love with him nor he with her. Yet she had been 
his friend. 
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But, Mr. Williams, you do not mean to compare any 
of the fair sex with that insignificant animal, do you!'* 
he asked aloud 

**Yes, sir. Some uv 'em is jes' that little and mean 
in sperrit, an' only the grace uv God kin save 'em frum 
it by givin' 'em strength ter bear their crosses." He was 
ready at all times to preach a homely sermon. After this 
the conversation drifted off into commonplaces and the 
visitor soon took his leave. Paul locked up the office and 
went home to the midday meal. 

Affairs had gone on much the same as they usually 
did during the summer months in Rivertown. The trag- 
edy had almost ceased to be a topic of conversation and 
interest centered in the coming trial of Eldward Keyes, 
which was set for the latter part of September. 

In eplte of the legend: 

"When the wild rose Is in full bloom 

The river is at its highest boom." 
And by another couplet: 

"When you see the wild-rose in full blow 

You'll see the Missouri at highest flow," 

that mightly old stream did not create any disastrous 
floods that year in June, during which month the wild- 
rose blooms most profusely. The legend was known to 
all dwellers in the valley, or ** bottoms," as the alluvial 
land between the bluffs of the river is locally known and 
called, and they could testify to the truth contained in the 
rhyme. 

John Grazier, in his ruminations that morning when 
he was so startled by the sudden appearance of Harley 
Suter's body, did not take into his 'calculations' another 
freak of the mysterious old stream, for strangely enough 
the river had stood at the danger point nearly all sum- 
mer, overflowing only in places where the banks were ex- 
ceptionally low, and thus doing little appreciable damage, 
which was most fortunate for the ' ' bottomites " that the 
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freshets of moimtain water had so run out Should the 
immense snows stored in the monntams from the previous 
winter have melted rapidly the whole valley would have 
been swept by devastating floods. 

The peony and the rose had long since ceased to 
bloom. Along the roadsides the ugly, ill-smelling * dog fen- 
nel' and 'gympson' weeds had grown up, over-running 
the clover and blue-grass, and June beauty had melted in- 
to the glowing heat of July. The clatter and hum of the 
binder in the harvest field was a thing of the past, and 
from across the river now came the buzz of the busy thra- 
sher, which sent up clouds of dust that mingled with the 
smoke of the engine like an immense baUoon suspended 
above the animated scene. 

The landscape had that far-away, flat appearance, as 
if the hazy heat had melted tree and hill, lessening their 
height 

The eastern ridge on which Valleyview stands was 
a streak of dreamy blue almost mingling with the horizon, 
the city itself hazy and indistinct. 

Several miners, lunch pails on their arms, returning 
from a half-day's work at the mines, walked listlessly 
along the hot, rocky pavement of Bivertown's front street, 
their hob-nailed shoes grating harshly on the rough 
stones. 

Alice Bidgeway, with gossiping intent, paused at the 
gate of Miss Daisy Upton's home. 

**0h, Daisy," she cried when that young lady ap- 
peared, "they're goin' to have the pic-nic over. Frank 
Grayson jus' told me they are goin' to have some more 
bills printed an' it will be next Saturday a week." 

**0h, I'm so glad," gurgled Miss Daisy. **Now if 
it just won't rain like it did the Fourth." It was pro- 
verbial that the Bivertown Silver Comet Band could 
never give a pic-nic on the great natal holiday without 
having the festivities spoiled by the weather. 
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**Tes, it's just too mean, the way it always rains 
when we want to have a good time, ' ' pouted the little co- 
quette, looking up at the sky. **But I think it's goin' 
to be fair weather now," she continued, *'for it's hot 
enough, goodness knows." 

**I do hope it will be a nice day, for I haven't been 
to a good pio-nic this summer." 

**Do you 'spose he— he— will come to itt" asked 
Alice hesitatingly. 
*'Who!" 

** Why, you know who I mean— Paul, of course." 
**0h 1 Well, I don't know. He acts so queer now." 
** Don't seem like the same boy, does het" 
''No, he don't. He hasn't more than spoke to me 
since Harley Suter got killed, and I heard Eunice Gray- 
son say she had not got a chance to speak to him for 
nearly two months. They used to be so thick, you know. 
I guess he thinks she believes \» 1 at people says about him 
and EdKeyes." 

* * Well, he jus ' nods his head at me when I meet him. 
I guess that Mr. Wilberton comin' to see her makes a dif- 
ference. I 's 'pect she don 't care much if Paul don 't speak, 
nohow. ' ' 

*'I don't know. She won't say much about it, any- 
way. ' ' 

**Was Mr. Wilberton down to see her Sunday?" 

** Why, yes, don't you know! Oh, yes, that's so ; you 
was down to Oaksborough Junction 1 " A keen observer 
would have noted the satisfaction afforded to Alice Ridge- 
way by the reply to her last question— but Miss Daisy 
didn't. 

**I bet he comes to the pio-nic, don't you, Daisy," 
was the next query, the word he in italics. 

*'Mr. Wilberton? Yes, I expect he will. I believe 
they are engaged to marry ; at least a good many thinks 
so. But of course, she won't say anything about it. For 

15 
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that matter I never asked her, for you know, she don't 
act so friendly with us girls here in Eivertown now, any- 
how. I for one don 't care much. ' ' Miss Daisy closed her 
lips emphatically as she finished the last sentence. 

*' That's just what I think. Seems to me shd's been 
actin' kinder stuckup ever since she began going to school 
at Oaksborough. My goodness I I went to school there 
awhile, myself, although I didn't graduate, because I 
couldn 't afford to go long enough I " A painful admission. 
The reader will kindly remember it when summing up 
final estimates. 

*'But s'pose she did graduate!" queried Miss Daisy, 
'* That's no reason why she should think herself better 
than us girls." 

* * Not a bit, ' ' returned the flirt with a pretty toss of 
her shapely head, **An' if she don't want to run with us 
girls I don't care a centl" So there, now! How easy it 
is for us to misunderstand the motives of one anothers' 
actions! The little jealousies and heartaches that beset 
Rivertown were the same that throb in the breasts of the 
devotees of dame fashion amidst the glitter and pomp of 
royal courts. There is a difference in education, train- 
ing and advantages, that is all. The hearts of neither 
class are wiser nor better— unless, indeed it be in favor 
of Edvertown. Alnd such is life— that is such is human 
life, universal, finaL 

''Will you be at prayer meeting to-night, Alice!" 
asked Miss Daisy, changing the subject purposely and dis^ 
missing Eunice Grayson from her mind. 

*' May-be. Mamma went to Gumbo this momin' and 
might not get back in time for me to come. ' ' 

' ' Try an ' come, if you can. Cousin Prank will be here 
this evenin' an' you'll get a chance to meet hiuL You 
know, he has just got a short furlough, and his regiment 
after coming back from Cuby was sent to the Phillipine 
Islands. He would of gone with it but was sick in the 
hospital." 
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* * Oh, I must see Frank, ' ^ exoLaimed Alice in enthusi- 
astic anticipation of another conquest, the glitter of brass 
buttons and the bright blue of a soldier's uniform in her 
mind being additional incentives to the contest, **How 
long will he be heref 

'*Only one night and day. He'll leave to-morrow 
evening. ' ' 

*'Ohl That's short and sweet, ain't it! Well, I'U 
come to prayer meetmg, sure. S'pect I better go now. 
Come over whenever you can, Daisy. ' ' 

*'Iwill; you come." 

Als Alice tripped along the front street she was a 
trim, neat figure. A stranger (masculine gender) meeting 
her would have been in no hurry to take his eyes off her 
face. But as was often said of her, Alice Ridgeway was 
not always so lovely of action as pretty of face and form. 
Yet neither could it be said she was bad. Compared with 
Eunice Grayson, in personal charms she would almost 
hold her own. At present, too, you may say there was 
not a wide difference in the two characters after all is 
summed up for and against each, but I wish to warn you 
against forming erroneous conclusions— for as all the 
world's sages have testified, woman is an unknown entity. 
Future historians and philosophers will puzzle over her 
as we ponder on her complexities to-day— with just about 
as much success at solving the eternal and most interest- 
ing question of the ages as we have achieved. 

Alice Ridgeway loved Paul Winslow about as well as 
she was capable of loving anyone. Whether she was ca- 
pable of suffering for that love you must be the judge 
and decide for yourself. 

As for Elunice Grayson— but I do not care to antici- 
pate. Also I wish you to reach a decision entirely upon 
the evidence as the circumstances have developed and 
will develop them. And please do not accuse me of trying 
to prejudice you against or for any one. Let the facts 
speak for themselves. 



CHAPTER XVm. 
The Pic-Nio. 

RIVERTOWN was astir with the excitement inci- 
dent to the expectation of an enjoyable holiday. 
The beginning of the day promised all that the 
most ardent pic-nicker could desire. ** Surely it 
won't rain today!" was the gleeful and triumphant 
remark with which Rivertownites greeted one another 
that gay morning. The sweet, fresh coolness of the 
early morning air, moist and purified by copious dew, 
invigorated one, and inspired a delicious anticipation 
of the pleasures of a perfect day. 

The young sprouts and sproutesses of the village 
fluttered about its streets, scarcely able to contain the 
exuberance of their spirits, while mammas and papas 
contentedly made preparations for the noon-day spread 
at the pic-nic grounds. 

Farm wagons, buggies, carriages and bicycles, all 
laden with merry pic-nickers, began to pour into the 
town early, and soon the long hill east of the post-office 
was lined with vehicles. 

The Rivertown Silver Comet Band assembled early 
that morning, albeit it had to wait on one of its mem* 
bers, namely, the bass drummer, who was a person 
of short statute, long delays and reasonably good meter, 
musically. But it finally did get rigged up, and went 
strutting down the street, its members proud as pea- 
cocks in their showy, new uniforms, to the zipping 
strains of a Sousa two-step. It was the band's first 
duty to meet the trains at the stations, and this it per- 
formed faithfully and well, greeting large numbers of 
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merry excnrsionists from sundry points on both rail- 
roads. 

These functions having been performed the band 
headed an impromptu procession towards the pio-nic 
grounds, which were just outside the *city limits.* A 
crowd of small, white boys, and negroes of all sizes, 
followed the band on either side; and when, with the 
braying of horns, the crash of cymbals and the loud 
*um-tat-a-rat-tat* of drums that proud aggregation of 
* windjammers' pranced into the grounds, eliciting a 
cheer from the crowd already assembled, Eivertowm's 
twelfth annual pic-nic had begun. 

The place selected for the celebration lay between 
two hills, with a small stream flowing between them. 
The ground was level for a short distance back from 
the creek, then rose gently till it reached the top of 
the hill, from which a delightful view of the river and 
valley was obtainable, itself being a feature that had 
attracted many excursionists to the pic-nic. 

Altogether it was a pretty spot, with plenty of 
shade, and blue-grass carpeting the ground, quite suit- 
able for pic-nicMng. 

A country pic-nic is not conducted on quite the 
same plan as that employed by people from the city, 
and if you had been seated upon the hill above men- 
tioned you would have noted some radical differences, 
and at the same time would have gazed upon a scene 
typical of real country life. 

In the flat scattered here and there were lemonade 
and refreshment stands — or in county fair and circus 
parlance, * juice stands.' Near the edge of the gully 
was a merry-go-round, hard by it a striking machine 
for testing the quality of rural or other muscles, and 
near these a rack of ''doll babies,'' by the side of whieb 
stood the owner, whose raucous voice rose in continual 
appeal: ** Three throws for a nickel; one baby down. 
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one cigar; two babies down, two cigars; three babies 
down, FIVE cigars!'* And, oh, such fearful cigars! 

Under a spreading sugar-maple tree a man with 
a phonograph ground out the latest popular ditties at 
one cent per grind. In every direction you turned you 
bumped into 'grafters* with catch-penny, gambling de- 
vices so small the law scarcely thought them worth 
bothering with, but at which the country folks bit freely 
and dropped their money copiously. 

Just where the hill begins to rise was located the 
band-stand, and in front of it had been placed a number 
of boards on blocks, forming seats for those who cared 
to listen to the band and speakers. You would have 
laughed heartily at seeing a very fat lady, while the 
band was in the middle of a diflBcult selection, sit down 
on one of these boards and smash it beneath her weight 
precipitating a miscellaneous collection of scrambling 
femininity on the ground. For you would have known 
instinctively that it was one of those amusing and 
harmless incidents inseparable from a country pio-nic. 

The crowd continued to pour into the grounds, and 
by noon the surrounding hills were covered with horses 
and rigs of all kinds. 

Then came the feast of the day. The glaring pio- 
nic posters invite you to bring well filled baskets and 
bring the family, too. This is of course taken to mean 
that the baskets are to be well filled with something 
good to eat, something to fill the family, and to leave a 
bite or so for strangers. 

The country folk and villagers had followed in- 
structions to the letter and the spirit of the letter, and 
the tempting array of dainty linen and substantial as 
well as delicate viands spread out on the blue-grass 
that day would have delighted the heart — or perhaps 
more properly speaking, stomach — of an epicure. 
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The pio-nic lunch is a great institution, though 
somewhat unhandy, owing to the absence of the usual 
implements of offense and defense employed at ban- 
quets and affairs of state. You are also deprived of 
the pleasure of sitting bolt upright in a stiff backed 
chair, and may be compelled to seek the green sward or 
stand up. Some well meaning and excitable hostess 
may surreptitiously dump a custard pie in your lap; 
or as you reach across the table for the spiced pickles 
you may gently deposit your knee in the butter. No 
one is ever accused of eating pie with a knife at a 
pic-nic luncheon, and you are supposed to frown down 
upon anyone too dainty to grasp a chicken bone firmly 
in the right hand — ^providing he or she is not left 
handed — ^while disposing of the edible quantity thereon 
contained. 

Then, too, it is your high and solemn duty to de- 
clare mine hostess' chocolate cake quite the finest ever; 
the salads are par excellence; her bread really a won- 
der in whiteness and lightness; the raspberry jam too 
utterly sweet and delicious, etc., etc., and you find 
yourself quite unable to express your enjoyment of 
the bountiful and excellent repast. At all which she 
smiles sweetly and murmurs that she is so glad yoU 
found enough to eat, for she feared, such as it was, it 
would not be enough to go round, with apologies of why 
she did not get up a *'good'' dinner for the pic-nic. 

If any mortal being, dog or other living creature 
left the pic-nic grounds hungry that day it was his, her 
or its fault, for there was an abundance for all and 
then some. 

The country pic-nic reaches the zenith of its glory 
about an hour after the spread is concluded. Then it 
is the crowd is biggest, then it is everyone feels best^ 
the band plays the loudest and fastest, the stand men 
and ** grafters'' do a rushing business, the speakers 
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are glorying in spread-eagle oratory, the base-ball 
game is having its incipiency, the balloonist is getting 
ready for his part of the program, the country swain 
and maidens cling to one another most fondly and 
there is amusement to suit all tastes. 

Perhaps Alice Eidgeway was not to be blamed for 
not seeing Paul Winslow as he entered the grounds, for 
she was at that instant surrounded by a group of young 
ladies and gentlemen of Eivertown and Oaksborough 
Junction, among whom she was the center of attraction. 

Paul came alone, attired in a neat, light greyish 
colored suit which fit him nicely and became him well. 
He came to the pic-nic not for the enjoyment it would 
afford him, but that, seeing the pleasure of others might 
divert his mind and rest it from his own cares, if only 
for an hour or two. He did not mingle with the crowd, 
as on happier occasions, but sought a shady spot on the 
grassy hillside and seated himself to watch and think. 

Irving has most beautifully portrayed the touching 
pathos of sorrow surrounded by joyous faces and the 
scenes of gaiety: The feeling of absolute loneliness 
which the desolate heart generally experiences in the 
presence of a great throng ; and while the young lawyer 
was not insensible to these emotions, yet he was capable 
of disconnecting his mind from himself, as it were, and 
concentrating it upon his surroundings. 

The procession of faces that passed was a fas- 
cinating study to him. The varying degrees of intelli- 
gence of the different individuals, their emotions, man- 
ners and actions, were read by him as he would read 
the pages of his Blackstone. The two farmers near the 
speaker's platform gesticulated and argued; he knew 
they were discussing the fall election and criticising 
the national policy. A golden haired tot, holding in 
its chubby hand a paper bag from which pop-corn was 
spilling, came prattling along, and pausing, looked up 
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at him, her big, blue eyes wide with curiosity. He held 
out his hand to her; she smiled at him, came a step 
nearer, then growing embarrassed, ran away down the 
hill to her mother. 

The crowd swayed and eddied back and forth, now 
passing a given point, presently returning and repass- 
ing it, as if continually seeking something but never 
finding it. 

**It is the way of life'' mused the lawyer as he 
watched the restless movements of the pie-nickers. 
*' Never satisfied. Always searching for something we 
never expect to find. Yet I'll venture to say these plain 
country people will have a * better time' to-day with 
these simple amusements than will the * swell set' ir 
the nation's metropolis or its capitol to-night or to- 
morrow night or some other night. If you see a tired 
look on one of those faces you know it is one of physi- 
cal weariness and not one of mind, and a satisfied 
smile lurks behind it as if to say **Well, I've had a 
good time, anyhow." I wonder if I shall ever have 
'good times' any more!" he concluded, reverting to his 
own affairs again. How impossible it is for us to es- 
cape our own thoughts for long at a time. 

The pic-nic continued at its full glory; a few 
belated stragglers kept coming in and still Paul sat 
and ruminated. Presently Alice Eidgeway spied him 
sitting on the lone hillside, and arm in arm with two 
other pretty girls tripped round the band-stand and 
made straight for him. He saw no means of escape 
and sat still, not arising until he was sure they intended 
not to let him get away. When he saw it was inevita- 
ble he arose. 

**Good Evening, Paul," began Alice volubly as he 
tipped his hat at their approach. **Lfet me introduce 
you to my friends: Mr. Winslow, Miss Smith." Paul 
acknowledged the introduction with a bow. *'Miss 
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Smith, also, Mr. Winslow,** added Alice inverting the 
names for the sake of sound. **I*11 explain** she rat- 
tled on with a laugh at his quizzical look. **They*re 
not sisters or even any kin to each other but both hap- 
pen to have the same name.** 

** There are so few of the name, anyhow** laughed 
Miss Smith number one in a rather pleasant voice. 

**Yes,** added Miss Smith number two in a sur- 
prisingly deep contralto, **and *Mary* is about as often 
coupled with it as is *John.* ** 

**Then I am to understand,** returned the young 
man with a quiet smile, **that I have the honor of 
addressing two Miss Mary Smiths t I should think it 
a little confusing at times to have two persons answer 
your call.** 

**0h, yes,** tittered Alice, '*it would be but you 
see I call this Miss Smith,** indicating Miss Mary Smith 
number one, *' Marie; and this Miss Smith** — ^pointing 
at the one of the contralto voice — ^'^I just call her plain 
Mary.** 

** Bather uncomplimentary towards you is she not, 
Miss Mary,** asked Paul turning to Miss Smith number 
two with a mischievous smile and intentionally mis- 
interpreting Alice *s meaning. 

**0h, I didn*t mean that** hastily exclaimed the 
little flirt, growing fiery red as she caught Paul*s mean- 
ing. **Mary, you know I didn't mean to — ** 

**0h, that*s all right, I know—** and Miss Plain 
Mary Smith had to stop and join in the laugh at Alice *s 
confusion. 

Paul chanced to glance down the hill and there 
not two dozen steps to the right sat Eunice Grayson 
in one of those pretty little canopy topped buggies, Mr. 
Percy Wilberton at her side. They had just driven 
into the grounds and seemed in no hurry to alight. 
The young man was bending slightly towards Eunice, 
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smiling into her eyes, as lovers will, and she seemed 
pleased at what he was saying. Paul could not have 
given any plausible reason for the wild, reckless, bitter 
feeling that rushed over him at the sight as he again 
turned to the Misses Smith and tried vainly to make 
himself forget it. 

"I trust you are enjoying the pio-nic*' he resxmied 
addressing the latter after the laugh had subsided, 
which diversion had hidden his momentary abstraction. 

**0h, yes, ever so much,*' exclaimed each in the 
same breath. **This is such a pretty place, too,'* con- 
tinued Miss Marie. **I do so love the green woods 
and grass.'' 

**Ah, Miss Smith," said Paul, **you must be a 
lover of nature. ' ' 

** Perhaps I am," was the smiling answer **but 
not I trust, to the exclusion of that still more inter- 
esting subject, human nature." 

**My, Paul, that's a broad hint," interjected Alice 
and it was now Miss Marie 's turn to blush and stammer 
while the little coquette giggled roguishly. 

Paul stood with his back toward Eunice and Mr. 
Wilberton. He did not see that she was sitting quite 
still and gazing up the hill at him and his companions, 
and if he had would doubtless have wondered why she 
was so pale. 

Just as he was about to renew the conversation after 
the laughter from Alice's last sally had subsided two 
young men from Oaksborough joined the group, and 
of course Alice's strategy was to get Paul alone with 
herself, which she accomplished to her entire satisfae- 
ty)n, for Paul, always gallant could not refuse to walk 
with her, even though it was evident she had sought 
him in the first place with that end in view. 

Well, why should he not walk with her, he asked 
himself f In the first place she was extremely attrac- 
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tive, in a way, and more than that she cared for, per- 
haps loved him Her chatter would serve as diversion 
at the least and could do no harm. He had always 
liked her, too. After all, was she not about as good as 
any other girl he knew, excepting Miss Neville? — ^but 
there were very few Grace Neville's he told himself. 
True, Alice was a little wild, but he did not believe she 
was of the mouse variety nor of the other kind either. 
Alice had come to him where others had stood and gazed 
in silence if not in contempt, and — ^well of course he 
would walk with her and talk to her. 

Why not try to throw off thoughts of the trouble 
that oppressed him and seek, at least for the time a 
little of the healthy enjoyment others were indulging 
in so freely! he asked of himself. Yes he would do it. 

As he and Alice followed the others down the slope 
there was a smile of forced gaiety on his face, he talked 
with voluble and forced lightness, and there was a 
reckless glitter in his dark, brown eyes, as if he cared 
little how events shaped themselves. 

Many a stranger's gaze followed the handsome 
couple as they walked about the grounds, Alice chatting 
gaily, her eyes full of love, fixed almost continually on 
his, and many a comment from the lips of those who 
knew her and Paul followed her conduct. But she did 
not care for the remarks of her neighbors, and was 
supremely happy in his presence. For was he not the 
handsomest, richest and smartest young man there. If 
people did— the italics again, for Alice even thought 
in italics sometimes — ^no matter if people did accuse 
him of a crime they couldn't prove it. That was enough 
for her. She did not bother her pretty head further 
as to whether the lawyer was or was not innocently 
accused. She felt certain, too, she was filling many a 
country maiden's breast with green envy as she monop- 
olized the attentions of one so Kandsome and distin- 
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gnislied looking as Paul Winslow. She was very vain, 
yet vanity is not the greatest of vices, and is often 
accompanied by some of the noblest virtues. 

They had paused at one of the refreshment stands 
and called for the inevitable ices. The other couples 
had drifted off in other directions and Paul and Alice 
were alone, comparatively, for who ever pays any 
attention to a bright young man and woman eating ices 
—except a jealous and neglected suitor t 

Alice toyed with her spoon, snipping little bits of 
cream from her dish with all the artfulness of a finished 
coquette. A more susceptible man would have lost his 
head completely, and a less honorable one would prob- 
ably have acted very differently. To say he did not feel 
her attractions would have been perverting the truth 
for he was as human as any man. 

*'0h, my, I am so tired, '* she exclaimed as she 
pushed away from her the half eaten dish of cream 
and took one dainty sup from a glass of lemonade, **Let 
us hunt a place to sit down and rest, Paul.'* 

* ' Very well, Alice, I was just thinking of suggesting 
that myself,'* he replied, as he paid the stand man. 
*' Let's see,'' he continued as they turned about facing 
the band-stand around which was a jam of people 
listening at the speakers. '*How will that grassy spot 
do up on the hillside — ^there where you introduced me 
to the Misses Smith!" 

She glanced in that direction. Several couples 
were scattered around the place ; that did not suit her ; 
she wanted to be alone with him at least far enough off 
so others could not hear what was said between thenu 

''Let's go on the other side. That's nice and 
shady with lots of grass," she replied pointing to the 
right with her fan, then looked him squarely in the 
eyes. He understood. 
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**A11 right*' was the answer **jn8t so it pleases 
yon, * ' and a moment later they were cozily seated on the 
hillside overlooking the crowd with no one close enough 
to overhear their conversation. 

**0h, it's so pleasant here, Panl, don't yon think?" 
she said with a dreamy little sigh, taking off her hat 
and tossing it at her feet." 

**Yes, it is Alice, with a sweet, little girl like yon — 
very pleasant, indeed." It was the first piece of non- 
sense he had uttered in a long time. 

Alice's cheeks flamed and her eyes sparkled with 
delight. 

*'Aw, now Paul, you know you don't mean that," 
she whispered enticingly, leaning her brown head a 
little nearer hiuL Her lips pouted a delicious invita- 
tion, her soft warm hand came in contact with his own. 

He felt a sudden almost irresistible desire to take 
her in his arms, and doubtless would have done so 
but for the crowd. 

**0h, yes I do, Alice. I always did think you one 
of the prettiest girls I ever saw," he had to content 
himself by saying as he squeezed her hand. 

**Tou haven't acted like you thought anything 
about me at all the last month or two," she rejoined 
gazing into his eyes with tender reproach. 

He moved uneasily. He asked himself if he were 
doing just right. Of course everyone knew Alice was 
a flirt, yet he knew she was not making love to him 
merely for fun; and if he should in the next breath 
ask her to marry him he felt certain she would raptur- 
ously throw herself in his arms, crowd or no crowd, 
with a hurried and delighted *yes.' But he had no 
desire to wrong her merely to gratify his own vanity. 
Might he not go too fart Was it not possible serious 
consequences might follow? A man never fully under- 
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stands a woman's nature anyhow; it is always complex 
and contradictory in action, he told himself. 

*'But Alice,'* he said, glad of an opportunity to 
change the drift of the conversation, **you know why 
I have kept myself away from people here in Eiver- 
town/' 

** Yes, I know, but that is no reason why you should 
not speak to me and the other girls," she replied with 
a pathetic lingering on the pronoun. 

**Well, judging by the way people have been acting 
since Ed was arrested they not only fully believe he 
killed Harley but also believe I had a hand in it, and 
of course I do not care to mix up with people who be- 
lieve I am a — '' His voice was drowned in a chorus 
of yells which came from the other side of the creek. 
The balloon ascension was taking place. The big globe 
bounded above the trees and went skyward rapidly. 

Alice, under the spur of the excitement, for the 
moment forgot what Paul was saying, and sprang to 
her feet, gazing at the man clinging to the trapeze at 
the end of the parachute. The balloon ascended sev- 
erel hundred feet and began to drift towards the river. 

**0h, it'll fall in the river, Paul," she cried excit- 
edly, ** Let's go to the top of the hill so we can see 
the man come down," and she caught up her hat 

By the time they reached the ridge overlooking the 
river a crowd had collected to witness the descent of 
the aeronaut in his parachute; and when that contriv- 
ance was detached from the balloon a chorus of gasps 
greeted the sudden plunge downward. But the big 
umbrella caught the wind and floated gracefully to the 
ground, landing the aeronaut safely before the river 
was reached. Beleased from the ballast the balloon 
wabbled sidewise a time or two, then turned bottom 
side up, at the same instant sending up an immense 
column of densely black smoke, and collapsing, the 
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deflated canvas descended rapidly, its black length 
writhing like a hnge snake as it trailed downward. 

But nothing could for long attract Alice's attention 
away from Panl, and as they again returned to the 
flat he began to feel a twinge of conscience. It was 
almost pathetic to see how happy she was with him. 
Could he learn to love her, he asked himself I Was it 
not possible she might develop into a splendid woman 
with the proper treatment! Had she not given him evi- 
dences of some noble traits of character although lack- 
ing in education and manners! Who could or who 
would blame her for the opportunities she had lacked 
in her raising! Certainly no one with a sense of fair- 
ness and justice. After all, what was the difference — 

His thoughts suddenly became disconnected. He 
had been toying with her parasol, one of those dainty, 
fluffy, highly colored little affairs more useful for pur- 
poses of flirtation than for protecting their owners 
from the sun's rays, when, on raising his eyes to her 
face he chanced to glance beyond, and there not ten 
feet away met the clear, blue eyes of Eunice Grayson. 
He did not understand the look they contained, neither 
could he analyze the rush of feeling which surged over 
him like a great wave. 

He was conscious only that he bowed coldly to her, 
that Alice wheeled about swiftly seeing the object of 
his embarrassment, and that when she again turned to 
him her face was white with jealous anguish. What 
woman ever failed to know instinctively an enemy t 
her heart's happiness! Nature's endowment, in this 
regard at least, can never be improved upon by schoo' 
ing or by the subtlest philosophies. Nothing which con- 
cerns its object can ever be hidden from the eyes of 
jealousy if it affects the relations of the lover and the 
loved. 
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Paul mumbled something about how hot it had 
suddenly grown, and managed to ask Alice if she would 
not like another ice. The poor little girl was only too 
glad of an opportunity to get him out of Eunice *s sight, 
and pointed at the farthest stand in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

** Really,'' thought Paul as they walked slowly and 
without speaking, Alice's face wearing a look of jealous 
grieving, '*! believe the little girl does love me, as 
Ed said. Great Scott! but she did flame up when I 
nodded at Eunice! No! Did I nod at her! Did she 
speak to me! Hanged if I know! What made me all 
choke up that way, anyhow! I don't seem to know 
myself at all any more. What's getting the matter 
with me! Am I going era — " 

*'Here, Paul — this is the one," his companion 
interrupted his musings bumping against him, for ab- 
sorbed in thought he was about to pass the stand. 

**0h, excuse me, Alice. I forgot. Yes, this is the 
stand," he said with an air of assumed lightness. 
* * Now, what will you have ! " he continued smiling down 
into her eyes. *^Two sundaes with crushed fruit — ^pine- 
apple," he added, speaking to the stand man who stood 
waiting the order. 

Alice had lost her gaiety. There was a look in her 
brown eyes at once reproachful and full of love as they 
met the lawyer's. Light of mind and shallow natured 
as she was supposed to be, she had read in a single 
glance and a stiff formal bow, that which Paul Winslow, 
scholar and reader of human character as he thought 
himself, had thus far failed to comprehend. She real- 
ized her hopes were well nigh groundless and the day 
had lost its pleasures for her, yet she was not willing 
to relinquish his society, and clung to him with the 
tenacity of a vanishing hope. 

They had left the refreshment stand and were again 
strolling around the grounds. The band struck up a 
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medley of late, popular airs and they paused to catch 
the ttineful melodies, Alice being what is often termed 
a 'fiend' for all the latest popular hash of the day, 
musically. 

Paul noted Eunice Grayson and Mr. Wilberton 
seated amongst the crowd in front of the band-stand. 
Her face was turned only half view to him but he saw 
it was unusually pale and expressed weariness, while 
her admirer seemed utterly content and devoted. 

Just as the leader of the band swung his musicians 
into a rest and began a cadenza for the B flat comet, 
there was a sudden smashing sound on Paul's right, and 
turning in that direction he beheld two of Oaks County 's 
most desperate and well-known characters in a rough- 
and-tumble encounter. One was fighting with his left 
hand while he tugged at his hip pocket with the other. 
Women began screaming and people scattered right and 
left. An instant and the big rough had a weapon free. 
The other made a dive for the crowd around the band- 
stand. The ruflSan raised the weapon. To Paul's hor- 
ror he saw it was pointed squarely on a line with 
Eunice, but he knew the big bully cared not at all who 
might be shot. 

With the agility and quickness of a tiger he sprang 
at the enraged man, struck the pistol upward just as 
it exploded, ripping a splinter off the band stand a few 
inches above Eunice's head, gripped the fellow's throat 
with a strength that buried his white hands in the 
coarse red flesh, and almost before anyone else was 
aware of what was taking place had the desperado on 
the ground, disarmed, subdued and almost insensible. 

The place was in an uproar. Women, pale and 
scared out of their wits rushed away from the spot; 
some had fainted ; others were crying hystericaUy. Men 
collected around Paul and the ruffian yeUing excitedly; 
two marshaUs — ^the danger being all over — ^pushed their 
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way through the crowd and took the snbdned fighter in 
charge. Every one wanted to talk at once but none 
seemed inclined to listen. Col. Medders mounted the 
band stand and tried to quell the disorder, but nobody 
could hear what he said, albeit he roared like one of his 
own Jersey bulls. People began to leave the grounds in 
groups by the dozens, and altogether it looked as if 
Rivertown's Twelfth Annual Pic-nic was coming to a 
sudden and ignominious termination. 

But after awhile the din began to subside, and what 
people were left concluded to remain awhile longer. 

Paul came out of the mix-up in very good condi- 
tion, physically, but his clothes were much the worse for 
it. His collar hung limp and starchless; his handsome 
four-in-hand lay wadded up on the ground utterly unfit 
for further adornment; his coat showed a shocking rent 
across the right shoulder, and his light, tasty straw 
hat might have been likened to that ancient joke, Don 
Carlos, or to the unprogressive village — ^for it was both 
crownless and bandless. 

Alice was not in sight when he began taking an 
inventory of himself and Andrew Williams was the first 
to overwhelm him with praise for his prompt and fear- 
less action as he pushed his way past the men yelling 
like idiots and made his escape to avoid further con- 
gratulations. 

It was well for his modesty that he did so for after 
some semblance of quiet was restored Colonel Medders 
again mounted the stand and began a eulogy on '^The 
handsome young hero, who so unhesitatingly risked his 
life to save others from possible injury,*' etc., etc., at 
which the crowd now listened attentively and cheered 
lustily. Also, if he had heard the comments which fol- 
lowed his unkempt and disappearing form as he left the 
grounds hurriedly his ears would doubtless have tin- 
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gled, for Paul was rather diffident at receiving compli- 
ments at first hand. 

There was perhaps no one at that pic-nic who had 
not heard of Paul Winslow in connection with the Snter 
murder, but many did not recognize him in person. One 
old lady, on being informed that it was he who had so 
bravely and deftly subdued the desperado stoutly de- 
clared that **Sech a young man as that never done a 
crime; he is too brave, too good, too nice and too true 
looMn' to be guilty of killin' a fellow human bein^ an' 
people is fools to think so." A murmur of assent fol- 
lowed the old lady's remarks and she closed her mouth 
firmly and sat down very well satisfied with having 
given some people a 'piece of her mind.' 

Meanwhile, Paul continued his way. As he left 
the grounds he did not look back and note the many 
admiring feminine eyes that followed his unkempt per- 
son, nor did he see that Eunice Grayson had started 
to follow him, tears of vexation in her eyes at his 
escape, for his own actions had given her an excuse 
to approach him at which none could have offered crit- 
icism, even himself, which was the only criticism she 
would have cared the snap of her finger for. How odd 
that so reasonable a man could not see his own per- 
versity I 

He passed Alice Eidgeway's home, a neat, trim cot- 
tage on the left as he turned into the main highway 
which runs through Rivertown forming what is called 
Main street, but he did not stop to see if she had re- 
turned from the pic-nic, knowing that she had not likely 
left the grounds sooner than he, and continued his way 
home. 

His mother who had not attended the pic-nic, was 
greatly shocked and excited at his appearance, but he 
proceeded to explain the matter, making a comedy out 
of what might easily, but for his presence of mind and 
alertness of action, have resulted in a tragedy, and 
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Mrs. Winslow was more than reassured. But she did 
not learn till later the true act of heroism her boy had 
performed, and then it came through outside sources 
that made her heart swell with pride in him. 

Scarcely had Paul changed clothes and made him- 
self otherwise presentable when a boy brought in a 
telegram from the Flyer Eoute office. It was a sum- 
mons from Major B. — and requested Paul to come to 
Cleveland, Ohio, as soon as possible in the interest of 
Edward Keyes' case. 

His mother was all a flutter with excitement in a 
moment, and hardly knew whether to laugh or cry, but 
the call to the young lawyer seemed like the tones of a 
bugle. It was the summons to arms. It indicated ac- 
tion, a preparation for the charge. It sounded the 
battle cry and stirred his blood into a healthy, fighting 
mood. No more whining over things that could not be 
helped. And he saw he had done that. But no more 
of it for him. He was ready to fight and fight hard — 
to the death if need be. 

So, a few minutes before six o'clock he kissed his 
mother good bye and promptly at that hour stepped on 
board the local express, which would carry him to the 
first station at which the limited would stop, for that 
speedy mail train always whirled through Rivertown 
like a windstorm, and an hour later he was speeding 
across the great state of Missouri on the splendidly 
equipped and easy riding fast mail. 

Over rivers and creeks, past fertile fields of waving 
com, grassy meadows upon which sleek cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine browsed peacefully, the train whirled 
him; through pleasant valleys and shady, cool woods, 
bustling villages and prosperous towns he sped, the 
rushing panorama, bathed in the glorious light of the 
Binking sun, making quiet, unpretentious Rivertown 
seem far off and dreamlike — an indistinct memory to 
him. 



CHAPTER XrX. 
Home Again. 

THE Monday following the pio-nic Rivertown 
seemed deserted. Not until a string of farm wag- 
ons, like the monotonouis rattle, rattle of an army 
train, loaded with wheat passed tiirough its 
streets on the way to Oaksborough, was there any signs 
of life in the village. Every morning for a week or two 
this was repeated until the farmers had disposed of their 
surplus grain. The miners of the district had walked out 
on strike and the mines were closed. 

The sweltering hot nights peculiar to the climate had 
come on and everything and everybody just felt like 
crawling off in the cool somewhere and taking a vacation. 
When the sun went down the wind died away with a 
smothered gasp, and the fireflies or '* lightning*' bugs 
came dancing around in myriads, making one almost be- 
lieve they added heat to the stifling atmosphere. The katy- 
did, the cricket and the drouth or ''jar'* fly sang their 
monotonous lays the night through and all day long, ac- 
companied occasionally by the hoarse bass of the ugly 
but much-prized bull-frog. 

The farmer drove by at early morning with a big 
load of luscious watermelons and fragrant smelling c£ui- 
teloupes ; the big Ben Davis hung saucily from his limb 
in the sunlight taking on the rich glow of nulady's cheek 
The cornfields were yellow with tassels and the big ears 
protruded from their stalks assuring a bountiful yield of 
the golden grain. Ajs one passed at early morning a 
fresh, invigorating breath was wafted from the crisp, 
green blades of the maturing stalks. The paw-paw and 
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the persinunoii, the hickory-nut, hazel-nut and wabiut 
were filling out in anticipation of coming frost. 

Thus the ripening fullness of summer began to wane 
towards the fanciful color and garnered treasure of au- 
tumn's riches, and the farmers were once more preparing 
the ground and planting wheat. 

The strike was still unsettled and Eivertown re- 
mained dormant, except for the occasional excited meet- 
ings of the miners ' unions. 

Paul Winslow had been in Ohio over a month, his 
mother receiving two letters from his each week. His 
last spoke in a very hopeful tone of the coming trial of 
Edward Keyes, and also said he would be home in a few 
day& 

Eunice Grayson, in sheer despair, had gone to Mrs. 
Winslow the day following the pic-nic, and it must be con- 
fessed her description of Paul's bravery was a bit inco- 
herent, and possibly somewhat exaggerated, but her sin- 
cerity and gratitude were so patent that Mrs. Winslow 
could not doubt her earnest belief in its correctness. Her 
distress at Paul 's i>er8istency in avoiding a meeting with 
her was so evident that Mrs. WSnslow simply took the 
girl in her arms and whispered that she would ** fix it all 
right.'' 

She knew what neither her son nor Eunice did, and 
with a woman's diplomacy smoothed out the ruffles be- 
tween them- She understood perfectly how he had mis- 
understood the girl's actions and knew full well the cause. 
To a woman of her experience these little matters are as 
the simple details of houfiewifery, although great mys- 
teries to inexperienced lovers. And so, with the natural 
shrewdness of her sex she brought them together again- 
just as they had been before the tragedy— the best of 
friends, knowing full well what the result would be. 

She wrote Paul, rightly blaming him for everything, 
and wound up by lovingly scolding him for so mistreating 
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his little school-mate comrade and demanding that he ask 
her (Eunice's) pardon. 

He had written back greatly mortified ; hnmbly beg- 
ged Eunice's forgiveness for being so stupid; said he 
would never again be so guilty, etc., etc., at all of which 
his mother smiled serenely. She knew that it was a pecu- 
liarity of his that he did not write to the girl direct but she 
gave Eunice the letter to read which was perhaps after all 
better than if he had addressed it to her. 

And he would be home Saturday afternoon on the 
4.58 train, barring accident. Eunice had read this letter, 
too, and no doubt in her eagerness to be the first to wel- 
come him home she stood out on the porch for full thirty 
minutes before the train arrived. 

She tapped lightly on the railing with her pretty 
fingers, beating an accompaniment to the sweet little love- 
song she was humming— one she had received among a lot 
of music a week ago— as she gazed off to the east to catch 
the first rings of smoke curling above the woods from 
Number Three, the train on which Paul would come. 

She did not know why she was so happy. She had 
never felt just that way before. She smiled sweetly at 
two dirty little sparrows which flitted, chirruping, across 
her vision, and actually thought them pretty. Some big, 
yellow sunflowers down along the river bank never seemed 
so cheerful before. The sky never seemed so blue, and 
the rays of the declining sun were full of languorous 
beauty, while the river murmured a delightful music. 

She could see smoke curling upward just where the 
lull cut off the view: ''That must be his train leaving 
Oaksborough Junction" she whispered to herself with a 
glad little smile, and her breast heaved gently, as a bank 
of flowers is disturbed by a faint breeze. 

She turned and gazed an instant at the depot Sev- 
eral ladies were just entering the waiting room. Mrs. 
Winslow was doubtless one of them^ and— yes that small, 
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trim figure that entered last must have been Alice Bidge- 
way^s. 

I cannot say for sure, but a smile, slightly tinged 
with disdain may have flitted across Eunice's face for 
just a fraction of a second ; but anyhow, if it did, it was 
dispelled with a brightness and sweetness that rivalled 
the sunlight as she again turned her face to the eastward. 

Yes ; there the smoke was, climbing languidly above 
the woods, and he would in a few minutes more be in 
Bivertown again. She strained her eyes for a first sight 
of the engine as it would burst from the woods. 

' * There, ah, there it is ; it is coming sure enough, * * 
she cried joyously under her breath, *'and he will soon be 
at home again. Oh, it seems so long since I have spoken 
to him ! Oh, Paul, dear old comrade, why did you treat 
me sof'^ Ais she spoke, the train burst out tiie woods 
and skimmed around the curve along the river bank, its 
rumbling noise reaching her ears as distinctly as if the 
distance were but two hundred yards instead of two miles. 

But the curve in the track almost instantly shut off 
the train from her sight and she stood waiting for it to 
pull past the intervening trees and hills. But the wait 
was short for engine number 347 needed only two minutes 
to do that many miles, being the petted product of the 
Flyer Boute's own shops in Wobberly and one of the 
finest pieces of machinery of the kind in the west. 

Punctually on time the engine slowed down for the 
stop at the depot and Eunice leaned forward scanning the 
faces at the car windows, for the distance was not so 
great that she would not recognize Paul if he were on 
the train and in sight. 

**Ah, there he is," she almost shouted, waving her 
handkerchief gleefully. Paul was standing in the open 
vestibule between the last chair car and the parlor obser- 
vation car. He waved his hat and smiled at her as if he 
had expected her to be on the porch to waive him the first 
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welcome home. But oh, how handsome, how manly he 
looked to her I 

And shet Well, she was a vision of loveliness to 
him, standing up there on the porch waving him a glad 
'welcome home/ 

A moment later he was standing on the platform at 
the depot, his mother 's arms round his neck, regardless of 
the stares of the passengers and the crowd that always 
collects to see the train come in. 

Alice Ridgeway was there, too, waiting her turn, and 
when Paul had paid his maternal respects he glanced 
around, saw her and exclaimed : 

''Why, Alice, how are youf 

"Oh, howdy do, Pault*' she said, offering him her 
hand and looking up at him as if she would like him to 
take her in his arms also. "So glad to see you back. 
And lookin* so well, too.*' 

"I'm firlad I can return the compliment,'* he replied 
jovially, "for surely you are looking pretty as ever. — 
How do you do ; glad to see you, Mr. Williams ! Is Mrs. 
Williams well?— Hello Bill I Howdy, Fred!— yes— I 
don*t know— Why, how are you Miss— glad to see you 
Hen— *' He was nodding and bowing, shaking hands here 
and there, for the villagers seemed to have forgotten the 
last three months, surrounding him and clamoring for a 
chance to shake his hand. 

Altogether it was a pleasant home-coming, and after 
he had shaken hands with everyone in the crowd, including 
old Uncle Eph, the colored sexton of his mother's church, 
he rejoined Mrs. Winslow and Aflice, who were waiting 
till the crowd should get through with him. 

How proudly his mother gazed at his manly, hand- 
some face and finely molded, athletic form! He had 
changed wonderfully in the short space of time he had 
been away from her. He had a commanding presence 
and a distinguished bearing that at once stamped him as 
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out of the ordinary. His cheeks had regained their former 
fullness and healthy glow; his eyes no longer indicated 
weariness of mind, and his whole deportment expressed 
self reliance and strength of character. 

Poor little Alice I It was not to be wondered at that 
she walked almost home with him and his mother but 
saying little, with a look of dumb worship in her eyes the 
while. Mrs. Winslow invited her in of course, when they 
reached a point across the street from the Winslow cot- 
tage, and she would gladly have accepted the invitation, 
but was shrewd enough to see it would scarcely be in 
good taste for her to do so. She therefore made some 
excuse about having to go to the post-office to mail a let- 
ter or some similar subterfuge. 

When Danny, who had been out squirrel hunting, 
came home and saw Paul sitting on the porch he dropped 
gun and game recklessly and made a rush at the lawyer 
regardless of the latter 's stiff -bosom white shirt, hugging 
him with all the vigorous enthusiasm common to boys of 
his age. Before he could reply to Danny ^s first question 
the lad had prepounded fully a dozen more, and it is quite 
needless to say that between the youngster and his mother 
Paul did not leave the house again that evening. And 
a happy evening it was, too— quite the happiest that 
household had known since the latter part of May. 

Danny 's eyes opened wide with astonishment as Paul 
recounted many of the wonders of his trip to the east, and 
Mrs. Winslow laughed gaily at his humorous description 
of an amusing incident that occurred in a Washington 
City hotel, for he had made a flying trip to that city, 
Philadelphia and New York, returning via Niagara Falls 
and Buffalo to Cleveland. 

**I found Major B a very agreeable and com- 
panionable old gentleman to work with,*' he said address- 
ing these remarks mainly to Mrs. Winslow, after the 
evening meal had been disposed of and the three had 
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gathered in the sitting room— the hired girl having a 
'date* and gone out walking— **and I am confident we 
can clear Edward Keyes.'* 

' ' Ah, yes, my boy, yon may clear him in the eyes of 
the law** returned his mother, **but the peoples* sus- 
picions cannot be dealt with in the same way, perhaps. 
They know Harley Suter was killed and will never be 
satisfied till some one pays the penalty for that crime.** 

''That is all very true, mother, but the defense can- 
not always take the responsibility on its hands of con- 
victing the real murderer or murderers, and is generally 
content with clearing the accused it defends. This shall 
be our first aim ; we must clear Edward ; if in so doing 
we can run down the real criminal then we will be assist- 
ing the law. As matters stand we are fighting the state 
and must so continue till one side or the other wins, un- 
less the real murderer is discovered meanwhile. * * 

' ' But suppose he or they are never discovered t That 
terrible suspicion will still hang over Edward Keyes and 
—and—** But she could not say it; it seemed to choke 
her. 

"And me,** finished Paul, a shadow momentarily 
darkening his face. "Yes they will always judge Edward 
guilty and suspicion me if we cannot expose the guilty 
party or parties. Trust the intelligent public for that I 
And it will take nothing short of absolute, indisputable 
fact to convince them otherwise. We have some good 
evidence, however, which when the proper time comes we 
will bring out, and evidence of which the prosecution has 
not the slightest inkling. I have an idea when we 
spring it there will be the biggest legal sensation ever 
known in Oaks county. Of course I intended keeping it 
to myself but the Major insisted that I should not even 
mention the subject to anyone lest by some chance it 
might leak out and be anticipated by the state." 
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Mrs. Winslow was a sensible woman and did not urge, 
nor even ask, as some women might have insisted, that 
he confide it to her, knowing full well that a knowledge of 
the secret could have been of no benefit to her, to her 
son or to the accused, and that by some inadvertence she 
might let a hint of it slip to the the injury of her son's 
prospects. She had full confidence in Paul and never 
complained or objected at his decisions, especially when 
she knew they had been reached after mature deliberation. 

**I am confident, '* continued the young attorney, 

**that Major B is an able and experienced lawyer, 

and that Edward's folks could not have made a better 
selection. He will be here the last of next week and 
from now on we will be very busy getting ready for the 
trial. I must go to Oaksborough the first of next week 
to see Edward and outline the defense to him, besides 
some other legal matters I have to look after. Do you 
want to go with me Danny f he concluded, turning to the 
youngster, who had sat open mouthed, listening quietly 
to the conversation which was a little beyond him. Legal 
affairs always did make Danny feel dizzy. 

* * Oh, you bet I do ! ' ' he exclaimed effervescently, al- 
most bouncing out of his chair at the sudden question 
and the possibilities it opened up and boy like, forgetting 
that his answer wlis not in line with the best of manners. 
But Mrs. Winslow did not reprove him, for Danny was 
a good boy with the best of intentions, though at times 
given to much enthusiasm. Mrs. Winslow had adopted 
him when he was six years old. But he was getting a 
big boy now— *'goin' on twelve'' as he proudly expressed 
it. 

**A11 right, Danny; you will go with me, then, pro- 
viding mother can spare you, ' ' replied Paul, gazing ques- 
tioningly at his mother. 

'*It is all right; I can get along very well without 
him till the evening," she said. ''Besides, he needs a 
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pair of new shoes for winter, a school reader and some 
crayons. You know it is next to impossible to get suitable 
things here in the stores, and everything is so much 
higher, too, than at Oaksborough. * ' Bivertown was a pro- 
verbially dear place to trade in and was likewise shunned 
by the farmers and economical buyers. The merchants 
were not so enterprising as they might have been and 
seemed contented with the miners * trade. Wherefore Mrs. 
Winslow's last observations. 

Paul's mother slept much more peacefully that 
night— cooler evenings had also now come— than for 
many months. Danny had bright visions of great busi- 
ness blocks towering to the sky filled with red-topped boots 
and brass-toed shoes, of immense readers, of crayons long 
as telegraph poles ; of enormous crowds passing through 
the streets, of bands playing, and of all the great hustling 
stir, confusion and noises of— Oaksborough I 

As for Paul, he slept passing well, his dreams being 
rather confused and indistinct. At first he was in a 
crowded court room where there was much talking, some 
faces pale and drawn with suspense, some eager, excited 
and a solemn person delivering heavy charges ; but finally 
the scene changed, and he seemed to drift away into space. 
From somewhere a voice, faint but wonderfully sweet 
came to him driving away the impressions created by the 
other dream. It was a song of love and it seemed he 
must know the owner of the voice yet could not see the 
singer. Neither could he catch the theme of the song, 
but it sounded strangely like the words **For Thee,'' 
and the melody was the very sweetness of love. Then the 
voice seemed to lull him to sleep and he forgot 



CHAPTER XX. 
**FoB Thbb." 

A LITTLE stir of animation and interest ran 
through the congregation, as, promptly at eleven 
o'clock, Paul Winslow, preceded by his mother 
and followed by Danny, walked down the east 
aisle of the church and took seats well to the front in 
the central tier of pews. 

Rivertown people had not seen him at church since 
before the tragedy, most of them attributing his absence 
therefrom and haggard, suffering appearance a result 
of a guilty conscience. But now one and all stared at 
him with mingled curiosity and interest. **Is that Paul 
Winslowt** they asked of themselves, and answered in 
the same breath; **Why, of course it is, but how he has 
changed! He almost seems a stranger!'' 

Naturally enough they did not understand the cause 
of the transformation, yet they somehow realized he 
was not the Paul Winslow they had known in other days. 
You see he had been reared among them and they as 
a matter of course had always considered him one of 
themselves. How were they to know otherwise! How 
were they to know the bigness of his mind and char- 
acter! It wag quite natural they should gauge him by 
their own abilities, for don't we always deny greatness 
to anyone until the evidence of it overwhelms us and 
makes us admit it! He had not delivered the goods yet 
and how did they know he would! 

Still, as Paul sat among them in the simple church 
that bright Sunday morning in early September, his 
neighbors vaguely felt there was something about him 
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they could not express — ^that there was something dif- 
ferent they had never before noticed. 

Parson Meekley^s sermon that Sunday was neither 
better nor worse than usual. It was just an earnest, 
plain, simple — and even occasionally ungrammatical — 
appeal to the sinner to forsake the error of his way 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts. There were no 
June bugs to fly in at the window and land on Amos 
Stilwell's sleek head; the katy-dids, crickets and '*jar'' 
flies outside sang a ceaseless accompaniment to the par- 
son *s voice. Alice Bidgeway was unusually quiet 
throughout the services, her eyes continually wandering 
to Paul's face, and the lawyer could not see Eunice 
Grayson from where he sat without craning his neck 
around an enormous hat that obscured more than half 
the view from his vantage point — or point of disad- 
vantage. 

Deacon Williams* prayer at the close of the ser- 
mon was fully as earnest an entreaty as of old, and 
Paul began to feel as if his life were coming back to its 
former calm. But he was mistaken — ^that would never 
be again. Whatever sorrows or joys were in store for 
him that tranquil beauty had forever passed, even 
though he wished its return. 

He may have felt some contempt when, after the 
services were concluded many came forward to greet 
him who had not spoken to him in the past three months, 
but he courteously hid any ill feeling he may have had 
towards them and politely returned their salutations as 
if he did not know that some of them had been bitterest 
against Edward Keyes, and likewise the most out- 
spoken against himself. 

He left his mother, Mrs. Williams and the pastor 
in a discussion as to whom that reverend gentleman 
should accompany home to * dinner,' and made his way 
to the choir corner. Of course, Alice Bidgeway was 
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the first to greet >iiTn- Miss Daisy Upton smirked and 
Miss Matilda Hyseigh beamed. 

Eunice, as though intentionally, was standing by 
the organ next to the wall and apart from the others. 
And thus it was that he came to her last. She looked 
np at him with a quaint little smile, in which joy, re- 
proach and embarrassment mingled as he took her hand 
in his. 

**Ah, Paul, why did you treat me sot*' It was 
ahnost a whisper but it stirred his heart strangely. 
The tender reproach of her voice made him feel guilty 
and mean. He felt embarrassed for the first time in 
her presence and was at a loss how to defend himself. 

**I hardly know, Eunice,'* he replied with a flushed 
face and an effort to speak calmly. **Now that I look 
back it does seem that I acted very foolishly. ' ' 

**Well,'' she said brightly '*I never could under- 
stand why you persisted in treating your school-day 
chum like that; but I won't reproach you — ^now. So, if 
you will promise to be good hereafter I will forgive 
this offense," she concluded laughing gaily as he re- 
leased her hand — ^which formality he was about to for- 
get until reminded by the relaxing pressure of hers. 

**0h, you are always so good," he replied, capital- 
izing the personal pronoun and catching her infectious 
laugh. **0f course I'll promise *to be good' or any- 
thing else you ask." She flushed with pleasure— and 
changed the subject. 

**Your trip has surely been of great benefit to you, 
Paul, for you are looking so much healthier," she said 
observing the glow on his face. 

''Yes, and I am feeling much better, too. The 
change of climate and work together were the best 
medicine for me." 

The crowd had nearly all passed out of the build- 
ing. Just as Paul turned and glanced down the aisle 
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he caught a glimpse of Alice Eidge way's jealous eyes 
watching him and Eunice. 

He led the way, the aisle being too narrow for two 
to walk abreast with comfort and when they reached 
the sidewalk he decided to walk home with Eunice. 
By the time they reached the stairway leading to her 
home their old cordial relations were as fully restored 
as if they had never been interrupted. Of course they 
had so many things of the past three months to talk 
over which the short time since church service had been 
completed had not even allowed them to touch upon that 
they decided upon an afternoon session, which decision 
caused Eunice's eyes to sparkle with delight. Her 
father and Frank were intending to drive out in the 
country, and her aunt was going calling after 'dinner,* 
so she and Paul would be left quite to themselves nearly 
all the afternoon. And he was to be back at two o 'clock. 

*'By George, this is funny" mused Paul as he 
walked towards home, his thoughts suffering occasional 
interruptions as he met someone whom he had not seen 
since his return, **I never did feel this way before about 
Eunice. I certainly did act the fool by avoiding her. 
It's some relief, too, to find she is not 'gone' on that 
fellow, Wilberton. Wonder if it is so, as Ed said, that 
she would rather have me call on her! But no, she 
doesn't care for me; we've known each other too long. 
She is almost like a sister — No, I'll be hanged if she 
is, either. But could the money I've had come to me 
make any dif — " a frown darkened his face as he left 
the thought unfinished. Then his face lighted again. 
''No, I'll not believe it of her. The only effect that 
money had on her was to put her in a doubly delicate 
position. If I had not received it she would have felt 
free to have forced a reconciliation the first time I gave 
her half a chance — or made one herself. She would 
have cornered me up with the very good excuse of our 
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old friendship, and thns we would have had an nnder- 
standing at the first. Bnt she is prond and very careful 
of people's tongues. I can appreciate how she must 
have felt, and would have sacrificed most anything be- 
fore giving them a chance for so base an accusation. 
I understand her. She is a sweet, good, true little 
woman if there ever was one. I'd stake everything I 
possess on it I 

** Let's see about myself: Do I like her! Cer- 
tainly 1 Why shouldn't It I like her better than any 
giri I know. But is that love? Hanged if I know! 
Still there is a difference; I can't express it but some- 
how it is not just like it used to be with her. By jove 1 
I wish it were two o'clock nowl She seemed to be 
mighty glad, too, when I asked to call, and — ^well, I 
think the afternoon will pass very pleasantly with her. ' ' 

He had arrived at his home as he finished his mus- 
ings about Eunice, and found that his mother had con- 
quered in the controversy, and had brought not only 
tiie pastor, but Mr. and Mrs. Williams as well, home to 
dine. 

When Paul arrived his mother excused herself and 
retired to the kitchen to help the hired girl serve the 
meal, but before the repast was over she caught signs 
of restlessness in her son's manner, and therefore it 
was no surprise to her when, shortly before two o'clock 
he arose, pleaded to be excused explaining he had a pre- 
viously arranged engagement to fulfill, and left her to 
entertain their guests. 

He reached the post-office just in time to see a 
buggy containing the 'Squire and Frank Grayson dis- 
appearing over the hill towards Lower Rivertown — to 
him a most interesting sight, though brief it was. 

**What, all alone!" he asked gaily, just as if he 
did not expect it and as innocently as if he wished to 
see the room full of company, a moment later, as, in 
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answer to his light rap Eimice stood at the door with 
a bewitching smile inviting him in. 

*'Yes, yes — qnite alone. And only for yonr kind- 
ness I should have been compelled to take a beauty nap. 
Come in. Let me take yonr hat. Walk through to the 
parlor. ' * Her manner and voice were bright as the sun- 
shine outside, suggestiDg the very opposite of drowsi- 
ness. 

**Well, well,*' he laughed, ** perhaps it would have 
been kinder to have staid away and let you take your 
beauty nap. Dreamland is often so much pleasanter 
than real life.*' 

**Ah, now, I am not so sure about that,'* she replied 
archly. **Some dreams are very ugly and disquieting, 
you know. But be seated, Paul.*' 

**Why,'* he said with a mischievous look, ** don't 
you know it is impolite for a gentleman to seat himself 
before the lady has been made comfortable! Let me — " 

**0h, that's all right," she interrupted laughingly, 
**but you see you are 'company,' so you must sit down 
first." 

**0h, no," said the * company' with mock gravity. 
"My conscience would never permit me to — " 

*'Very well," she interrupted again, "I will settle 
the matter myself 1" and she did so by seating herself 
on the sofa. He came and meekly sat down by her. 
**And now," she continued with an air of assumed 
severity and authority, "that I have you here alone 
with me and I have half a notion to give you a real good 
scolding for the way you have acted the last three 
months or more. This is the first time you have deigned 
to enter this room since the night after my graduation. 
Think of it, more than three long, hot summer months!" 

"It has not been any longer to you than it has to 
me I" His dark eyes looking squarely into her cleai 
blue ones made her wince. 
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"I don't see how yon conld so misnnderstand me, 
Panl. We have been sneh good friends so long. That 
day at the graveyard you acted, oh, so strangely. I 
don't believe yon glanced at me once. And I had hoped 
so mnch to see you and sympathize with you in your 
troubles, for I had heard, even then. I would have 
staid with Grace only for that And to think you 
wouldn't even look at me!" 

'*Yes, I know I acted very strangely and took a 
WTon^ view of everything at that time. But it was a 
terrible trouble to live through, Eunice. For that mat- 
ter it is not through with yet" 

* * The worst part is past You would not let anyone 
be your friend and for that reason suffered the more 
trying to bear your trouble all alone not letting those 
who wished share it with you. Frank tried time and 
again to get to speak to you but your manner always 
repelled him. You were almost as bad with papa as 
you were with me. Now, honestly, Paul," she continued 
half laughing yet in real earnest, **did you for one 
moment imagine I shared the miserable suspicions of 
these silly people! Come, now, answer me truly 1" 

Now he was in a comer 1 By what means could he 
evade a direct reply t She faced him with a firmly mis- 
chievous look which plainly meant that he must answer. 
He must either expose his jealousy, his unselfishness or 
admit his mistake, blaming it upon his judgment. Nat- 
urally he chose the last 

'* Maybe I did, Eunice," he said confessing in as 
easy a manner as he could frame up in his mind on the 
impulse of the moment, * * but you see under the drcum* 
stances I am hardly to be blamed, for my mind was so 
upset at the time I was not fit to form a reasonable 
conclusion upon anything. Besides, I already have 
your forgiveness, you know." 
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**Ye8, bnt I have not forgiven you for ninning off 
that day before I got to yon to thank yon for saving 
my life at the pic-nic grounds. Ooh, that horrid pistol! 
It was pointed right at my breast when you struck it 
And my heart beat almost to suffocation when I saw 
you grapple with that ruflSan, for he looked so big and 
strong. It made me blush, too, to hear the many fine 
compliments passed on you, and if you hadn't rushed 
off before I could get to you I'd just have made you 
talk to me I" 

He laughed at her imperious emphasis and replied : 
**But Eunice, you see, I was not presentable after that 
scrimmage, and I think my haste to get under cover was 
quite excusable. By the way, I wonder what became 
of Alice Ridgeway that day after the excitement began f 
I was standing with her listening to the band when the 
* scrap ' started. Poor little Alice I I should not wonder 
if she got a bad fright from it. She was so near to 
the scene of hostilities." 

At the mention of Alice's name a cloud had passed 
over Eunice's face, and Paul had noted it; **I saw her 
a few minutes after you left," she replied, a slight 
change in her voice and manner also, which did not 
escape the lawyer, **and she seemed very pale and 
nervous. I think she was greatly disappointed, too, 
when you left. She likes you very much, Paul, I be- 
lieve she loves you, really." 

**Well, now! Shall I call that a compliment? She 
is a very pretty little girl, and a fellow ought to feel 
flattered at winning her regard. Yet I don't Imow — ^but 
what makes you think so, Eunice? What is love, any- 
how? You seem to know a great deal about it Tell 
me what it is like I" There was a mischievous gleam 
in his eyes, mingled with something else she had never 
seen there before that set her in the wildest confusion, 
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in fact a panic. She had unwittingly led out on thin ice 
and disaster threatened her. 

'*Why, Paul,*' she cried, while the hot color chased 
itself from throat to brow, * * I think you are real mean I 
What should I know about love more than what I have 
heard and read? I judge only by appearances and 
actions; and when I say I believe Alice loves you it 
is because of the way she acts. They say love can't 
hide itself and is blind, you know, and if that be the 
case, it is an easy matter for others to read it in us.'* 

**Yes; and following up that argument, I know of 
some-one else who has her pretty blue eyes wide open 
and who does not have to bother with trying to hide 
what she never felt. Am I not right?** 

What did he mean? Paul always puzzled her when- 
ever the subject led around in this line. He spoke in 
such a matter-of-fact way, never hesitating to express 
his admiration of her in her presence in the plainest, 
clearest language. This was very trying to her, too. 
He never seemed to think of love as between himself 
and her. To be sure he did not love her, she told her- 
self. He just admired and esteemed her as a true 
friend, a childhood companion — a comrade, in fact. 
They had grown so used to each other. 

*'Why, I — don't know — ^I suppose so,** she stam- 
mered, in answer to his last question, and recovering 
her composure somewhat continued: **I*ve had enough 
* fellows* to have had a score of love affairs. As to 
whether my heart has been damaged to any appre- 
ciable extent or not I cannot say. But,'* with a bright 
laugh, *'had any of them been very serious I expect 
I should be feeling the effects now.** 

**No doubt of it. But love will come some day, you 
know. But how are we to know when the real, final 
true love comes?** Next day he would not have asked 
that fool question. You see, he was inexperienced. 
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*'Why, Paul, I should think it would be very easy,'* 
she replied a tender light coming into her eyes. * * Think 
of Grace and Ed, for instance I Don't you think there 
is a case of true love?" 

^^To be sure I do and it seemed so from the first. 
She is as happy in it as though he were the President 
instead of an accused murderer." 

''She has perfect faith in him and by her actions 
has proven how dearly she loves him." 

**Ah, yes, Eunice, such a love ought to glorify a 
man's life and he should prize it higher than any earthly 
treasures. ' ' 

A silence followed his last words, and a spell 
seemed to be at work between them. Their thoughts, if 
transmitted to paper at that moment would have read 
almost word for word the same. She sat gazing at her 
hands which lay in her lap ; his eyes were bent on the 
same objects, and the expression of her face was re- 
flected in his. 

At last she raised her eyes, full of a light he did 
not yet understand, to his face and one of those sym- 
pathetic looks that naturally draw two hearts together 
passed between them. 

**Well," she exclaimed lightly, "here we have been 
day dreaming. I never knew you to run out of some- 
thing to say before." 

**NoT It was rather because I was thinking about 
Qo much that I ceased speaking." 

"A penny for your thoughts I" 

**A penny for yours!" 

**YouI" 

**Youl" 

Both laughed. 

'* Delightfully frank, and a little selfish, aren't wet" 

''Yes, but it's charmingly congenial to me." 

''Perhaps I'd best not express my feelings." 



J 
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'*Well, let them be tuiderstood, then.'* 

**A8 you will. After all silence is — '* 

"The language of the heart/* 

**I meant to say that silence — *' 

"Sometimes speaks more eloquence than angel's 
tongues can utter/' 

"Oh, I can't say what I want to for your pretty 
sentences — " 

"By which I distort and misinterpret your mean- 
ing. Well, come and sing, then," and he gaily caught 
her hands in his, rising as he did so and assisting her 
to her feet. What a rapturous thrill ran all through 
her being as his strong, magnetic hands closed over 
hers I What strength and protection there was in them, 
and how gladly and safely might any woman place her 
heart and life in them, thought Eunice as he led her 
to the organ I 

"Now, Eunice," he said smiling down into her eyes 
as she sat before the instrument, "I promise not to 
interrupt you, so you'll have it all your own way and 
can say whatever you like about me. But I beg you will 
not be too harsh." 

She answered him with a rosy Hush. Who is it 
that has never experienced the delicious pleasure of 
bendmg over the adored and listening to the melodies 
of love, made sweeter by the subtle influence exerted 
on performer and listener? Certainly that one has 
lost much. 

Paul was startled when Eunice lifted the lid of the 
music box and brought out a song whose title page con- 
tained the two words *FOB THEE' elaborately embel- 
lished with wreaths of forget-me-nots. 

"This is the sweetest little song I ever heard, 
Paul," she said, glancing shyly up at him as she placed 
the music on the rack. "I got it about a week ago 
and think I have sung it at least a hundred times, yet 
I believe it will bear repeating." 
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He did not answer her as she began the introdnc- 
tion, for his mind was in a tumult, and when she began 
the song it seemed he knew what words were coming. 
Ah, yes : The dream I He could hear the words plainly 
now. It was the same sweet voice, the same melody 
of love with its dream-sweetness, but the singer was 
now right before his eyes, sweeter, more beautiful than 
any dream I 

The young lawyer did not understand the peculiar 
and wild rushes of feeling which seemed battling within 
him at the moment. He was untutored in life's sweet- 
est lesson, and the emotions he felt confused his intel- 
lect He stood fascinated, eagerly gazing at that fair 
girlish face, aflame with the inspiration of love, and 
drinking in the melody of her pure, fresh voice, which 
breathed out to him the tenderest, sweetest story ever 
told I 

Eunice had chosen well in the selection of her song. 
It was one of those sweet, simple little ballads that ever 
reaches the heart and fills the purpose for which it is 
intended. It told in tender, delicate, yet plain language 
of two lives, just such as Paul Winslow's and Eunice 
Grayson's had been. It told of him who had wandered 
away, at least in fancy, searching the wide world for 
his ideal, which he had failed to find; of his disap- 
pointed return to his playmate of childhood; of the 
sudden revelation that she was his intended love, his 
real ideal; of him kneeling penitently before her, and 
her gladness to forgive his mistake, and of the con- 
summation of true love in two lives, already bound 
together by the strongest ties of friendship. 

Was this the story of his and Eunice's lives t Paul 
asked of himself. Surely the writer of that verse must 
have had them in mind when writing it It was so truth- 
ful in every line; it so completely fit their lives — ^but 
did she love him? Did he love her! 
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How sweet, how distractingly lovely she looked 
'as she sat at the instrument singing that pretty bit of 
sentiment? Did not her soul shine out of her eyes and 
did not her voice seem to add something after the words 
'*For Thee'^l Could she mean **For Thee, Paul, For 
Thee**! Why, what a storm his little chum and school- 
mate was creating in his heart I And was she conscious 
of it allf he asked himself. 

As if to relieve his distracted mind and agitated 
feelings he abruptly left her side and walked to the 
door. At that instant she finished the song and turned 
towards him, yet remaining seated on the stool. He 
was looking across the river at the green woods, touched 
here and there by the first faint breaths of autumn. 

'* Eunice,'* he said without turning, and speaking in 
a low, suppressed voice full of an excitement she had 
never known in him before, ** where did you get that 
songt** 

**Why, Paul? I got it with several others at Kan- 
sas City last week.** 

*'Did you select it yourself?** still without turning. 

**Yes, for I fell in love with it at sight. Don't you 
think it pretty?** 

** Beautiful I Do you know what it reminds me of, 
Eunice?** His voice was low and thrilling, and if he 
had turned he would have seen a very rosy face, excited 
and eager, turned towards him. 

''What, Paul?** she asked softly. 

' ' Why, it reminds me of a little boy and girl I used 
to know who grew up side by side, went to school to- 
gether, played together, always the best of comrades. 
But he is a man now, and she is the best, sweetest, 
fairest and brightest little woman in all the world. He 
has been fool enough not to see till — ** 

There was a creaking of the organ stool, he whirled 
quickly, their eyes met and the light of a glorious truth 
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flashed between them. She held out her hands towards 
him with a cry that was ahnost painful in its intense 
joy, and with one bound he was at her side and had her 
in his arms. 

Paul Winslow had found his Eunice Grayson I 

**My love, my own dear little friend, comrade, 
sweetheart, wife I What a fool I have been!'* he mur- 
mured fondly as he punctured each word with a kiss 
on her red lips. 

**No, no, Paul, darling; not that — ^just a little 
blind! How should you know till the right timef she 
replied again drawing his lips down to hers. 

**Well,*' he answered gazing lingeringly into her 
love-lit eyes, **I am glad I had sense enough to see 
how matters stood before some other fellow — ^Wilber- 
ton, for instance — came along and carried you off." 
He ended with a mischievous laugh. 

A look of pain crossed her face. "Please don't 
speak that way, Paul,'' she said. "It hurts me to 
think of him. I was so sorry. But I could not love 
him or marry him, although he asked both. I could 
never have loved anyone truly but — Oh I ' ' and she broke 
off in a fury of blushes and hid her face on her lover's 
shoulder. 

"Ah, my precious pet," he exclaimed rapturously, 
letting his dieek rest on her hair and squeezing her a 
little tighter to him, "forgive me if I caused you need- 
less pain. It was unintentional on my part But can 
I complete that sentence for you?" he asked roguishly, 
again raising her face to his. 

"Yes," she whispered blushingly. 

" * Never could have loved any one but your old 
school-fellow and comrade, Paul Winslow f " 

' * None other than he ! " and she again hid her face. 
As her lips were not in sight he kissed her pretty 
pink ear. 
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**Come, sweetheart, yon must sit down/* he said 
and led her to the sofa. **Now, my queen'* he con- 
tinued, kneeling before her as she sat down, and as- 
suming a mock homage, in which however, there was 
much reality, **I come to do thy bidding. What will 
*est thou, Queen?*' 

* * First, that you arise and sit beside me ; secondly, 
that you address me in more becoming language," she 
rejoined attempting to assume the imperious bearing 
of her high office. But never did a queen look so fondly 
on her humble subject. 

**Ah, queen,** he persisted, **I deeply regret that 
I must refuse the first. As for the other I will change 
it by saying a commonplace mortal is expected to kneel 
before an angel, if not before a queen, and is unable to 
find words of ordinary use effective in offering his 
adoration. * * 

**0h, you naughty boy I You will turn my head 
completely,** she cried with fond deprecation. 

* * That 's just what I wish to do — when you are looking 
in some other direction — so I can get at your dear lips.'* 

She impetuously bent forward and twined her arms 
about his neck, and Oh, the sweetness of that kiss I 
Did ever woman have such a lover! she asked herself. 
Was there another Paul Winslow on earth? One quite 
as true, so brave, as everything as he? 

Eunice Grayson quite naturally concluded at that 
instant that there was but one, and never could be an- 
other like him. That she possessed such a treasure 
almost frightened her. What had she done to deserve 
such a favor from a just and all wise Providence? She 
could not answer her own questions, but deep down in 
her pure and innocent heart she resolved that she would 
love him with all the fervor of her soul ; that she would 
be his joy and solace in whatever might come; his in- 
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spirer, his comforter, the crowning glory of his life, 
even as he had himself expressed it. 

**0h, darling,*' she said as she laid her round cheek 
against his, **I am so unutterably happy. I do not see 
how it can last. And to think that but such a short time 
ago you seemed so far away from me and drifting far- 
ther every hour. Do you Imow that until the past two 
or three weeks, when you seemed to be coming back to 
me, I cried myself to sleep every night about you? It 
may not sound very maiden-like to confess it but it is 
true. But of course no one knows anything about it 
but you. I don't care what other people think so long 
as I feel that you do not think me unmaidenly." 

He raised her face and gazed at her in astonish- 
ment. **You cried yourself to sleep over me and my 
troubles, Eunice!" he asked at length. 

*'Yes; and the strange bitter part of it all was 
that I had no means of knowing why you would not let 
me speak to you. I would have just gone to your 
oflBce and have forced you to talk to me if Judge Ray — 
poor, dear old Judge Ray — ^had not died and left you 
his money. People would have said — '' 

But he gently placed his hand over her mouth. 
** Don't, darling! Don't say that! You know I could 
never think such a thing of you. We need not care 
what people say or think But it is so sweet to know 
you even bothered a little about me, yet it grieves me 
to think how I wronged you. Oh, how blind I — ^we must 
have been!" 

*'0h, I don't know so much about that!" she re- 
plied archly. **It seems, after all that / was not so — 
Oh," and her face again sought his shoulder. He kissed 
her crimson neck this time. 

Now he could see it all. Yes his pride had made a 
fool of him. If he had not really loved her he would 
not have so studiously avoided her, for as simply a 
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friend he would have been indiflferent and thus have 
given her an opportunity to see and talk to him. 

His jealousy against Wilberton and his unselfish 
motives in steering clear of her to keep from compro- 
mising her in the eyes of the public were of course 
unknown to Eunice, and lover-like he decided he must 
make a clean breast of the whole affair. He was be- 
ginning to leam what a noble little woman she really 
was. If he esteemed her before he reverenced her now, 
and knowing her white-souled truthfulness he could not 
think of keeping her in ignorance of anything that con- 
cerned either, so he answered: 

*'My darling, I fear I will tax your power to for- 
give now by a confession I am going to make.'' She 
raised her face at the word * confession' and gazed at 
him with a startled look. **I know it will pain you my 
sweet, but it is best," continued he, noting her expres- 
sion. '*I can see it all now; I have always loved you. 
I believe I was intended for you and you for me, but at 
the time this trouble began we had never come to real- 
ize it as we do now. We believed we were Platonic 
friends and were content to go on in that way. 

**Well, the day after the preliminary when Edward 
was sent back to jail — Saturday morning, I believe it 
was — ^I was sitting in the office feeling mighty bad and 
concluded to take a stroll. I don't know what it was 
that took me to the depot, but there I went." Eunice 
had grown pale but he chanced to be looking at her 
hand, which he held in his. **I saw where poor Harley 
Suter was killed, also saw the spot on the bank where 
it was thought the murderers had stood when throwing 
the body in the river — ^by the way, I stumbled on some 
mighty good evidence which we have kept quiet — ^but 
as I returned and was about to pass the northeast cor- 
ner of the depot I heard Amos Stilwell's voice call my 
name and could not help stopping and listening, for 
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he could not see me. Well, I heard enongh to know 
people not only thought Ed guilty of the murder but 
suspected me, too. I never can tell you how I felt at 
that instant, Eunice. But just then Andrew William's 
voice spoke up and said he would never believe such 
stuff — ^unless he heard it from Ed's and my lips. I 
know I was a raving maniac for a second or two, and 
I'm devoutly thankful Williams was there, for I might 
have sprung on Amos Stilwell and committed murder, 
sure enough, but for those kind words." Eunice shud- 
dered and the lawyer continued: 

*'Well, I stood there a long time, leaning against 
the depot almost unable to think at all after I realized 
what it meant. I felt as though death, or worse, if 
possible, had come to me. I finally returned to the of- 
fic, locked up, and wondered what to do next. 

**A11 at once I remembered I had not seen you since 
before the tragedy, and started down here. It was on 
my lips to ask Frank about you when Alice Ridgeway 
came in, nodded at me and began talking about yon 
going to Oaksborough to save Mr. Wilberton the trou- 
ble of driving down here to Rivertown," Eunice's face 
flamed wrathfuUy, but Paul didn't notice it, continuing; 

*' Eight there I began to have feelings like I never 
experienced before. Of course I was jealous but at- 
tributed these feelings to other causes," Eunice hugged 
him convulsively. '*But darling, I can never faintly 
convey to you the utter loneliness that overwhelmed 
me. Without friends, every one pointing an accusing 
finger at me when I had never wronged a creature in 
my whole life." 

**0h, Paul, Paul," she sobbed, **why didn't yon 
come to me before thatt Oh, if I had known, if I had 
only known. I had promised Grace to come over to 
Oaksborough on Saturday morning in hopes of being of 
some comfort to her and Ed. Oh, why didn't you come 
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to me that I miglit have shared your snfferingt'' Her 
pretty eyes were streaming with tears. 

**Well, dearest,'* he answered tenderly and hesi- 
tatingly, '*I did think of it afterwards but upon recon- 
sidering it I concluded that after all it was best as it 
was. I decided that even if you did not wish to avoid 
meeting me I ought not to come to you, for would it 
not have compromised you in the public eye to have 
associated with a man suspected of murder!'* 

If Paul Winslow had lived centuries he never could 
have forgotten the look Eunice Grayson gave him as he 
raised his eyes to hers, at his last words. The pity of 
an angel, the gratitude of a saved soul, the tender re- 
proach of a mother's breaking heart, and the pride of 
all earthly ambition mingled with the spiritual beauty 
of true, sexual, human love in that one tense gaze. He 
was startled by its complex and various meanings and 
scarcely knew what caused it or what to expect fol- 
lowing it. 

She rose and knelt by him. * ' Paul ' ' she whispered 
hysterically, for her emotions almost mastered speech, 
**it is I who should kneel to you — you who have suf- 
fered so nobly and so uncomplainingly, so unselfishly. 
Darling, forgive me if I have erred in any way, if I 
am weak and unworthy of you. I will try to be strong 
for your dear sake. Remember there can never be 
anything stronger than my love for you, my friend, com- 
rade, lover, husband — forever king of my heart! — even 
though I am weak myself. Take me to you and let 
me prove that I can be worthy of the noblest lover 
woman ever had!" 

Such an outburst took the lover wholly by surprise. 
With a passionate rush of feeling he caught her to him 
in a delirium of joy, lifting her girlish form clear of the 
floor, and for several seconds revelled in the wild intox- 
ication of love unrestrained. 

18 
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To natures snch as theirs, true by instinet and pol- 
ished and refined by culture, the holy passion of love 
brings the most exquisite sense of pleasure never to 
be attained by the gross and uncultivated, who at best 
can have but a faint impression of the spiritual exalta- 
tion it should contain. 

Yet there are times when the physical will over-run 
the spiritual in the most highly cultured, because nature 
will ever be primal, and Paul and Eunice were none oS 
your half blood, half water sort. Neither were they 
unduly inclined to unnecessary or undue demonstration, 
possessing that admirable poise of character which 
clearly distinguishes between the human and the man- 
nakin« 

Hence it was that when these two who had been 
playmates from childhood found in each other all those 
endearing charms and qualities the heart is ever seeking 
in its mate it was but natural their emotional natures 
should hold sway in unequivocal expression for the 
moment. Nor need they regret or be ashamed of such 
a display their inner natures disclosed to each other, 
for the very indulgence of their feelings sealed the faith 
each had in the other, binding two hearts together in 
perfect love and confidence. 

A jarring noise on the steps outside reminded the 
lovers that they were still human in a very human 
world. In other words the ^Squire and Frank Grayson 
were returning from the country. Eunice was again 
sitting on the sofa and Paul was kneeling by her, his 
head in her lap, she stroking his dark, wavy hair and 
petting him with all the fondness of an indulgent 
mother, occasionally sighing a dainty nothing that made 
it a perfect haven of sweetness to her Romeo. But at 
the first sounds above referred to he started up guiltily, 
and it must be confessed, not very cheerfully. 
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*'Ah, there comes *Papa/ '' said the said R., look- 
ing at his Juliet with a mischievous twinkle and noting 
her confused blushes with much pleasure, **and I have 
no doubt he will spoil our taffy party in half a minute, 
won't he my petf and he pulled her face towards his 
and printed one long kiss on the red, half pouting lips 
before rising. 

When 'Squire Grayson entered the room according 
to Paul's estimate of time he found a very demure look- 
ing little Miss sitting alone on the sofa and an aston- 
ishingly complacent young man occupying his favorite 
rocker by the center-table with the family Bible on his 
lap. Of course the 'Squire did not observe that Paul 
had the book upside down, because the latter released 
it instantly in order to greet *'Papa." 

**Why, how are you Mr. Grayson? Glad to see you 
looking so well," he exclaimed heartily, gripping 
*' papa's" hand so warmly as to cause the suggestion 
of a wry face in the 'Squire. 

*'How are you, Paul!" returned the unsuspecting 
papa-in-law-elect, genuine welcome in his tones. *'Why, 
you're lookin' fine, Paul. What you been doin' for 
yourself? You look better 'n I ever saw you," he con- 
cluded in his jerky way, with what was meant for an 
agreeable smile. This was their first meeting since 
Paul's return. 

**I don't know sir," laughed the '*son." ** Surely 
the trip must have improved my personal appearance. 
Why, even Eunice complimented me on my healthy 
look," and he glanced slyly at her to see the effect of 
the word he had emphasized. She had risen as Paul did 
and was waiting till the greetings were over. 

But now she advanced towards her father with a 
rosy face. The 'Squire looked at her suspiciously, then 
at Paul and back at her again, seeming to sniff coming 
trouble. 
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**Say, danghter, what's makm' yon look so peart 
and happy?" and he rsast another nneasy glance at the 
young man. 

''Papa,*' she said as she reached his side and 
slipped her fairy arms round his neck. Instantly he 
melted and beamed »^ her — even at PauL 

"Yes, pet.'* 

**Papa, you know I never keep anything from you 
longer than I can avoid f Paul sideled around by the 
organ. 

"Yes, my love; what is itf 

**I have always tried to be a good and dutiful 
daughter, haven't I, papa!" and she looked up at him 
in a manner that would have animated a dmnmy. The 
'Squire began forthwith to perspire. 

"Yes, of course, little sweetheart; go on." His 
voice was growing husky and he threw an envious look 
at Paul, who was '•^^'^ding behind the organ. 

"Well, papa, you wouldn't refuse me if I would 
ask you something, would youT" and she laid her head 
on his shoulder but continued: "You know, Paul — ^I — 
we — we are — (noise behind the organ) — ^we are, Paul 
and I, are such good friends — and — and — ^well — ^I — ^he — 
I love him and he loves me and he wants me," she 
wound up with a rush, and, like a frightened canary, 
fluttered out of the room. 

The 'Squire collapsed utterly. Paul peered around 
the organ through the smoke of battle. Eunice's gen- 
eralship had been ^nr/^orious, and the enemy sat on the 
carpet, undignified, dishevelled and completely routed. 

But her fit of bashfulness lasted only a moment, 
and before the 'Squire had time to realize what a sweep- 
ing triumph his daughter had gained she was back 
kneeling beside him, her arms round his neck and her 
warm lips pressing his cold, gray ones. 
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**Papa, dear, good, sweet papa, please don't be 
angry at me. Don't feel hurt. Paul loves me, oh so 
truly, and how well I love him I will never be able to 
express." Paul ventured from behind the organ. 
*^ Please, papa, you know he is the best boy that ever 
Uved." 

**Yes," said the 'Squire, rising suddenly with his 
child in his arms, **I know it and it is lucky for him 
that he is or he would never get my little treasure!" 
Eunice's eyes shone like stars for this was equivalent 
to her father's consent. 

Paul imagined the 'Squire gave him a rather hos- 
tile side glance, but with manly courage he advanced 
and took his sweetheart's hand in his right hand and 
her father's hand in his left. The scene would have 
made a good setting for the last act of a drama. 

**Mr. Grayson," he said firmly, calm nobility light- 
ing his features, * ' I do come to ask of you a high favor 
indeed — ^to beg of you the greatest treasure that can 
be asked or bestowed. And though I feel myself to be 
unworthy, yet I hope the great love I have for your 
precious daugther shall inspire me ever to be true and 
faithful to so great a trust." 

The 'Squire made a wry face and brushed away 
some troublesome tears as he replied: 

' * Paul, you cannot understand how it hurts a lonely 
old man's heart to give up its most priceless possession, 
but as such things must be expected in the natural 
course of events I thank God that in this instance the 
blow is tempered by a knowledge of the true worth of 
yourself, to whom I entrust her happiness. So take 
her, my boy ; take my little girl ; and may she fill your 
life with the fullness of joy ; may you ever be as proud 
of her as I have always been," and his voice choking, 
the tears now falling fast, the 'Squire abruptly left 
them to themselves. 
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**Ah, Paul/* said Eunice, the glory of her love 
shining through her tearful eyes as she again slipped 
her arms round her lover's neck, "I'm so happy! And 
now are we past school daysT" 

**No, not yet, sweetest," and he bent down and 
pressed his lips to her white, pure brow. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Before the BattLiB. 

THE fields of com, fast ripening in the yellow glory 
of the warm September sunshine assured a record- 
breaking yield. The morning glories ran rampant 
among the tall stalks and added beauty to the 
substantial prospects. 

Along the roadsides, over the hills, everywhere, gold- 
enrod was blooming; the yellow '* crow-foot** blossoms 
lent a ripening hue to the landscape of early autumn. But 
tallest and yellowest of all stood up the big sun-flowers, 
their cheerful faces seeming to smile a greeting to the 
passer-by. 

The luscious grapes, hanging in blue-black clusters 
from the vines, the bountiful supply of melons, the thou- 
sand and one good things— fruits of the summer *8 in- 
dustry—inspired the epicurian appetite with a ravishing 
sense of pleasure at the lavish generosity of nature. In 
fact that was a year in which all mankind might have re- 
turned thanks to an all-wise Providence for her manifold 
blessings. 

And so it seemed to Paul Winslow as he sat in his 
office busily engaged in the affair which so deeply inter- 
ested him and those he loved. 

In spite of the uncertainties before him, notwithstand- 
ing the struggle into which he must plunge within a few 
days, his face shone with a new philosophy which had en- 
tered his life. Doubt had vanished. The firm expression 
of his mouth, the clear flash of his eye, inspired by that 
which he had hitherto lacked, indicated the strength and 
power of manly force within him- 
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Despite the deadly peril whieh threatened his dear 
friend and the blackening calumny that hovered over him- 
self he was beginning to understand that life, after all, 
had much more in it than he had ever dreamed of. Where 
once it was fair and i)eacefully inviting it now appeared 
dazzling. What had been quiet enjoyment and content 
was now the keenest sense of delight, an inspiration itself. 

Various are the degrees of love. To some it comes as 
the piping voice between the acts of life's drama, afford- 
ing but a little amusement, and only relieving momenta- 
rily from the cares of stem actions. To others it brings re- 
sponsibilities, imaginary, if not real, which rob it of its 
real sweetness. Still others fail to appreciate it at its true 
worth and thus lose the effects of this most potent power 
for human good and happiness. 

But to Paul Winslow it came, not as any of these, but 
as the light of a revelation. Its sweetness, beauty, gran- 
deur dazzled him and inspired within him a new and ar- 
dent desire for existence. Its sweetness intoxicated him 
with delight, its beauty stirred him to yet higher aims 
than he had ever known, and its grandeur awakened within 
his naturally brilliant mind all the i)owerB of a gigantic 
intellect 

Such is the natural result when two such lives as 
Paul Winslow 's and Eunice Grayson's flow into one chan- 
nel. From such a union the world may confidently hope 
and expect great and good things, nor is the world often 
dissappointed under such conditions. 

Liie a giant, who, having been stunned momentarily 
by some powerful blow, arises with recovered strength and 
renewed courage, so, in the brightness of his new spirit 
arose Paul Winslow above the troubles which had op- 
pressed him the past few months. He was ready for the 
fray. He could fight to the death if need be but there 
was now no such word as surrender in his rule of life. 
With the strength of a lion he would enter the battle. 
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'With the tenderness of a woman he wonld help bind up 
the wounds of bleeding hearts after it was over, let the 
result be what it may. 

**Well, well,'* he exclaimed at length half aloud to 
himself as he pushed a bundle of papers into a pigeon 
hole of his desk, threw his head back in a musing attitude 
and gazed across the river, *'how strangely, how exceed- 
ingly strangely events do shape themselves in this life I 
Here I am this fine September day a wealthy man, a sus- 
pected criminal, a prospective benedict and the Lord 
knows what-all, when as a matter of fact six months ago 
I would not have had the wildest dream of being any of 
them in so short a time 1 A most singular old world, this ! ' ' 

** Eunice, At, my dear little chum-sweetheart, the 
best, sweetest, dearest, smartest, little woman in all the 
world ! How strange I never realized I loved her till day 
before yesterday ! Oh, but what an angel she is and how 
harshly I judged her. Ah, little sweetheart, 1*11 never 
be guilty of it again— never !** and a look of ineffable ten- 
derness shone in his eyes. 

**Well, I'm only human, and being that it is only 
Xiatural that I should err. But it is she who is divine 
enough to forgive ! Ah, yes, my darling, I will take you 
to my heart forever, for there is nothing to forgive you 
of, for it was all my own stupidity that deprived me of the 
sweetest consolation a man ever had in his time of sorrow 
and trouble. 

*'But that is past, and can't be helped now. I can- 
not think of failure with my sweetheart to inspire me in 
the future. I'm going to clear Edward Keyes ' name— yes 
and Paul Winslow's too! I'm going to expose the real 
murderers and then— then I'll live for my love I" 

In his excitement he got up and walked to the door. 
He looked up and down the street but there was little to 
interest hinu A farmer's wagon loaded with melons stood 
in front of Flaxon's grocery in the next block, and some 
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negroes on the platform at the Flyer Eioute depot were 
testing their quality. To the east tiie street was deserted 
with the exception that Frank Grayson was sweeping the 
pavement in front of the post-office. A smile of brotherly 
tenderness came over PauPs face as he noted the other's 
industrious form— the little fellow was forever finding 
something to keep himself busy— Indeed, 'Squire Gray- 
son's dog, had it been the ugliest in creation, which it was 
—almost— would have found favor in the lover's eyes at 
that moment, for we always feel some affection for any- 
thing connected with the adored in a homelike way. He 
gazed vainly in hope of catching at least a glimpse of his 
beloved and finally returned to his chair and desk. 

**As I misjudged Eiunice," he resumed where his 
thoughts had been interrupted by his feelings, **so have 
Edward and I been misjudged by these people. But have 
I shown the same loving spirit of forgiveness towards 
them as she has shown towards met" In his generosity 
he forgot the difference in motives or incentives ! 

**Aiid why should I not forgive themt" he went on 
musingly. * * Their opinions were formed, like mine, from 
circumstances and not on ill will. After all I do not know 
that I can blame them for their simple views. Nearly 
all of them are unlearned and have but limited abilities 
to reason on cause and effect. There has been nothing 
brought out thus far to lead one to a solution of the mys- 
tery, and with what they knew of Edward's and Suter's 
relations it was but natural for them to think Ed did the 
killing. Then our close friendship gave them an idea I 
was mixed up in it, at least knew all about it, if not an 
actual participant in the deed. Well, I freely forgive 
them ; and the next thing is to show them how badly they 
have been mistaken. I '11 do that so help me God ! ' ' Noble 
words, those last, inspired by a great mind and prompted 
by a generous heart ! 
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Tou see, he liad long ago learned that divine lesson 
that the heart which cherishes an unforgiving spirit can 
never be truly happy ; and although in the darkest hours 
of his troubles he well nigh forgot that great precept, 
the sudden inspiration of his love so quickened his mdnd 
and filled him with high and generous impulses that it 
would have been impossible for him to have held malice 
against any living creature. It may be truly said that not 
one who had so grievously wronged him had need that 
morning to ask his pardon. 

*'Let me see,** he began again, glancing up at a calen- 
dar on the wall, ''this is Tuesday, the fifth. Major 

B will be here Thursday. We will have about 

twelve days in which to get everything in order. There is 
going to be a big fight, sure. The state *s attorney, Frank- 
son— a very clever young lawyer, by the way— will be 
assisted by old Carris and Ed Wall, both of them exj)^ 
rienced and almost great criminal lawyers. By George I 
we'll have our hands full! But never mind; Major 

B — is not of the ordinary, and if we don't start a 

whirlwind when we spring our little sensation then I'm 
a long way off the track, that is all ! Go ahead, Mr. State's 
A^ttomey! It's your duty to do so, and we are now in 

the field but just wait till Major B— gets at the bat! 

I think he will lead you a merry chase to stop his sky- 
scrapers! If they— *' Why, good morning Alice! Come 
in ! " he broke off as Alice Ridgeway stopped at the door. 

*'No, thank you, Paul, I haven't got time," she re- 
plied, leaning against the doorway and smiling sweetly 
up into his face as he arose and came to her side. She 
had not yet relinquished all hopes of winning him, al- 
though she had secretly and uneasily noted a new and 
strange manner between him and Eunice at church on 
Sunday evening. 

** Why, Alice, you are looking bright as the morning, 
and surely must be happy," he exclaimed lightly, noting 
her flushed face and brilliant eyes. 
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**0h, Paul, yon^re always paying such nice compli- 
ments/' she rejoined with a delightful little tremble in 
her voice and a rougish pout of her lips, * * and they sound 
so sincere they abnost make one believe you mean them. 
But boys are always fibbing/' 

He laughed. * * Do boys fib, as a rule, any more than 
girls do, Alice f he asked banteringly. 

**Some do,'' coquettishly. 

**And I am among the *some,' eht" 

"Oh, I didn't say that, but," with coaxing softness 
'*I know you didn't mean that— that— what you said at 
the pic-nic that day. ' ' 

He fiushed slightly and fumbled with his watch fob. 
'* Let's see," he said after a pause in which he appeared 
to be trying to recall that conversation, *'what did I say, 
Alice! Something about it being pleasant up there on 
the hillside with you, or— what was itT I don't exactly 
remember." 

**0h, don't you knowT You said that I— you said 
that you liked— I— Oh, you know, don't yout" she stam- 
mered, red as a rose leaf. 

He grew hot to the roots of his hair. This was the 
first chance she had had to get him alone with her since 
that time. Horrors! What had he said to her that day! 
Had he been unfaithful to his sweetheart, his Eunice, 
his fair, sweet, i)eerles8 Eunice, before whom Alice Ridge- 
way— and any other woman, for that matter I— paled into 
insignificance T The possibility made him sweat. He felt 
like kicking himself for acting so foolishly, yet had he 
not done it dozens of times before! The only excuse he 
could find for himself was that he did not know at the time 
Eunice really loved him or that he actually loved her. 

Alice noted his confusion and mistaking its cause 
grew all the more tender, leaning towards him till in sheer 
politeness he was almost compelled to support her form. 
A)t that moment he wished for something to happen — no 
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matter what— a railroad wreck, a balloon ascension, a dog 
fight, anything, to release her attention from him, but the 
grave-like stillness of the village remained unbroken, and 
he had to mumble out of the scrape as best he could, for 
he was always a courteous soul I And he vowed he would 
never be caught in another such I 

Alice partly understood his reticence as, after the 
mail had passed he walked with her to the post-oflBce. 
Here another interesting little drama took place. It 
seems the god pf love and the god of humor are always 
playmg pranks hand in hand with those smitten with 
cupid's darts. As luck— and very bad luck, Paul thought 
—would have it Eunice chanced to come down shortly 
before he and Alice arrived and was assisting Frank dis- 
tribute the mail. Paul imagined her face paled slightly 
when she caught sight of him and Alice together, and ah! 
what a glittering display of sword points passed between 
the two women, delicately veiled from ordinary eyes, and 
smooothed over with smiles and softness of speech, yet 
plainly discernible to one who knew I 

Alice acted outrageously. She realized her rivaPs 
advantage, no doubt, but wished to tantalize Eunice as 
much as possible, and succeeded to an admirable degree 1 
She assumed an air of almost absolute proprietorship 
over Paul. He of course, stood by, helplessly miserable 
and fully conscious of the pain burning in his sweetheart *8 
breast. 

You may say Eiunice's faith should not have per- 
mitted jealously to enter her heart, but what lover has 
ever yet found herself or himself entirely free from the 
gnawings of the monster when an open rival is receiving 
attentions from the hands of the beloved? 

Alice did not allow Paul to whisper one word to 
Eunice she did not herself overhear. To an outsider the 
situation would have been most amusing but to the three 
interested it had not a trace of humor; for what the 
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world laughs at the lover would call a tragedy. But the 
careless world does not stop to take inventory of the 
small, sometimes infinitesimally fine points whereon love 
is often consummated or destroyed. 

Probably that is the reason why the crowd in the 
post-office that day did not notice the interesting little 
side-play going on between the three young people who 
seemed to be chatting so gaily and laughing so merrily 
in such an apparently mutually friendly a manner. But 
that is the side of life which the world does not always 
see. 

Alice flung back one defiant, triumphant glance at 
Eunice as, accompanied by Paul, who, seeing no means of 
escape, meekly and miserably let her lead him, left the 
post-office and again started up the street 

She saw she had made a mistake, for he was strangely 
silent on the way back to the office, and before they parted 
she realized she had not only made a mistake but it would 
be very serious. 

Well, no matter, she told herself. Her case was 
getting desperate anyhow, and recklessness would not 
hurt it any. If she must lose, she had just as well fight 
to the finish and die *'game.'' 

But it was pitiful to see the struggle. It is always 
a pathetic sight to watch a battle for hearts, but the un- 
certainty of the outcome always makes it a very interest- 
ing one to witness. 

Paul went home speculating upon the peculiarities 
of feminine nature. He speculated so much during din- 
ner that Mrs. Winslow bantered him upon his abstracted 
mood. It had taken only a half a dozen words from him 
for his mother to understand how matters had shaped 
themselves between Eunice and him, and now she knew 
that her boy was experiencing the excruciations of a first 
love. She knew the symptoms too well to be alarmed at 
his unusual manner and set silent approval upon his 
choice. 
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He did not linger long after dinner and took himself 
back to the office with the air of one absorbed in the great- 
est question of the universe— which he actually was. 

It was well that he had nothing in particular de- 
manding closeness of connection and* concentrated thought 
that afternoon, for in spite of prodigious efforts at follow- 
ing out elaborately constructed theories and arguments 
he kept getting them, court room scenes and that one at 
the post-office just before dinner, indiscriminately mixed. 
Eunice's eyes seemed to look pain and reproach at him, 
not unmingled with surprise, while Alice Eidgeway made 
all the mischief within her power— and that was some, too 1 

Like the true lover he was as the afternoon waned 
he grew more and more restless over the affair. He 
could not work and gave it up in disgust. He would have 
laughed at anyone else being m a like condition, but some- 
how the humor of the situation escaped him. He did not 
realize how truly blind love is and was just as susceptible 
to its influence as most mortals are. 

It was a decidedly uncomfortable and profitless after- 
noon for him, and I am confident he closed the office fully 
half an hour earlier than usual, for when the mail came 
he was already at the post-office and had been waiting 
there some time. No doubt he expected to see Eunice but 
that young lady from some— to him— unaccountable rea- 
son, persisted in remaining upstairs, although Alice 
Eidgeway, to his great relief, not to say pleasure, did not 
appear, either. 

Paul lingered till the last of the loungers had called 
for his mail and left, but his sweetheart would not come 
down; and at last heaving a lover's sigh of disappoint- 
ment he took himself off homeward, partly consoling him- 
self with the thought that he would see her anyhow after 
supper, for a session was due that evening, beginning 
promptly at eight— for you know the nights were growing 
much longer now. 
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Fortunately, when he went np the 'Squire and Frank 
Grayson were down stairs and Elonice was quite alone. 
She was seated at the organ playing some plaintive ditty 
in a minor key, a half i)ensive sadness on her face. Per- 
haps that is why she was not aware of her lover's presence 
till he was almost at her side, and then— well, perhaps 
you yourself know how such things always turn out ! She 
half sad and reproachful, yet gentle and loving, he re- 
morseful, tender ; protesting eternal fidelity ; vowing he 
would never give her the least cause to doubt him, etc., 
etc., and it finally ending up in hysterical laughter and 
kisses. 

Thenceforth, by a tacit agreement, the subject of 
Alice Ridgeway was taboo, and they began to exi>erience 
the dear delights of courtship by lamplight, and the in- 
credible rapidity with which tune speeds when lovers 
are together alone. 

It is scarcely expected that lovers will ever say any- 
thing of interest to others and that 's why it is not neces- 
sary for me to tell you just what they said that evening. 
But they did say much that was immensely satisfying 
to each other. 

'Squire Grayson came in about nine-thirty, saw he 
was not wanted, sniffed a time or two, said good night 
and went into another room to bed. Frank, at ten, dodged 
in at the doorway almost before Paul could release 
Eunice's hand, cut a few capers across the carpet, and 
was put to flight by his sister who remained mistress of 
the situation. 

Then she and Paul talked some more. At eleven he 
declared it was time for him to be thinkmg of going. But 
it is proper to observe, as the world's history has amply 
proven, there is a vast difference in thinking and acting 
—and particularly in this case. In fact a difference of 
more than an hour, a period of time which some of the 
great events of history have not consumed, taken singly. 
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Therefore they talked on. By twelve he had actually be- 
gnn to say good night; at half past he was out on the 
landing and she stood silent a moment against the door 
facing. The night was beautiful. The dipper was tipping 
upward in the north and the hum of insects from across 
the river came to them faintly, a music in tune with love 's 
revery. Then he remembered something he had forgot- 
ten ; she replied with spirit, and before they knew it the 
clock in the house chimed one. 

But he tore himself away at last, by a mighty effort, 
and was confident her final kiss was quite the most heav- 
enly that ever came from mortal lips ; that she was the 
dearest little woman this mundane sphere had ever pro- 
duced, and several other extravagant *'thats" which will 
not be hereby indented. 

' ' Paul ! ' ' came Mrs. Winslow 's voice from somewhere 
in the house, severe reproof in her tones, as he rambled in 
at the unseemly hour of one thirty a. m., ''Paul, what on 
earth kept you up till this time of night! ^' 

The guilty one quaked almost audibly. * ' Please don 't 
scold, mother, ' ' he began in a conciliatory tone, ' ' I for- 
got the time. You see, Eunice— *' 

**Yes,'' interrupted the parental authority dryly, '*I 
suppose you want to throw the blame all on her— just 
like amanl'' 

He chuckled softly to himself, murmured ''good 
night, Mamma, dear, ' * and slipped off to his room in order 
to avoid a controversy in which he was bound to come out 
worsted. 

He may have dreamed of defeat or of victory ; of the 
petty and annoying cares of life ; of the triumph of love 
or of the struggles yet to come, it matters not ; yet the 
certainty of the greatest battle of his life hovering over 
him did not disturb his slumbers. For youth, and 
strength, and love bid death defiance, and even dare the 
grave its conquest 1 

19 
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GuiMTt 

THE great day was at hand. Rivertown was excited 
with intense interest. Everyone seemed bent on 
going to Oaksborough to attend the trial of Ed- 
ward Keyes. Everybody told somebody else that 
this wonld be the greatest trial Oaks County ever had. 
The case had attracted so much attention it was reason- 
able to suppose people would flock to it who had never 
been in Oaks County and who had never seen the prisoner, 
and the conjecture proved correct, for not only did the 
nearby towns send in numerous representatives, but for 
miles and miles people came to the trial, as people will, 
seeking the gruesome details and sensations naturally to 
be expected. 

The day was an example of the weather that is the 
glory of the climate of Missouri, the roads were as per- 
fect as dirt roads can well be, and the crowd which was 
attracted to the metropolis of Oaks County made that as- 
piring village appear as if a great holiday celebration was 
on. In fact many of Oaksborough 's oldest citizens de- 
clared it equaled any circus day ever known there, and 
the great Bamum had once declared that Oaksborough, 
in proportion to its size was the best show town in the 
United States. It would naturally be inferred, therefore, 
that only a small part of the throng could get into the 
court-room when the trial was called. 

Oaksborough had a brilliant legal contingent. The 
place was almost famous for the quality as well as quan- 
tity of its product in that line. Knights who had learned 
their trade and all the tricks of it in and around that 
gloomy old court-house had walked from its portals out 
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into the world to be juristB, politicians and statesmen, 
men of letters and of affairs in their country. And for 
these reasons people expected a great legal battle at Ed- 
ward Keyes' trial, for it was proverbial that there had 
never been a legal hanging in the county. When comment- 
ing upon this its citizens always shook their heads sagely, 
remarking: ''Them lawyer fellers over at Oaksborough 
is too smart, too blame smart. ' ' 

It seemed now, however, that there was to be an ex- 
ception to the rule, for it was conceded by all but a very 
small, loyal minority, that Edward Keyes must die on the 
scaffold for the murder of Harley Suter, yet all were 
prepared to see a mightly effort put up by the defense. 

Paul Winslow set his teeth firmly together as he rose 
from his seat a moment to gaze around the crowded court- 
room, just before the bench rapped for order. 

His eyes rested on a curious assortment of humanity 
packed into the building. Many of the village ' * swell sef 
were there. Oaks County's wealthiest and most highly 
respected citizens were elbowed by the blackest, most 
disreputable negroes within its limits. Old women and 
young girls ; gray bearded men and smooth faced youths 
crowded one another for a point of vantage. Some there 
were who were attracted through friendship for Edward 
Keyes and Miss Neville; others came through vulgar 
curiosity and love of sensation. All were intensely in- 
terested. 

Miss Neville and Eunice Grayson, being character 
witnesses, sat inside the railing, the first looking rather 
pale with suspense and suppressed excitement, the sec- 
ond flushed and nervous. In this class also came Mrs. 
Winslow, Mrs. Williams and Andrew Williams. The 
other witnesses, being direct witnesses for the prosectt- 
tion, were excluded from the room until needed by the 
state. Of the last there were half a hundred, being a con- 
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siderable part of Bivertown^s population, among them 
Amos Stilwell. 

In front and to the right of the bench at a table near 
Paul, the state's attorney, with old Cams, and Ed Wall, 
the prosecution, was in consultation with Mr. Suter. 

Edward Keyes, thin and very white from his long 
imprisonment, sat at another table in consultation with his 
father, a pleasant faced and white haired gentleman in 
whom a resemblance was easily traceable, and Major 

B , of Cleveland, a portly, elderly gentleman of 

commanding presence and courageous appearance. 

There was a stir around the entrance as Paul finished 
his survey and sat down. His hand may have trembled 
ever so slightly, and a tremor of doubt and fear may have 
passed over him as he saw the judge march slowly past 
the railing and mount the tribunal, but with the will of a 
master he shook these misgivings off and set himself 
ready for the struggle— the battle that meant all in all 
to him. 

The judge, with a solemn, impassive countenance 
gravely rapped the court to order and then the great 
trial was on. 

Edward was very pale as he arose to answer the ar- 
raignment by the prosecuting attorney, but his firmly 
spoken *'Not guilty" sent a hum around the court room, 
which gradually grew louder until the court sternly 
rapped for order. 

Then the tedious, tiresome, haggling of jury select- 
ing began. It lasted till noon when four men had been 
found available and the court adjourned for dinner. 
From one thirty p. m. till six the lawyers quibbled and 
tilted, and it began to appear as if the venire would be ex- 
hausted before a competent jury had been made up, but 
just as the third to the last name on the list was readied 
the twelfth man was passed, the court gave instructions 
to jury, bailiff and witnesses and adjourned proceedings 
till nine next morning. 
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At that hour next day the above scenes were dupli- 
cated, with the exception that the jury sat in place and 
the court announced the trial would proceed. 

The prosecuting attorney then read the indictment 
and opened the case on behalf of the state. The attorney, 
though young, was considered one of the brainiest in that 
part of the state. Prior to his admission to the bar he 
had taken the oratorical medal in a tri-state contest, and 
since that time had added to his laurels and ability in 
experience and successful practice. Thus with such a 
formidable combination as the other two named attorneys, 
backed up with the overwhelming evidence they had, it 
can be readily appreciated that our young lawyer, Paul 
Winslow, had a big task. 

The latter sat quietly listening intently, occasionally 
making a note while the state 's attorney was speakings 

*'Your honor," said the last named addressing the 
court in concluding his opening statement, * * we expect to 
prove the charges against the defendant beyond a shadow 
of a doubt. We have evidence, which when introduced by 
men of unquestionable veracity, will convince the most 
skeptical that Edward Keyes did murder Harley Suter 
on the night of May 23d, last." 

A;nother hum ran round the court-room as the attor- 
ney sat down. Miss Neville turned a shade paler and 
clasped Eunice Grayson's hand a little tighter. Edward 
Keyes gazed steadily at the twelve good men who held his 

life in their hands. Paul and Major B consulted a 

moment. 

* ' Your honor, ' ' said Paul rising, * * the defendant an- 
ticipates the line of evidence to be introduced by the pros- 
ecution and will therefore waive his opening statement 
until the state has introduced its evidence-in-chief. ' ' 

* * The clerk will call the first witness, for the state, ' * 
announced the judge. 
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'*Dr. Pillington!*' responded the clerk. After some 
pushing and janmiing through the crowd a way was made 
for the Doctor and he came to the front and took the wit- 
ness stand to the right of the bendi between judge and 
jury. 

**Dr. Pillington/* began the prosecuting attorney, 
**where is your homef 

**A]t present I live in Bivertown, this county,*' re- 
plied the Doctor. 

**How long have you lived there?" 

**0h, six or seven years. '' 

**Are you acquainted with the prisoner!'' indicating 
Edward. 

**Yes sir." 

**How long have you known him!" 

** About two years, I think." 

**Are you very well acquainted with him!— That is, 
do you know his character and reputation, the state of 
his morals, etc!" 

Objection from the defense. Objection overruled. 

**Well," continued the witness after the wrangle had 
settled down, **I am tolerably well acquainted with Ed- 
ward Keyes. I don 't believe he pretends to be religious. 
IVe heard he gambles. I know he is hot temptered and 
will fight, but think he is honest At least I never beard 
of him beating anybody out of anything." The last 
caused a titter to run round the room. Doctors are used 
to being 'beaten' you know. 

** Where were you, Doctor, on the afternoon of May 
9th last, ' ' continued the state 's attorney. 

**In Bivertown." 

* ' Do you remember anything of especial interest that 
occurred that day!" 

**Tes, sir." 

* * Doctor, I will get you tell this court about it ; just 
tell all about it in your own way." 
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'*Well, along late in the afternoon Edward Keyes 
called over to Paul Winslow to come over to the Flyer 
Boute depot and play a game of croquet, and he— '' 

**Your honor,'' interrupted Major B rising, 

**this line of evidence is irrelevant, immaterial, incompe- 
tent, and has no bearing — *' 

**Tes, it has, your honor,'* insisted the state's attor- 
ney, interrupting the Major in turn. **We will show 
presently just why this evidence is introduced." 

**Liet the witeess proceed," ordered the court, and 
(Major B subsided with a growl. 

**Now, what did Paul "Winslow dot" resumed the at- 
torney, glancing triumphantly at the pugnacious Major. 

**He crossed the tracks," continued the witness, "and 
joined in the game." 

**How many were in that gamet" 

**Six; Edward Keyes, Paul Winslow, Harley Suter, 
George Cruse, Sam Waller and myself." 

**Well, what happened in that game?" 

** Just when it was about over Keyes and Suter got 
into a wrangle which wound up in a fight." 

** Who was to blame in the affair t" 
*'I don't know but would think both." 
**Did Keyes seem to want to raise a row with Suter t" 
"I don't know; one seemed as eager to fight as the 
other." 

*'Did you hear any threats made after the fight was 
overt" 

* * Yes. Suter left threatening Keyes. Somebody else 
said—" 

**It makes no difference what somebody else said, 
your honor," interrupted Paul, anticipating the line of 
the Doctor's evidence. 

**The witness will confine himself to what he saw or 
heard, ' ' said the court 
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''Well, I heard if returned the doctor in an injured 
tone. Another titter ran round the room and the judge 
frowned. 

'' Proceed, *' he said briefly. 

*'Dr. Pillington, * ' again resumed the prosecuting at- 
torney, ''you examined the body after its recovery from 
the river, did you not f ' ' Instantly morbid curiosity was 
excited and the room was breathlessly silent. 

"Yes, as well as conditions would permit." 

"What in your opinion caused death!" 

"Why, there was a puncture in the left breast that 
must have been made by a long, keen bladed knife." 

"Would such a wound cause instant death!" 

"Yes, or nearly so. From the nature of the wound 
the knife must have been driven straight into the heart 
and then twisted back and forth, severing the aorta. Prob- 
ably life was extinct in half a minute. * ' 

Aj shudder ran through the crowd. Paul feared that 
Miss Neville would faint, and Eunice turned white to the 
lips. But the court and attorneys were unmoved. You 
see, they were familiar with such things. 

"Where were you on the night of May 23d, doctor!" 
asked the attorney. The Doctor hesitated a minute to 
think. 

"I was out on a professional call till midnight." 

* ' In Rivertown ! ' ' 

"Yes, sir." 

"What kind of a night was it!" 

"Dark and stormy looking." 

"Did it rain!" 

"I think not— that is, no more than a slight sprinkle. " 

' ' Did you see a light in the Flyer Route depict 1 ' ' 

"Yes, sir." 

"At what time!" 

"It was burning when I went to bed, about twelve 
thirty." 
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**Did you hear any unusual noises about the depot 
or see any onef 

*'No, sir/^ 

**That is all for the present. Defense may take the 

witness,^' nodding to Major B — . The latter roused 

himself like a lion disturbed from its rest 

**Dr. Pillington, * ' he began in a tone and manner 
which convinced every listener that he was a past master 
in the practice of law and the subtle art of wringing every- 
thing possible from the witness. '*I imderstood you to 
say you were well acquainted with the defendant. During 
the time you have known him has he ever, to your knowl- 
edge, been guilty of anything dishonorable or ever taken 
an unfair advantage of any oneT' 

* * No, sir, none that I know of, ' ' replied the Doctor. 

**When this quarrel began who took the initiative! 
Did Edward Keyes strike the first blow!^* 

' * Well, no. As I said, they seemed equally anxious to 
fight. '^ 

' * Was there not some ill feeling between the two, at 
least on Mr. Suter's part, before the game occurred— 
some rivalry or other f 

**I object to that question your honor, *' exclaimed the 
prosecuting attorney. '*It is not right, it is brutal to 
bring a dead man's private affairs before the public 
gaze. * ' 

**The question is important and the objection cannot 
be sustained, *' ruled the court. 

*'It is my opinion that such was the case,*' replied 
the witness. 

*'0f course, we need not use the lady's name, but is 
it not a fact that Mr. Suter and the prisoner paid some 
attention to the same lady?" 

^^Yes, sir." 

**Did not the accused always treat his rival with thie 
utmost respect prior to the fight!" 

**So far as I knew he did." 
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''Did Mr. Snter do likewise?^' 

**Well, I fear he didn't I remember on several oc- 
casions when he acted in an nngentlemanly manner to- 
wards the prisoner. ' * 

''Which actions would lead yon to believe he was 
seeking tronble with Edward Key est'* 

"Well, yes, sir, it appeared that way.*' 

Panl signed the Major, who bent down to him and 
the two exchanged a few whispered words. 

' ' Now, Doctor, I will get you to state, ' ' continned the 
veteran lawyer after the consultation, "the exact nature 
of the wound in Harley Suter's body.'' Gruesome inter- 
est was again excited as the questioner went on. "You 
said the weapon went straight into the heart, that is 
neither laterally upward or downward. How must the 
blade of the weapon have been turned, as indicated by the 
wound, at the time of contact, in a horizontal or a vertical 
position t" 

"Horizontally, entering flatwise between the ribs.'* 

' ' Hence, the blow must have come straight from the 
front." 

"Yes sir." 

"Gentlemen, you will notice that if I grasp this knife 
thus," said the Major to the jury, holding in his hand 
a knife in a position to strike, "and catch my victim 
thus," laying his hand on Paul's throat and making a 
feint amidst a chorus of 'oohs,' " the weapon would be 
delivered, as indicated by the puncture in Harley Suter's 
body, especially if my victim were flat on his back. Now, 
let me reverse the position" and he changed the knife to 
his left hand, and placing his right on Paul's neck. "It 
is now obviously impossible for me to deliver a stab as 
described by Dr. PiUington. Hence the conclusion that 
the assassin was riffht handed/' 

"But your honor," objected the prosecuting attor- 
ney, "what is the use of all thisT What does it prove t 
We all know Mr. Suter was murdered." 
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** We'll come to that presently,*' blandly assured the 
Major. **That will do, Doctor,'' he added and that es- 
timable gentleman lost no time in vacating the stand, 
while the next witness was called. 

This proved to be George Ouse, the young man who 
had played in the game of croquet as partner with Harley 
Suter. His evidence was of no value to the prosecution 
nor any one else, being full of halting *'I guess sos," 
**maybees" **I don't remember for sures," etc. He got 
things badly mixed in the cross examination, and was 
plainly nervous and excited. The tedious evidence of 
practically all of that given by Dr. Pillington was re- 
viewed, and when he was at last excused there was time 
to examine but two more such witnesses before noon, when 
the judge declared the court adjourned till 1 :30. 

But when court was again called to order it seemed 
that if possible the room was packed tighter than before. 

Some half a dozen witnesses followed, corroborating 
the evidence thus brought out, and the crowd was begin- 
ning to grow restless, for it was growing late in the after- 
noon, when Almos Stilwell 's name was called. 

The flagging interest of the spectators was at once 
aroused. In spite of the serious nature of the proceed- 
ings, many a titter ran round the court room at the crude 
language and grotesque gestures of Amos Stilwell during 
the recital of the testimony already gone over, but there 
were gapes and silence when the attorney launched into a 
new line. 

'*iMr. Stilwell," said he producing a large knife and 
handing it to the witness, * ' did you ever see that weapon 
before?" 

Witness held it up and fixed his hawk-like eyes on it 
lidward Keyes watched him curiously, and every other 
eye in the room was glued on the weapon in fascinated 
expectancy. 

''Yes, sur, I hev," answered Stilwell. 

*'Wheret" 
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**In Ed'ard Keyes' ban's.'* A sensation followed 
the words and the judge rapped for order. 

**You mean the knife belonged to Mr. Keyesf con- 
tinned the attorney. 

** Yeh— seen him hev it at thuh depot.'' 

**Was it bloody then?" 

*^No." 

**When did yon see it last till now!' 

**Seen it thnh momin' they arrested 'im." 

Some cross examination followed by Major B 

and the next witness was called. This proved to be an 
Oaksborongh hardware merchant, who testified that the 
knife had been purchased from him by the defendant 
about the middle of May. Witness could not remember 
the exact date but recalled the weapon because of its un- 
usual make and because it was the last he had in stock. 
He had seen the accused at the jail soon after his arrest 
and remembered him as the buyer of the peculiar knife. 

Thus was the evidence winding itself about Edward 
Keyes at the close of the first day of the trial with the 
worst and most convincing yet to come. 

When the judge adjourned court with instructions 
for jury, accused, lawyers and witnesses to be ready to 
continue at nine next morning it must be admitted that 
the number of people who believed Edward Keyes inno- 
cent of the murder of Harley Suter was growing still 
smaller. Not only that but there were whispers, com- 
ments, firmly expressed opinions that one of the lawyers 
^:new aU abotU the murder of Harley Suter I 



CHAPTER XXm. 
The VebdictI 

AFTER court was dismissed Paul escorted Eunice 
and Miss Neville to the latter 's home, which had 
been rebuilt since the cyclone, for Oaksborough, 
with characteristic energy was rapidly recover- 
ing from the effects of the disaster and again putting 
on the air of busy metropolitanism. 

Perhaps the most striking reminder of that said 
June day is to be found in the city's cemetery in the 
western suburbs. Should you stroll through that quiet 
and beautiful place you would doubtless marvel at the 
large number of gravestones bearing the date of June 
1st, 18 — until you remembered about the great storm 
that so devastated Oaksborough. 

You would likely pause in silent admiration before 
a tall and stately granite colimm, near the base of which 
is inscribed: *'In loving remembrance of Judge J. T. 
Ray and his wife, Susan H. Ray'^ with dates of births 
and deaths. 

But as the golden sun slowly sinks behind the west- 
em hills let us pluck a sprig of evergreen and cast if 
on the old judge *s grave, then wend our way back to the 
hotel, whither Paul Winslow had returned after half an 
hour's consultation with his sweetheart and Miss Nev- 
ille. 

The **Oaks,'' rebuilt and finer than ever, was bril- 
liant with light and life. There was a hum of conver- 
sation, as it seemed, in every room and corner of the 
building. The sole topic of that conversation was the 
trial. 

(301) 
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Ldsteniiig at it a stranger quite naturally wonld 
have concluded that Edward Keyes' fate was sealed. 

Many a curious eye watched Paul as he moved 
about the lobby or conversed earnestly with Major B^ 
or Mr. Keyes, also a lawyer. They were interested and 
puzzled at the young lawyer's actions and appearance. 
Either he was entirely innocent of the grave suspicions 
resting upon him or he was bold beyond conception, 
they decided. Sentiment was general on that point. 
But what most forcibly struck the observant was Paul's 
air of firmness and confidence. He seemed oblivious of 
the attention he was attracting, and despite the evi- 
dence slowly piling up against his client appeared not 
to be shaken in the least. 

Yet there were instants — and instants only — ^when 
a gleam of uneasiness, as if catching him off his guard, 
would steal into his eyes, but the lion strength of his 
nature would as quickly rise and drive it away. 

He was restless from inaction. He had caught a 
whiff of the smoke of battle and was impatient to re- 
enter it and fight it to a finish. He begrudged the hours 
that must elapse before the trial could be resumed. Ac- 
tion, henceforth, was to be his watchword. No more 
dreamy calm for him. The world, the great, pulsating 
world, teeming with life and struggle, was now engag- 
ing his mind and heart, filling him with the spirit of 
the mad conflict, and causing the blood to course wildly 
through his veins. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, to say that 
he slept little that night. He did not retire till long 
after Major B — , Mr. Keyes and all the other gueste 
had gone to sleep, and it was a very drowsy bell boy 
that showed him to his room. 

But when the sun rose next morning Paul was up 
to meet it, and the healthy glow on his face, as he 
returned to the hotel from his morning spin on his 
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wheel proved that the little loss of sleep had not affected 
him. 

Oaksborough bestirred itself early. Long before 
nine o'clock its streets passing the court house were 
well filled with pedestrians and loungers. The * square' 
was dotted with groups of men standing and sitting on 
the grass, and the low stone wall, which admirably an- 
swered the loafers' purpose, was thickly beset with that 
gentry. 

The lawyers and witnesses began to gather at a 
quarter to nine, and when, at nine o'clock sharp the 
sheriff appeared with the prisoner there was a general 
rush for the circuit court room. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the judge, in a 
cold, business-like way that sent a shiver through many 
a delicate feminine form convened the court, and after 
some preliminary hitches the trial was resumed at tlic 
point left off the day before. 

The first witness testifying created another sensa- 
tion and at once fixed the attention and interest of 
everyone. It was to the effect that the witness had 
heard defendant utter a threat against someone; that 
the witness did not hear defendant use any name but 
had good cause to believe he was referring to Harley 
Suter. When cross examined he said: 

"I was settin' in front of Erke's grocery stord 
the evenin' Ed an' Harley fit, jes' after the fight, when 
him (pointing at the prisoner) an' Paul Winslow come 
along with the mail an' they was talkin' about the fight, 
an' Ed says '111 try my best to do him.' " 

"What reason have you to believe they were 
talk — " began Major B — . But Paul pulled his sleeve 
and whispered something to him. The old lawyer 
glared at the jury, the judge and the witness, finally 
waving his hand in dismissal to the last named. 
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Several witnesses, among them a negro who had not 
appeared the previous day, followed, testifying sub- 
stantially the same about the threat, as well as corrob- 
orating other points covered by previous witnesses, then 
the state's attorney T)repared his grand coup with which 
he expected to settle the case. 

When the next name was called excitement and 
interest flew up to fever heat, for every one knew the 
sheriff of Oaks County, and all expected a startling 
finish to the state's evidence. 

The oflScer began deliberately and narrated the de- 
tails of the arrest as known to the reader. He was fre- 
quently interrupted by smothered exclamations and 
groans, and when he concluded by producing the knife, 
still covered with dried blood, the anonymous note, and 
repeating Edward Keyes' admission to the charge there 
was a deathly silence which threatened an outburst that 
might sweep the accused into eternity. 

Paul Winslow was on his feet in an instant. The 
look on his face fairly electrified the crowd and momen- 
tarily checked the storm that was almost bursting over 
the prisoner and himself. There was no fear there, 
but there was will power unconquerable expressed in 
every lineament. 

**Your honor," he almost shouted, his voice cutting 
the air with a metallic ring. **This line of evidence 
cannot be admitted! Edward Keyes never confessed 
that he killed Harley Suterl'' 

^'You'll have to prove that, sir," exclaimed the 
attorney for the state, rising. 

''Sit down, sir! I have the floor," cried Paul, fire 
almost flaming from his eyes as it seemed to the spec- 
tators. *'I will prove it and by the very man who 
just now said he heard Edward Keyes' confession! 
Your honor," he continued more calmly addressing the 
court, while a blank expression swept over every face, 
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'^the reason this admission of the accused should be 
thrown out is because there was a misunderstanding. 

**Mr. Sheriff/' went on the young lawyer address- 
ing that ofl&oer, **when you arrested the defendant die! 
you use thes6 words: * Edward Keyes, I arrest you in 
the name of the law' or did you say * Edward Keyes, 
I arrest you in the name of the law for the murde: 
of Harley Sutert' '' 

The official stared at Paul. He did not relish the 
idea of confronting the young lawyer, but to do him 
justice he had secretly hoped Edward Keyes could bo 
proven innocent, yet believed it impossible. On the 
other hand he had performed his disagreeable duties 
faithfully if he had made a slight mistake. In fact he 
was glad of the latter. He had not before thought of 
the possibilities it contained and had never been able 
to see why Edward Keyes admitted the charge at the 
first arrest. The question now opened up a line of 
thought to him that might lead to something important. 
Therefore he answered Paul readily enough, admitting 
the oversight: 

* * No ; I did not accuse him of the murder ; simply 
asked him if he admitted the charge, presuming of 
course, that he knew what I was arresting him for. 
After going out to arrange my plans with the coroner 
I remembered I had made no specific charge, so resolved 
to make sure. You know what followed. ' ' 

'*Yes. And did not the prisoner ask you some 
questions at the time which sounded rather queer to 
youf 

'^Yes.'' 

**What would those questions have led you to 
believe f 

**That Mr. Keyes was expecting to be arrested.'' 
**By whomt Stop and think a moment 1" The 
sheriff did so. 
20 
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**Why,*' he exclaimed after a moment's silence, a 
look on his face as if he had stombled into the light, 
**it seemed that he was expecting to be arrested by 
the authorities of Eivertown/' 

** Exactly I And for a petty offense, of which you 
knew nothing at the time. Now, your honors,'' contin- 
ued Paul, turning to the jury and court, **you have 
heard the sheriff's testimony. The prosecution and 
witnesses for the state have already told you of the 
two fights which occurred between BLarley Suter and 
Edward Keyes. The defendant was of course expect- 
ing to be arrested for those two disturbances against 
the peace. Hence, when the oflScer came to arrest him 
he naturally took the easiest course, admitting the 
charge and expecting to pay a fine and end the matter. 
Could anything be more natural If the sheriff — " 

**We object," interposed the prosecution, 'Ho the 
defense entering his plea in the opening statement." 

**Very well, sir. But gentlemen of the jury and 
court, it is patent to you that that admission can have 
no weight against us in the finale." 

*'Now, your honor we shall prove/' he did not say 
'*we expect" to prove, as he once more addressed the 
judge, * * that Edward Keyes was at his home at the hour 
the murder was committed. We shall prove that it 
was a mere co-incidence that a light was burning in the 
Flyer Bonte office that night We shall show that none 
but a fool — ^and Edward Keyes has never been accused 
of being that — would have taken his own knife, killed 
a man with it, tossed it in his own waste basket to be 
raked up as evidence against him, and have left that 
blood there on the platform to be a constant reminder 
and menace to his peace of mind. Then after all that 
sit down quietly and wait for the officers to come and 
arrest him. Let your reason have full sway. 
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'*We will prove that this note'^ — ^here Paul took 
the note the sheriff handed him and read as here re- 
produced : 

'mr. Shernf : 

i seen a Fite at the Flier rout depot last 
Nite obout 12 o'clock betwean Edard keys an Harly 
Sutter. They was shutin craps an Keys got mad an 
stabed Sutter with a long Nife & then went & dtoped 
it in his paper Basket in the Ofis. i was afeared to 
Try To do anything & run away after they throwed 
Harly Sutter in The Eiwer. i thought id Write & tell 
you about it cause you mite Not cum & nobody in River- 
town woud bleve me/ 

'4s a botch of a ruse of the real murderer to hide 
his tracks;'' Perhaps no one in the room, except Major 
B — suspected that Paul was covertly watching the 
effect of his words on a certain witness — for the evi- 
dence-in-chief now being in all witnesses were admitted, 
and this one by prearranged plans was close to the 
speaker — **and we shall convince the jury, the court 
and the public, that we are as innocent of the murder 
of Harley Suter as you are yourself, your honor I Fur- 
ther than that," he concluded in a prophetic tone ac- 
companied by dramatic gestures, *'we shall expose to 
the world the real assassins I" 

It is not in the least overstating the fact to say 
that his hearers gasped with wonder as Paul sat down. 
Either he was playing a stupendous game of bluff or 
he was a ** world beater," his listeners thought. They 
admired his magnificent nerve in any case. One old, 
gray bearded gentleman, in a mumbling whisper de- 
clared the young man reminded him of Daniel Webster. 
Miss Neville watched him as one entranced. Eunice's 
eyes shone with proud worship on her lover, and Ed- 
ward's pale face lighted up joyously. Even the judge 
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seemed moved and the jurors looked questioningly at 
one another. 

But surprising and stirring scenes are expected in 
a court room, and the prosecuting attorney was not 
long in recovering sufficient breath to announce that 
the state had submitted its testimony-in-chief. 

Edward took the stand in his own behalf, opening 
the evidence for the defense : 

**0n the night of May 23d last,'' he began, speaking 
in a calm but distinct voice easily heard throughout 
the room, **I left the Flyer Boute Office in Eivertown 
about 9:40 feeling very tired. I distinctly remember 
closing the bay window but forgot to fasten the rear 
window. I never locked the outer doors of the waiting- 
room but am positive I did the door leading from it into 
the office, also the one leading from the office into the 
freight-room, for they were locked next morning. Be- 
fore locking up I had noticed something wrong with a 
switch-light up the track, and, under the impression 
that I would come back, just turned the hand-lamp down 
low and left it burning on the safe. Then I closed up 
and walked up the track to attend to the light. This 
was but a short distance from where I boarded, and 
feeling so tired anyhow I forgot about the light in the 
office and went on home. 

**I went to bed at once, slept soundly, and rose 
about six next morning. When I got down to the office 
it was yet cool, and I had no occasion to raise the rear 
window or go out on the back platform. 

"Of course I was surprised to see the sheriflF of 
the county coming to arrest me, and told him so, but 
he looked at me as if he thought I was either crazy or 
a mighty slick crook, and did not answer me when I 
spoke to hiuL I had no idea what had occurred until 
people began to get so excited and flock to the depot. 
The deputies would not tell me anything or let me go 
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outside. When the coroner came the suspense grew 
awful. Then the sheriff led me out and brought out 
that knife, the note, and accused me of the murder. 
I felt just like I imagine one would feel if shot through 
the heart with a rifle ball. Everything grew dark, and 
that's the last I remember till I came to in the waiting- 
room.'' 

As Edward paused a number of sobs were heard. 

**I bought the knife" presently went on the pris- 
oner, **on May 19th when Paul Winslow and I were 
here to attend the commencement exercises of the High- 
School, and found it pretty handy to use around the 
office. But I did not get much use out of it as it dis- 
appeared on Monday. I left it lying on the desk with 
the instruments, as it was too large to carry in the 
pocket, and suppose it must have been stolen while my 
back was turned, for I kept the bay window open nearly 
always when the weather was warm and pleasent, al- 
though the window was not screened. 

*'I never held any grudge against Harley Suter 
and would have been a friend to him again after the 
first quarrel if he would have let me. It almost killed 
me to think people believed I killed him. 

**0f course I told Paul Winslow I would try my 
best to *do him' but I meant by that I would try my 
best to whip him, just as any one would in a rough-and 
tumble fight. No one can say truthfully I threatened 
to take his life or any man's. 

**I am as ignorant as to who it was killed him as I 
would be if I had never seen him or heard of his mur- 
der." 

When the accused ceased speaking a murmur of 
sympathy ran round the room at the earnest, straight- 
forward recital, but public sentiment is such a fickle 
thing! It hushed at once as the prosecution began the 
cross examination. However, after a few sallies and 
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acrid passages-at-anns with the ever-ready Major the 
prosecuting attorney was contented to let the defendant 
vacate the stand. 

Mr. Williams came next, testifying to Edward's 
character and corroborating defendant's statement that 
he came home on the night of the murder between nine 
and ten. On cross-examination, however, witness ad- 
mitted that Edward could have left the house and re- 
entered without witness' knowledge, as a window of 
Edward's room opened to the south, from which defend- 
ant could have let himself in and out noiselessly. Mrs. 
Williams followed her husband on the stand corrobo- 
rating his testimony, then the court declared a recess 
till one thirty P. M. 

After court adjourned there was much speculation 
on the final outcome of the trial. Some unexpected 
phases had developed but the only material factor was 
the elimination of the prisoner's confession — ^a very 
great one by the way. 

This was of course not looked for by the prosecu- 
tion and caught it at a great disadvantage. 

Interest focussed more strongly than ever on the 
leading attorney for defense, Paul Winslow. In fact he 
was the central figure and perplexed everyone, includ- 
ing the accused. He had shown the ability to hold his 
audience spell-bound by sheer force of will power and 
personality. The public mind somehow divined that 
he was gradually drawing the trial to a crisis, but just 
what that crisis would be balBBed it. Still, the change 
in Edward Keyes' favor was slight. And so the people 
went home to dinner, speculated and waited the hour 
and a half, feeling certain the afternoon would bring 
something startling. 

By the time the hands on the big clock on the wall 
above the tribunal in the court-room pointed to one- 
thirty there was no available space outside the railing. 
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The room was literally a mass of hmnanity. Notwith- 
standing the windows were raised to let in the fresh 
air a sickening stifle pervaded the atmosphere, for the 
day had grown oppressively warm as the September 
days of the climate so often do, and not a breath was 
stirring outside. 

The afternoon session started off uneventfully, 
Miss Neville, Eunice and Mrs. Winslow entering the 
stand on behalf of Edward Keyes* good character up 
to the time of the arrest, and the jailor of Oaks Counly 
following and testifying to the prisoner's excellent 
conduct while in his care. 

Then followed another big surprise. Paul Win- 
slow asked to be sworn and took the stand for the de- 
fense. Major B — directing the line of questioning. 

**Mr. Winslow, you and the prisoner have been 
very close friends the past two years have you notf 
was the Major's first query. 

'*Yes, sir, we have,'* replied Paul. 

*'And therefore you are thoroughly familiar with 
his character, peculiarities and habits, are you notf 
^^Yes, sir.'' 

**Now," said the Major, turning suddenly to the 
prisoner, **I will ask the defendant to rise and take 
this book." Edward stood up with a puzzled expres- 
sion and reached out his left hand to take the volume 
the old lawyer extended towards him. Every eye noted 
the motions and the Major continued, again addressing 
Paul : * * Was not this action of the defendant performed 
nautrallyt" 

*'Yes, sir," replied Paul, **for he is left handed!" 
There was an uneasy flurry among the prosecution, as 
the prisoner reseated himself. 

**You knew Mr. Keyes to be left handed prior to 
the time of the tragedy!" 
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**Tes, sir, and so did nearly everyone else in River- 
town." A great many people in that conrt room vsron- 
dered why they had never thought of that before. 

** Where were you the night of the murder, Mr. 
Winslow. ' * 

**In Bivertown.*' 

**Did you see Harley Suter that night f 

**Yes, sir.'' 

**At what time and place!'* 

** About nine o'clock as I was coming from the post* 
office I saw him standing in front of the saloon talking 
to two negroes.'* 

"Did you overhear any of their conversation?" 

'*Only a few words and paid no attention to them 
at the time, for I was used to hearing young fellows in 
town talking that way." 

'*Who was spea^ng and what were the words 
usedt" 

*' Suter said *soon as Keyes goes home' and one of 
the negroes said something about * square' dice." 

**What did you understand this to meanf 

**That there was to be a crap game at the depot 
after Edward had left and no cheating would be tol- 
erated." 

Here uneasiness of the prosecution increased to a 
panic, but the subtle old lawyer stopped at that point 
and declared he was through with the witness. The 
prosecuting attorney eyed Paul much as one would 
view an infernal machine, fearing to touch it lest a 
contact with some hidden spring might be followed by 
a disastrous explosion. 

Paul quitted the stand without cross-examination 
and resumed his place as counsel for the defense. Then 
the rebuttal began. From this time on the excitement 
was at fever heat. Back and forth the belligerents 
struggled, stubbornly contesting every inch of ground. 
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Sharp encounter followed acrimonious contention; hot 
reply leaped forth to excited accusation, and several 
personal encounters were averted only by the prompt- 
ness of the stem old jurist 

It was a splendid battle, and the sporting blood 
of the sensation lovers was in its glory that afternoon. 
The spectators hung breathlessly upon every sentence 
that was uttered, and each passage-at-arms between the 
attorneys was as eagerly followed as if it had been an 
extraordinarily fine circus performance. 

But finally, late in the afternoon there was a lull 
in the conflict. The excitement had not abated although 
the noise was hushed, and through the electrical air 
ran a tense feeling that the climax was at hand. 

In pursuance with a carefully laid plan Paul had 
one of the states witnesses recalled to the stand. This 
was the negro before mentioned. He was a vicious look- 
ing creature, plainly showing excitement and a desire 
to be far from his present situation. 

When the yoxmg lawyer for the defense began to 
question him it was apparent to all that he had not 
been closely examined at the cross-examination for 
very good reasons of the defense. He now crossed him- 
self and became hopelessly tangled, his testimony show- 
ing the most willful perversions, even to a novice. 
As Paul proceeded, the poor wretch sat as if com- 
pletely under a mesmeric spell. The superiority of the 
white over the black was brought out in vivid contrast. 
Paul's eyes fairly flamed and his voice vibrated with 
passionate invective as he neared the object of his 
long struggle. 

**Do you not know,*^ he cried in tones that thrilled 
every hearer as he pointed an accusing finger at the 
frightened black, **that you have perjured your soul in 
the eyes of man and of God! Do you not know that 
your sins will find you out! Do you think that jus- 
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tice is not on your track? Do you realize that I saw 
you talking to Harley Suter that night f That I fol- 
lowed up the trail of your words and found this f ' ' here 
he held up a small white dice specked with dried blood, 
*'as evidence of the fatal game that talk led to! Can 
you deny that this little cube belonged to youT Do you 
know that I know you stole Edward Keyes* knife from 
the depot ; that after enticing Harley Suter into a game 
of craps you and Clem Duggins killed him, robbed him, 
threw his body into the river, dropped the knife in the 
waste-paper basket and wrote this note to the sheriff?*' 

As the torrent of words ceased there was a cry 
like that of a wild beast as the negro fell grovelling on 
the floor. A burst of enraged feeling followed and 
then came the most remarkable scene ever witnessed 
in that court room. 

So perfectly had Paul played on the si)ectator's 
feelings, and so carefully had he led up to the crisis 
that when it did come the revulsion was terrible, swift 
and complete. Men grew frantic, and women went into 
hysterics. Miss Neville gave one shriek and fell faint- 
ing into Edward's arms. Eunice would have rushed 
to her lover and done likewise if she could have reached 
him, but the confusion was too great for that. Mr. 
Keyes laid his head on the table and sobbed like a child, 
and Andrew Williams stood up clapping his hands and 
shouting '* Thank God, thank God!" while his wife and 
Mrs. Winslow incoherently sobbed and prayed. The 
prisoner was the calmest person in the room, not even 
the judge or jury excepted. No one thought of the 
irregularity of the proceedings, and like a great wave 
had come the belief that Paul Winslow 's arraignment 
of the negro was a sudden solution of the whole mys- 
tery. 

The confusion and excitement was such that the 
judge was compelled to let it run its first wild burst 
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of fury. Major B — mounted a table and his voice, like 
the tones of a trombone, rose above the roar in an effort 
to regain order. 

So completely had the lawyers of the state been 
taken by surprise that about all they could do was to 
shake hands with Paul and congratulate him upon his 
grand coup and the splendid manner in which he had 
led up to it. 

But the trial was not yet over, and as soon as the 
excited cries of *' Lynch the nigger'* began to subside, 
cooler heads in the audience using their efforts at re- 
newing order, Paul arose to remind them they had not 
yet heard the accused's confession. Cries of *'We 
don't need to hear it — we know he did it and we ought 
to lynch him" followed this, but they quickly subsided 
as the young lawyer raised his hand for silence and 
continued : 

** Listen a moment: I know you are reasonable 
men and women, and are law abiding citizens of this 
great commonwealth. You have helped to make her 
laws and your voice is supreme. You should therefore, 
remember what you have done in calmer moments of re- 
flection after mature deliberation, when passion did 
not come to excite your actions and dispel your reason. 
Do not let your feelings have sway, for they would 
ruthlessly tear down what your sober judgment has 
builded so wisely and so well. You made the law before 
its transgressor offended it; its terms are conclusive 
and final. Therefore, let it, not you, compel the atone- 
ment. ' ' 

A spontaneous cheer burst forth as Paul sat down. 
His reasoning went to the spot at once and in less than 
half a minute there was quiet. 

The negro had lain on the floor in abject terror 
throughout the excitement, but now at the command of 
the sheriff arose and sat up in the witness' chair. As 
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Edward Keyee^ preserver again confronted him his 
manner was that of a cruelly beaten and subdued dog. 
*'What made you try to make people believe Ed- 
ward Keyes killed Harley Suter!^* asked Paul, bending 
towards the accused and looking him squarely in the eye. 

**It wuzen't me *at stabbed him;** mumbled the 
darkey, his gaze held by that of the lawyer in spite of 
himself, **it wuz Clem Duggins done that Ah stole 
Ed's knife an lent it tuh Clem. We got in er game er 
craps an* Suter * broke* us. Then we foun* out he bin 
usin* * horse* dice. He said he wuzn*t; Clem sed he 
wuz, an* they got in er fight, an* Clem stuck *im wid de 
knife. Den we wuz skeered an* didn* no wha* tuh do. 
We tuk a notion we ud lay it on Ed, fer we seen him 
an* Harley fight, an* knowed people wuz tumin* *ginst 
Ed. ennyhow. So Clem tuk*n dropped de knife through 
de winder at de ofis. Den we pack Harley and throw 
him in de riwer, an* Clem writ dat note an* fetch it 
tuh de sheriff's house.** 

The prosecuting attorney sprang up at this point 
exclaiming: * *This Clem Duggins — ^who is he — ^where 
does he livet He should be — ** 

**0h, that*s all right,** interrupted Paul with easy 
assurance, **I have attended to that matter. I have 
him under surveillance and can have him arrested in- 
side of half an hour. Mr Sheriff, will you please take 
this note and have one of your deputies telephone its 
contents to the Constible at Eivertown as quickly as 
possible?** and he handed the oflScer a piece of paper 
which was immediately despatched by a deputy while 
two other deputies, at a sign from the sheriff came 
inside the railing and seated themselves by the ofGLcer 
and the new prisoner. 

**Now your honor, I will add by way of explana- 
tion,** continued Paul turning towards the bench, ^'that 
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I have played the part of detective as well as that of 
counsel for the defendant 

**I was so overwhelmed at the evidence against us 
at first that I did not try to make any fight at the pre- 
liminary. But the next day after that event I went to 
the depot where Suter was murdered and found this 
dice. I then remembered the conversation between 
Suter and the two negroes, but scarcely had I thought 
of this when I overheard Amos Stilwell saying the 
public accused me also of being connected with the mur- 
der. But I will let that point pass. Suffice it to say, 
when my mind was restored to a semblance of order, 
I connected the conversation, the anonymous note and 
the dice in a regular chain of evidence which led me 
towards the real assassins. I followed those up and 
found other evidence which convinced me but which I 
realized would be risky in court unless my plans worked 
perfectly. One of these plans was to have the prosecu- 
tion imsuspectingly to summon this witness so I could 
accuse him at the trial, hazarding the result on his con- 
fession. I took the chances. I have succeeded com- 
pletely and .now I ask that the charges against Edward 
Keyes be dismissed. '* 

It is useless to attempt a description of the enthusi- 
asm which followed. Old Captain Carris fairly snorted 
in disgust at himself for being so completely routed by 
a *'boy,'' and the Major shook his fat sides till someone 
declared he was in danger of an apoplectic fit 

There was a rousing cheer when the young state's 
attorney rose to shake hands with Paul Winslow. There 
was no ill will expressed on those two handsome faces, 
but rather the mark of the seal of a life-long friendship 
to be. 

Mr. Suter was very profuse in his apologies and re- 
grets to Paul and Edward after the court had dismissed 
the charges and thrown out the case of the common- 
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wealth against Edward Keyes ; and witnesses and spec- 
tators almost fought one another for the honor of shak- 
ing hands with accused and defender. 

Poor little Eunice I She had to sit by and watch, 
feeling insignificant while smart men and beautiful 
women raved over her lover I For, in the very nature 
of things he was unable to get to her till some of the 
enthusiasm had worn off. But when he did come — ^well 
she got her reward for her patience ! 

The **Oaks" was more brilliant than ever that 
night, for after the sensational end of the trial the 
citizens of the village felt they could not suflBciently 
honor its principals, and hastily improvised a banquet 
and reception. 

There was no ''wine to warm the soul^' at the feast 
but there were brightness, beauty and joy and the 
sounds of merry laughter bubbling up from happy 
hearts, interspersed with bright speeches and generous 
applause. 

This was the culmination of the greatest stir Oaks 
County had ever known and a beautiful finale to a 
tragic half year of Paul Winslow's life. I cannot begin 
to tell you of all the beautiful and extravagant compli- 
ments with which he was showered that evening, and 
shall therefore give only that of a modest little woman 
who said in a quiet aside to her neighbor: 

**And all this flattery doesn't spoil him one bit. He 
is sure to be a great man for he honors and resi)ects 
women. See how he treats his mother and his sweet- 
heart!" and the little lady leaned back in her chair 
and sighed! 



L'ENVOL 

RIVEETOWN, like all the rest of the world, was 
greatly astounded at the result of the trial of 
Edward Keyes for the murder of Harley Suter. 
At first thereafter many of its citizens — ^not ex- 
cepting some who had attended the trial — could scarcely 
believe it until they had seen Edward Keyes a free man 
once more — ^f or he is a boy no longer — ^and his deliverer 
lionized by public and press. 

Still, to this day, few of them understand Paul 
Winslow, or how it was he accomplished such a miracle 
at the trial. They cannot see why he should be con- 
sidered so different from themselves, **for,'' they insist, 
**ain't he jes' a human bein' like the rest of usf 

Should you go to the village you would see the 
old town plodding along in its sleepy, easy way as of 
yore. Probably you would be reminded of the murder 
of Hariey Suter ; of the great trial in which Paul Wins- 
low was so successful; and you would leam that one 
of the assassins escaped with a life sentence in the 
state's penal institution, but that there had at last been 
a legal hanging in Oaks County. No doubt Amos Stil- 
well would be the one to tell you all about it, and prob- 
ably confidentially inform you that he was never really 
*agin' the accused and his lawyer, but that *Hhe evi- 
dence wuz so strong it 'ud a fooled mos' ennybuddy.'* 
He is the same as when we first made his acquaint- 
ance; it is vain to hope he will ever change his ways. 
Alice Eidgeway is quieter. Some people say she is 
developing into a fine woman, which we doubt not in 
the least. Gossip has it that Miss Daisy Upton is soon 
to 'marry well.' Miss Matilda Hyseigh still leads the 
choir, at times, with the most perfect composure, ending 

(319) 
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up a piece written in f onr flats with a tone slightly 
sharp of the tonic of G major or a trifle flat of A. An- 
drew and Mrs. Williams go on contentedly discharging 
their humble duties in life, and her most intimate friends 
declare Mrs. Winslow is growing young and beautiful 
again, for she is happy as mortal can be. Parson 
Meekly continues to minister to his flock, but Brother 
Goodlow has gone to another charge on a distant circuit 

Edward and Mrs. Keyes were married about the 
middle of March and have been spending their honey- 
moon in Kentucky and Ohio, but are expected to be 
in Rivertown tomorrow for one certain big event. 

It is the anniversary of Eunice Grayson's gradua- 
tion. She and Paul, having strolled to the top of the 
long hill east of the post-office, are standing with 
clasped hands viewing the magnificent valley and the 
hills across the river. The setting sun's rays dance 
back in fitful splendor from the window-panes of distant 
Valleyview. To-morrow Paul will claim his lovely 
bride, and they are taking a last lovers' stroll. The 
village lies beneath them in peaceful invitation, but 
fame has found him out and the great world is calling 
for Paul Winslow and his Eunice Grayson. Will they 
answer T Ah, yes I Yet they love the old place; they 
will return to it occasionally, for in old Eivertown they 
have passed their school-days, and in that schooling 
have they learned how to live I 

THE END. 



